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Bardell  vs.  Pickwick 

Arranged  by  J.  W.  Bengough 

CHARACTERS : 

Mrs.  Bardell. — A  comely  woman  of  bustling-  manners, 
and  agreeable  appearance,  neatly  dressed — widow. 

Mrs.  Sanders. — A  big,  fat,  heavy  faced  personage,  some¬ 
what  slovenly  dressed,  wearing  a  shawl. 

Mrs.  Cluppins. — A  little  brisk,  busy-looking  woman. 

Master  Tommy  Bardeel. — Son  of  the  plaintiff,  clad  in 
a  tight  suit  of  corduroy  spangled  with  brass  but¬ 
tons  of  considerable  size. 

Mr.  Samuel  Pickwick. — Bald  head,  circular  spectacles, 
tights  and  gaiters. 

Tracy  Tupman. — “Time  and  feeding  had  expanded  that 
once  romantic  form ;  the  black  silk  waistcoat  had 
become  more  and  more  developed;  inch  by  inch 
had  the  gold  watch  chain  beneath  it  disappeared 
from  within  the  range  of  Tupman's  vision,  and 
gradually  had  the  capacious  chin  encroached  upon 
the  borders  of  the  white  cravat.” 

Augustus  Snodgrass. — “Poetically  enveloped  in  a  mys¬ 
terious  blue  cloak  with  a  canine-skin  collar.” 

Nathaniel  Winkle. — “In  a  new  green  shooting  coat, 
plaid  neckerchief  and  closely  fitting  drabs.” 

Samuel  Weller. — See  description  at  page  94. 
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Tony  WeleER. — See  description  at  page  93. 

Mr  Justice  StareeEigii. — “A  most  particularly  short 
man  and  so  fat  that  he  seemed  all  face  and  waist¬ 
coat.  He  rolled  in  upon  two  little  turned  legs ; 
and  having  bobbed  gravely  to  the  Bar,  who  bobbed 
gravely  to  him,  put  his  little  legs  under  the  table, 
and  his  little  three-cornered  hat  upon  it ;  and  when 
Mr.  Justice  Stareleigh  had  done  this,  all  you  could 
see  of  him  was  two  queer  little  eyes,  one  broad 
pink  face,  and  somewhere  about  half  of  a  big 
and  very  comical-looking  wig.” 

Serjeant  Buzfuz.- — Senior  counsel  for  plaintiff,  fat 
body  and  red  face. 

Serjeant  Snubbin. — Senior  counsel  for  defendant, 
a  lantern  faced,  sallow-complexioned  man  of  about 
five  and  forty.  “He  had  a  dull-looking  boiled  eye.” 

Mr.  Skimpin. — Junior  counsel  for  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Phunkey. — Junior  counsel  for  defendant;  “He  had 
a  nervous  manner,  and  a  painful  hesitation  in  his 
speech,  the  result  of  timidity.  He  was  overawed 
by  the  Serjeant  and  profoundly  courteous  to  the 
Attorney.” 

Mr.  Dodson. — A  plump,  portly,  stern-looking  man, 
with  a  loud  voice — one  of  the  solicitors  for  the 
plaintiff. 

Mr.  Fogg. — An  elderly  man,  in  a  black  coat,  dark  mixture 
trousers,  and  small  black  gaiters. 

Mr.  Perker. — Solicitor  for  defendant.  “A  little  high- 
dried  man,  with  a  dark  squeezed  up  face,  and  small 
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restless  black  eyes.  With  boots  as  shiny  as  his 
eyes ;  a  low  white  neckcloth ;  and  a  clean 
shirt  with  a  frill  to  it.  A  gold  watch-chain 
and  seals  depended  from  his  fob;  he  carried  his 
black  kid  gloves  in  his  hands,  not  on  them ;  and 
as  he  spoke  thrust  his  wrists  beneath  his  coat  tails.’'’ 
Thomas  Groffin. — A  tall,  thin,  yellow-visaged  man, 
foreman  of  the  jury. 

(Eleven  other  jurymen,  Court  Clerk,  Crier,  Constables, 
etc.) 


PROLOGUE 

Scene. — Mr.  Pickwick’s  apartments  at  Goswell  St.  A 
room  with  centre  table,  six  chairs,  pictures,  book-case, 
fire  place,  etc.,  chair  at  each  end  and  in  rear  of  table.  Door 
at  left,  and  one  at  back.  Books,  letters,  etc.,  on  table. 
Broom  standing  in  one  corner. 

Curtain  rises — discovering  Mrs.  Clup pins  and  Mrs. 
Sanders  sitting  near  table  R.  and  L.  They  are  dressed 
as  if  going  to  market.  Mrs.  Cluppms  has  a  market  basket 
with  her. 

Mrs.  Cluppins. — Well,  I  must  say  I  calls  it  proper  man¬ 
ners  for  Mrs.  Bardell  to  give  us  leave  to  sit  in 
this  ’ere  apartment. 

Mrs.  Sanders. — Yes,  it’s  quite  an  honor,  to  be  sure. 
You’re  off  to  market,  I  suppose? 
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Mrs.  Cluppins. — Yes,  I  must  ’ave  some  kidney  pertaters. 
They’re  awful  dear  at  present  Mrs.  Sanders.  So 
this  is  the  private  apartment  of  ’er  single  gentle¬ 
man  lodger? 

Mrs.  Sanders. — Yes,  and  a  very  snug  and  tidy  place  it 
is,  too. 

Mrs.  Cluppins. — Snug  enough,  but  I  wouldn’t  say  tidy. 
It  needs  sweepin’  and  dustin.’ 

Mrs.  Sanders. — Yes,  so  it  do,  but  Martha  was  just  goin’ 
to  do  up  the  place.  Didn’t  you  notice  she  ’ad  the 
duster  in  ’er  ’and  when  she  went  out  just  now  to 
take  the  bread  from  the  baker,  and  there’s  the 
broom  in  the  corner. 

Mrs.  Cluppins. — Yes,  but  why  does  she  leave  letters  lyin’ 
about  for  people  ’as  ain’t  got  no  business  to  see  ’em 
( Picks  up  the  envelopes  from  table,  they  have  been 
opened).  If  I  could  only  read,  I’d  read  ’em.  It 
would  serve  ’er  right  for  bein’  so  careless. 

Mrs.  Sanders. — For  shame,  Elizabeth  Cluppins,  to  think 
of  such  a  houtrage.  ’And  them  letters  ’ere,  I’m 
a  eddicated  person.  (Mrs.  C.  passes  the  letters  to 
her.  She  takes  out  the  first  letter  and  examines 
it  zvith  a  puzzled  expression)  Queer  letters,  I 
calls  ’em,  I  can’t  make  out  no  meanin’  to  it. 

Mrs.  Cluppins. — Wot  does  it  say? 

Mrs.  Sanders. — It  says — ‘Garro way’s,  12  o’clock.  Dear 
Mrs.  B.  Chops  and  tomato  sauce.  Yours,  Pick¬ 
wick.’ 
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Mrs.  Cluppins. — Wot  does  it  mean,  Susannah  Sanders? 

Mrs.  Sanders. — I  don’t  know,  Elizabeth  Cluppins — I  ain’t 
got  no  idea. 

Mrs.  Cluppins. — But  there’s  another.  Read  that. 

Mrs.  Sanders. — This  one  says — “Dear  Mrs.  B.  I  shall 
not  be  home  till  to-morrow.  Slow  coach.  Don’t 
trouble  yourself  about  the  warming  pan.” 

Mrs.  Cluppins.— -It  ain’t  got  no  name,  ’as  it  ? 

Mrs.  Sanders. — No,  but  it’s  the  same  'and  writin’. 

Mrs.  Cluppins. — Chops,  warmin’  pans  and  tomato  sauce? 
Them  is  queer  expressions,  don’t  you  think  ? 
Maybe  ’e  means  ’em  for  pet  names. 

Mrs.  Sanders. — Pickwick,  why  ’es  ’er  gentleman  lodger. 
I  wouldn’t  dream  she  would  fly  at  such  ’igh  game. 
’E’s  quite  a  swell. 

Mrs.  Cluppins. — Yes,  so  ’e  may  be.  But  Martha  is  a  fine 
woman,  too.  ’E  calls  ’er  Dear  doesn’t  ’e,  and 
signs  ’isself  Yours,  which  is  goin’  pretty  far, 
I  consider. 

Mrs.  Sanders. — Well,  any’ow,  they’re  private  letters  and 
nobody  else’s  business,  so  we’ll  just  put  ’em  back 
where  we  got  ’em. 

(She  is  replacing  letters  in  envelopes.) 

Mrs.  Cluppins. — Make  ’aste  then.  I  ’ear  Mrs.  Bardell 
a-comin’. 

(Enter  Mrs.  Bardell  with  loaf  of  bread  and  duster.) 
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Mrs.  Bar  dell. — Excuse  me  for  leavin’  of  you  so  long 
ladies,  but  that  baker  ’as  so  much  to  say. 

Mrs.  Sanders. —  (coyly)  ’E  ’as — to  some  people.  Ah, 
Martha. 

Mrs.  Bardell. — What  do  you  mean,  Mrs.  Sanders?  What 
are  you  hintin’  at? 

Mrs.  Sanders. — Oh,  nothin’.  Only  people  will  talk  in  the 
neighborhood. 

Mrs.  Bardell. — Not  about  me  and  the  baker?  What  non¬ 
sense. 

Mrs.  Cluppins. — Mrs.  Mudberry  told  me  t’other  day  ’e 
told  ’er  ’e  thought  you  was  a  extra  good  lookin’ 
woman. 

Mrs.  Bardell. — Well,  that  only  shows  ’e  is  a  man  of  good 
judgment.  I  wish  ’is  bread  was  as  good. 

Mrs.  Sanders. — Besides,  I  ’eard  ’e  is  engaged  to  marry 
Jane  Smithers. 

Mrs.  Bardell. — She’s  welcome  to  ’im.  I  wish  ’em  joy, 
I’m  sure. 

Mrs.  Cluppins. — You  would  look  ’igher  than  bakers,  I’ll 
be  bound,  Mrs.  Bardell. 

Mrs.  Bardell. — Indeed  I  would. 

Mrs.  Sanders. — We  was  just  sayin’  what  a  snug  apart¬ 
ment  this  is  for  your  single  gentleman  lodger. 
Mr.-er- 

Mrs.  Bardell. — Mr.  Samuel  Pickwick. 

Mrs.  Cluppins. — I’m  told  ’e  is  quite  a  ’igh  up  schollard 
and  all  that. 

Mrs.  Sanders. — Your  lucky  to  ’ave  a  lodger  of  such  ’igh 
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class,  Mrs.  Bardell,  but  ’es  no  better  than  you 
ought  to  ’ave.  If  ’e  was  a  man  of  as  good  judg¬ 
ment  as  the  baker  ’e  might  take  a  fancy  to  you 
’isself. 

Mrs.  Bardell. — Nonsense,  Mrs.  Sanders,  don’t  talk  such 
nonsense.  Mr.  Pickwick  is — ( suddenly  stops  and 
tiptoes  towards  door  listening) .  Hush,  I  think 
I  hear  his  step  on  the  stair.  Slip  into  the  back 
room,  quick.  ( exit  Mrs.  S.  and  Mrs.  C.  quietly ) 
And  there’s  my  bread  and  his  notes.  I  mustn’t 
leave  them  lyin’  about.  ( picks  them  up  and  exits, 
back  C ) 

(Enter  Pickwick.  Places  hat  and  cane  on  table. 

Walks  about  while  taking  off  gloves.) 

Pickwick. — Well,  our  preparations  for  the  tour  are  about 
completed,  and  I  flatter  myself  The  Pickwick  Club 
will  do  something  for  the  advancement  of  science 
and  general  intelligence  by  the  investigations  it  is 
about  to  make  throughout  the  country.  And  I 
think  I  have  done  wisely  in  deciding  to  engage  a 
valet — this  fellow  at  the  White  Hart — Sam  Weller. 
I’m  sure  he  has  talents  above  the  position  of 
Boots,  (sits  down)  I  took  quite  a  fancy  to  him 
and  I  hope  he’ll  come.  By  the  way,  I  wonder  if 
Mrs.  Bardell’s  little  boy  is  back  yet.  I  sent  him 
off  a  couple  of  hours  ago  to  the  Borough  to  fetch 
Weller.  I  must  know  at  once.  I’ll  ring  for  Mrs. 
Bardell  and  enquire — and  I’ll  take  the  opportunity 
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of  sounding  her  on  the  wisdom  of  hiring  the  man. 
She’s  a  very  sagacious  person,  and  I’m  sure  her 
opinion  on  such  a  subject  would  be  worth  having. 
I’m  sorry  I  didn’t  talk  it  over  with  her  before 
sending  for  Weller,  but  that  can’t  be  helped  now. 
Tommy  is  surely  back  by  this  time.  ( looking  at 
watch )  Winkle  and  the  others,  will  be  here  soon 
and  I  want  the  man  here  to  meet  them.  I’ll  ring 
and  enquire.  ( rings  bell  on  table ) 

( Enter  Mrs.  Bardell  zvith  duster — Mr.  Pickwick  rises.) 

Mrs.  Bardell. — Oh,  sir,  I  was  just  cornin’  to  fit  up  your 
apartment  when  you  rang  the  bell.  I  ’ope  you’ll 
excuse  my  delay  — 

Mr.  Pickwick. — It’s  not  that,  Mrs.  Bardell.  I  wanted  to 
know  if  your  little  boy  has  returned  yet? 

Mrs.  Bardell. — No  sir,  ’e’s  not  back  yet. 

Mr.  Pickwick. — He  took  a  note  up  to  the  Borough  for  me, 
you  know.  ( Mrs  Bardell  begins  dusting ) 

Mrs.  Bardell. — Yes  sir,  ’e’ll  be  back  presently,  I  ’ope. 

Mr.  Pickzvick. — He’s  been  quite  a  long  time  gone. 

Mrs.  Bardell. — Well  sir,  it’s  a  good  long  way  to  the 
Borough,  isn’t  it,  Sir? 

Mr.  Pickzvick. — True,  it  is  quite  a  distance,  (aside)  This 
seems  a  good  opportunity  to  get  her  advice. 
(aloud)  Er — Mrs.  Bardell  (consulting  note  book) 

Mrs.  Bardell. —  (stops  dusting  and  is  very  attentive.  She 
is  standing  near  chair  opposite  Mr.  P.)  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Pickivick. — Er — Do  you  think  it  a  much  greater  ex¬ 
pense  to  keep  two  people  than  to  keep  one? 

Mrs.  Bar  dell. — La,  Mr.  Pickwick,  what  a  question. 

Mr.  Pickwick. — Well,  but  do  you? 

Mrs.  Bardell. — That  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  per¬ 
son,  Mr.  Pickwick,  you  know  and  whether  it’s 
a  careful  and  saving  person,  sir. 

Mr.  Pickwick. — That’s  very  true,  but  the  person  I  have 
in  my  eye,  I  think  possesses  these  qualities,  and 
has,  moreover,  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  a  great  deal  of  sharpness,  Mrs.  Bardell, 
which  may  be  of  material  use  to  me. 

Mrs.  Bardell. — La,  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Mr.  Pickwick. — Yes,  and  to  tell  the  truth  Mrs.  Bardell, 
I  have  made  up  my  mind,  (sits  dozvn) 

Mrs.  Bardell. — Dear  me,  sir.  (dropping  into  chair ) 

Mr.  Pickwick. — You’ll  think  it  very  strange,  now,  that  I 
never  consulted  you  about  this  matter,  and  never 
even  mentioned  it  till  I  sent  your  little  boy  out 
this  morning,  eh? 

Mrs.  Bardell. — Oh,  Mr.  Pickwick,  sir. 

Mr.  Pickwick. — Well,  what  do  you  think?  The  expense 
won’t  be  much  greater  will  it  ? 

Mrs.  Bardell. — Oh,  Mr.  Pickwick,  you’re  very  kind,  sir. 

Mr.  Pickwick. — Yes,  kind  to  myself,  certainly,  but  it’ll 
save  you  a  good  deal  of  trouble  too,  won’t  it? 

Mrs.  Bardell. — Oh,  I  never  thought  anything  of  the 
trouble,  sir,  and  of  course,  I  should  take  more 
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trouble  to  please  you  then  than  ever,  but  it’s  so 
kind  of  you,  Mr.  Pickwick,  to  have  so  much  con¬ 
sideration  for  my  loneliness.  ( overcome  with 
emotion ) 

Mr.  Pickwick. —  ( rising )  Ah,  to  be  sure;  I  never  thought 
of  that.  When  I’m  in  town  you’ll  always  have 
somebody  to  sit  with  you.  To  be  sure,  so  you  will. 

Mrs.  Bardell. —  ( rising )  I’m  sure  I  hought  to  be  a  very 
’appy  woman. 

Mr.  Pickwick. — And  your  little  boy,  — 

Mrs.  Bardell. —  ( with  a  sob )  Bless  his  ’art. 

Mr.  Pickwick. — He,  too,  will  have  a  companion — a  lively 
one,  who’ll  teach  him,  I’ll  be  bound,  more  tricks 
in  a  week  than  he  would  ever  learn  in  a  year. 

Mrs.  Bardell. — Oh,  you  dear.  ( Pickwick  gives  a  start  of 
astonishment )  Oh,  you  good,  kind,  playful  dear. 
( suddenly  steps  forward  and  throws  her  arms 
around  Pickwick’s  neck,  sobbing ) 

Mr.  Pickwick. — Bless  my  soul,  my  good  woman,  dear  me, 
what  a  situation.  Pray  consider,  Mrs.  Bardell, 
Don’t,  don’t — if  anybody  should  come  ( he  strug¬ 
gles  to  get  free) 

Mrs.  Bardell. — Oh,  let  them  come.  I’ll  never  leave  you, 
dear,  kind,  good,  soul. 

Mr.  Pickwick. — Mercy  upon  me — there’s  a  good  creature, 
don’t !  I  hear  somebody  coming  up  the  stairs.  Oh 
mercy  on  us,  she’s  fainted,  (he  is  holding  Mrs. 
Bardell  around  the  waist,  while  her  head  is  throzvn 
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back.  Tommy  Bardell  appears  at  door.  He 
stands  a  moment  in  horror  and  fright ) 

Tommy. — Mother,  Mother,  O  you  bad  horrid  man,  stop 
hurting  my  mother.  ( hastily  goes  and  catches  hold 
of  Pickwick’s  coat  tail,  and  tries  to  pull  him  away 
striking  and  kicking  him) 

Mr.  Pickwick. — Stop  it,  you  little  villain — he’s  mad — 
stop  it. 

{Enter  Winkle,  Snodgrass,  and  Tupman,  they  stand 
transfixed  for  a  moment  in  attitudes  of  great  amaze¬ 
ment.) 

All  three. — What’s  the  matter,  what’s  the  matter? 

Mr.  Pickwick. — Gentlemen,  give  me  your  assistance  here. 
Take  away  this  outrageous  boy,  quick,  and  help  me 
with  this  woman  who’s  in  a  dead  faint,  {ivhile  he 
is  speaking  Winkle  hastens  to  seize  Tommy  and 
pulls  him  away  kicking  and  crying,  “He  was  try¬ 
ing  to  kill  my  mother.”  Snodgrass  and  Tupman 
support  Mrs.  Bardell,  and  Pickwick,  very  much  ex¬ 
cited,  is  straightening  his  collar,  coat,  etc.)  Now 
conduct  her  down  stairs,  Tupman,  and  you,  Snod¬ 
grass,  take  that  little  savage  along  with  her. 
Tupman. — Take  my  arm  ma’am,  you’re  quite  weak. 
Mrs.  Bardell. —  {taking  his  arm)  I’m  better  now.  Oh 
dear,  where  are  you,  Tommy,  my  darling? 
Winkle. — Here’s  your  precious  child,  ma’am. 

Tommy. — O,  Mother,  Mother. 

Mrs.  Bardell. — Come  darling. 
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( Winkle  gives  Tommy  a  push  tozvards  his  mother.  He 

takes  her  hand.  Exit  Mrs.  Bardell  and  Tommy,  and 

Tupman.) 

Mr.  Pickwick. — I  can’t  conceive — most  extraordinary — 
what’s  the  matter  with  that  woman?  Never  knew 
anything  like  it  in  my  life.  ( re-enter  Winkle, 
Snodgrass  and  Tupman,  stand  in  silence  in  em¬ 
barrassed  attitude )  I  had  merely  announced  to  her 
my  intention  of  keeping  a  man  servant  when  she 
fell  into  the  extraordinary  paroxysm  in  which  you 
found  her.  Very  extraordinary  thing. 

T up  man . — V ery . 

Winkle. — Very. 

S  nod  grass. — V  ery. 

Pickwick. — Placed  me  in  such  an  extremely  awkward 
situation. 

Tupman. — Very. 

Winkle. — Very. 

Snodgrass. — Very. 

Pickzvick. — Well,  not  a  word  of  this  ridiculous  incident, 
gentlemen,  be  very  discreet  on  this  point. 

Tupman. — Very. 

Winkle. — Very. 

S  nod  grass. — V  ery. 

Pickzvick. — I  sent  that  little  demon  to  the  Borough  to 
fetch  Sam  Weller.  I  wonder  if  he  came. 

Tupman. — There  is  a  man  in  the  passage  now. 
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Pickwick. — Have  the  goodness  to  call  him  up — Snod¬ 
grass. 

Snodgrass. — Certainly,  (exit) 

Pickwick. — I’m  glad  he’s  come,  and  hope  he  will  accept 
the  position.  I  think  he’s  the  very  man.  Oh, 
here  he  is.  ( enter  Sam  Weller  with  Snodgrass ) 
Good  morning,  Weller. 

Sam. — At  your  service,  sir.  You  wanted  to  see  me,  and 
’ere  I  am.  Wot  can  I  do  for  you,  sir,  anything  I 
can  come  for,  to  go  for,  to  fetch  for,  to  carry  for 
to — 

Pickwick. — Well,  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  took  quite  a 
fancy  to  you  at  the  White  Hart  Inn.  You  re¬ 
member  me  there,  of  course. 

Sam. — I  do,  and  I’m  very  much  obliged,  I’m  sure. 

Pickwick. — Sit  down.  You  may  put  your  hat  on  the 
floor. 

Sam. — Thankee,  sir.  (sits  down )  I  don’t  think  the 
floor  will  ’urt  it.  Taint  a  very  good  ’un  to  look  at, 
but  it’s  an  astonishing  ’un  to  wear.  And  afore 
the  brim  went,  it  was  a  werry  handsome  tile.  How¬ 
ever  its  lighter  without  it,  that’s  one  thing  and 
every  hole  lets  in  some  air,  that’s  another —  Wen- 
tilation  gossamer,  I  calls  it. 

Winkle. — Ventilation  gossamer  is  good. 

Pickwick. — Now  to  business — I  sent  for  you. 

Sam. — That’s  the  pint,  sir,  out  with  it,  as  the  father  said 
to  the  child  when  he  swallowed  a  farden. 
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Pickwick. — Well,  in  the  first  place,  are  you  willing  to  give 
up  your  present  situation  ? 

Sam. — Afore  I  answers  that  question,  gentlemen,  I  should 
like  to  know  in  the  first  place  whether  your  going 
to  purwide  me  with  a  better. 

Pickwick. — I  have  half  made  up  my  mind  to  engage  you 
myself. 

Sam.— Have  you,  though?  That’s  all  right  so  far. 
Wages? 

Pickwick. — Twelve  pounds  a  year. 

Sam. — Clothes  ? 

Pickwick. — Two  suits. 

Sam. — Better  than  these,  I  ’ope.  Work? 

Pickzmck. — To  travel  about  with  me  and  these  gentlemen 
and  make  yourself  generally  useful. 

Sam. — It’s  a  bargain.  Take  the  bill  down.  I’m  let  to 
a  single  gentleman,  and  the  terms  is  agreed  upon. 

Pickivick. — Very  good,  Tupman,  please  hand  me  that 
parcel,  (it  is  brought  and  placed  on  table.  Pick¬ 
wick  opens  it  and  displays  suit  of  clothes )  This 
is  the  first  suit.  How  do  you  like  it? 

Sam. — Very  stylish,  fit  for  a  Hemperor.  I’ll  go  and  put 
it  on,  and  if  it  fits  me  ’arf  as  well  as  the  place  it’ll 
do. 

Pickwick. — Very  well,  Sam.  Come  back  at  eight  o’clock 
this  evening  for  your  instructions. 

Sam. — Thankee,  sir.  Right  you  are,  I’ll  be  on  ’and, 
prompt,  sir.  (exit  Sam  with  clothes ) 
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Pickwick. — I  think  he’ll  do.  Active,  cheerful,  willing 
and  amusing.  What  do  you  think? 

Winkle. — He’ll  do  capitally. 

Others. — Yes,  an  excellent  choice. 

Pickwick. — But  now,  gentlemen,  reverting  to  that,  er, 
most  unfortunate  and  disagreeable  episode — I 
hope  you  do  not  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  of 
my  complete  innocence.  The  word  of  a  Pickwick¬ 
ian  is  final,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  was  in  no  way 
responsible  for  what  you  witnessed.  It  was  an 
accident,  and  to  me  a  very  embarrassing  and  ob¬ 
jectionable  one.  ( Pickwick  is  affected  and  puts  his 
handkerchief  to  his  eyes ) 

Winkle. — Very. 

Snodgrass. — V  ery . 

Tupman. — Very. —  ( They  each  use  handkerchiefs .) 
CURTAIN— END  OF  PROLOGUE 
(A  lapse  of  six  months  is  supposed  to  occur ) 


ACT 

Scene. — Court  Room,  Judge’s  bench  L  ( Slanting ) 
Jury  Box  R  ( Slanting )  Lawyer’s  table,  C.  Jurymen  and 
others  sitting  in  back  of  court  room,  Chairs  for  witnesses, 
etc.  R.  &  L.  in  front. 


( Enter  Tony  Weller  and  Sam  Weller.) 
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Tony. — So  ’ere’s  where  the  trial  is  a-comin’  off,  hey? 

Sam. — Yes  father,  this  is  the  werry  spot. 

Tony. — Veil,  I  suppose  your  governor  will  want  to  call 
some  witnesses  to  speak  to  his  character  and  per¬ 
haps  to  prove  a  Hallebi.  I’ve  been  turnin’  the 
business  over  in  my  mind  and  he  may  make  ’isself 
easy,  Sammy.  I’ve  got  some  friends  as  will  do 
either  for  him,  but  my  advice  would  be  this  ’ere, 
never  mind  the  character  and  stick  to  the  Hallebi. 
Nothin’  like  a  Hallebi,  Sammy,  nothin’. 

Sam. — A  Hallebi?  Wot  do  you  mean?  You  don’t  take 
this  court  for  the  Old  Bailey,  do  you? 

Tony. — That  ain’t  no  part  of  the  present  consideration.  A 
Hallebi’s  the  thing  to  get  him  off,  and  my  ’pinion 
is,  Sammy,  that  if  your  governor  don’t  prove  a 
hallebi,  he’ll  be  what  the  Italians  call  “regular 
flummoxed’’  and  that’s  all  about  it. 

Sam. — Oh,  don’t  worry  yourself,  my  Prussian  Blue.  My 
governor  ’as  got  the  greatest  big  wig  of  ’em  all  to 
look  arter  his  case — Mr.  Serjeant  Snubbin,  no 
less,  ’e  can  do  wot  ’e  likes  with  the  jury,  they  say. 
But  it’s  agoin’  to  start  soon,  so  you’d  better  go 
and  get  a  seat  in  the  court,  my  ancient.  I’ll  stay 
’ere  to  be  with  the  governor. 

Tony. — All  right,  Sammy,  I’ll  be  where  I  can  see  he  don’t 
get  wictimized.  ( retires  to  rear  of  court  room. 
Sam  sits  down.  Enter  Serjt.  Snubbin  and  Mr. 
Perker,  who  walk  together  to  C ) 

Snubbin. — Of  course,  Perker,  I’m  convinced  there’s 
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nothing  in  it  at  all,  Pickwick  has  assured  me  so 
very  earnestly,  and  I  have  absolute  confidence  in 
him  as  a  gentleman. 

Perker. — I  quite  agree  with  you,  Serjt.  Snubbin,  we  will 
get  the  verdict,  of  course. 

Snubbin. — Ah,  as  to  that — ( they  go  on  conversing  while 
Pickwick  enters  along  with  Phunkey  and  followed 
by  Winkle,  Snodgrass  and  Tupman.  Sam  ar¬ 
ranges  seats  for  the  party.  L.) 

Mr.  Pickzuick. —  ( leaving  group  and  walking  over  to  Serjt. 
Snubbin )  Serjt.  Snubbin,  I  take  this  opportunity 
of  repeating  what  I  said  at  your  chambers,  as  I 
hope  you  remember,  that  I  solemnly  declare  there 
is  no  foundation  in  truth  and  fact  for  this  action 
against  me. 

Snubbin. — I  quite  believe  you,  sir,  certainly. 

Pickwick.— I  hope  you  do,  sir,  because,  though  I  am  very 
well  aware  of  the  inestimable  value  of  your  as¬ 
sistance,  I  must  beg  to  add  that,  unless  you  sin¬ 
cerely  believe  me  to  be  entirely  innocent,  I  would 
rather  be  deprived  of  you  and  your  talents  than 
have  the  advantage  of  them,  sir. 

Snubbin. — I  fully  believe  in  you,  Mr.  Pickwick,  fully. 

Pickwick. — Very  good.  ( Pickwick  returns  to  his  place 
and  converses  with  Phunkey  and  the  others ) 

Snubbin.— By  the  way,  Perker,  who  is  with  me  in  this 
case  ? 

Perker. — Mr.  Phunkey,  sir. 
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Snubbin. — Phunkey?  Phunkey?  I  never  heard  the  name 
before,  is  he  here? 

Perker. — Yes,  sir,  I’ll  bring  him  over.  ( brings  Phunkey 
to  Serjt.  Snubbin,  and  then  goes  to  seat  next  to 
Pickwick )  Allow  me  to  present  Mr.  Phunkey  to 
you,  Serjeant  Snubbin. 

Snubbin. — I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  be¬ 
fore,  I  believe  Mr. — er. — Phunkey? 

Phunkey. — But  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you, 
sir,  and  of  admiring  and  envying  you  for  eight 
years  and  a  q-quarter.  (with  a  slight  stutter ) 

Snubbin. — Really?  You  are  with  me  in  this  Bardell- 
Pickwick  case,  I  understand?  You’ve  read  the 
papers,  I  suppose? 

Phunkey. — Oh  yes,  sir,  I  think  I  may  claim  to  have  a 
thorough  grasp  of  them. 

Snubbin. — You’ve  conferred  with  our  client,  Mr.  Pick¬ 
wick,  I  presume? 

Phunkey. — Certainly,  sir. 

Snubbin. — Then  let  us  sit  down  and  compare  notes  a  little. 
(they  go  arid  sit  down  at  Barristers’  table ) 

Perker. —  (to  Pickwick)  I  do  hope  the  foreman  of  the 
Jury,  whoever  he  is,  has  had  a  comfortable  break¬ 
fast. 

Pickwick. — Why  so,  sir?  What  bearing  has  that  in  this 
case  ? 

Perker. — Very  important,  sir.  If  he  is  hungry,  or  out  of 
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temper,  it  will  affect  the  whole  jury,  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  mean  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff. 

Pickwick. — Extraordinary.  I  didn’t  know  that.  Let  us 
hope  he  has  been  well  fed,  sir.  That ,  I  suppose, 
is  the  Judge’s  bench? 

Perker. — Yes,  and  that  the  Jury  box  over  there. 

( Enter  Dodson  and  Fogg.  D.  carries  Mrs.  Bardell’s  um¬ 
brella  and  reticule  and  smelling  salts.  They  elaborately 
lead  the  way  to  seats,  R,  followed  by  Mrs.  Bar  dell  who 
is  supported  by  Mrs.  Clup pins,  and  Mrs.  Sanders,  who 
is  leading  Tommy.  Dodson  and  Fogg,  with  elaborate 
ceremony,  seat  the  party  and  then  take  their  places  beside 
them.  Tommy  sits  at  his  mother’s  feet.) 

Pickwick. —  (to  Perker)  Dodson  and  Fogg,  the  villains. 

(Perker  strives  to  soothe  him ) 

(Enter  Serjt.  Buzfuz,  who  on  his  way  to  his  place  at 
the  Barristers’  table,  stops  to  address  Serjt.  S nubbin .) 

Buzfuz. — It’s  a  fine  morning,  Brother  Snubbin. 

Snubbin. — It  is,  Brother  Buzfuz,  a  very  fine  morning. 

(they  converse  a  little  while) 

Pickwick. —  (to  Perker)  Who  is  that  red-faced  man  who 
is  speaking  to,  Mr.  Serjt.  Snubbin? 

Perker. — That  is  Serjt.  Buzfuz,  the  leading  counsel  for 
the  plaintiff. 

Pickwick. — He  is  against  us,  then? 
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Perker. — O  yes,  certainly. 

Pickwick. — Then  by  what  right — how  dare  he  have  the 
assurance  to  come  and  tell  our  counsel  that  it  is  a 
fine  morning?  It  is  audacious.  And  as  for  Fogg, 
the  villain,  I  must  have  a  word  with  him. 

Perker. — I  would  advise  you  not  sir,  it  is  scarcely  reg¬ 
ular. 

Pickwick. — But  sir,  I  owe  it  to  my  own  character. 

{Pickwick  walks  over  to  Dodson  and  Pogg.) 

Pickwick. — I  am  Mr.  Pickwick,  sir.  {Mrs.  Bar  dell  puts 
handkerchief  to  eyes,  Mrs.  C.  and  Mrs.  S.  regard 
P.  with  aversion ) 

Fogg. — So  I  believe. 

Dodson. — Ah,  you  are  the  defendant  in  Bardell  and  Pick¬ 
wick? 

Pickwick. — I  am,  sir. 

Dodson. — Well,  sir. 

Pickwick.— 1  just  take  this  opportunity,  gentlemen,  to 
express  my  surprise  at  your  conduct  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  and  to  inquire  what  grounds  of  action  you 
have  against  me? 

Dodson. — You  will  learn  that  in  a  very  short  time,  sir. 
Meanwhile,  sir,  consult  your  own  conscience  and 
your  own  feelings. 

Pickwick. — My  conscience  is  clear,  and  my  feelings  are 
that  this  action  is  a  vile  conspiracy,  sirs. 

Dodson. — We,  sir,  are  guided  entirely  by  the  state¬ 
ment  of  our  client.  That  statement  may  be  true, 
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or  it  may  be  false,  it  may  be  credible  or  it  may  be 
incredible,  but  if  it  be  true,  and  if  it  be  credible, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  sir,  that  our  grounds  of 
action,  sir,  are  strong  and  not  to  be  shaken. 

F°gg- — Most  certainly,  sir. 

Pickwick. — Well,  sirs,  you  will  permit  me  to  assure  you 
that  I  am  a  most  unfortunate  man,  as  far  as  this 
case  is  concerned. 

Dodson. — You  may  be  an  unfortunate  man,  sir,  or  you 
may  be  a  designing  one,  but  if  I  were  called  upon 
as  a  juryman  in  that  box  to  express  an  opinion  of 
your  conduct,  sir,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that 
I  should  have  but  one  opinion  about  it. 

Fogg. — I  say  precisely  the  same,  sir. 

Pickwick. — Well,  gentlemen,  we  shall  await  the  outcome. 
But  I  must  give  myself  the  satisfaction  of  saying 
plainly  to  you  that  of  all  the  disgraceful  and  ras¬ 
cally  proceedings  .  .  . 

Dodson. — Stay,  sir,  stay.  Mr  Fogg,  please  particu¬ 
larly  note  what  this  gentleman  says.  Pray  go  on, 
sir.  Disgraceful  and  rascally  proceedings,  I  think 
you  said? 

Pickwick. — I  did,  I  said,  sir,  that  of  all  the  disgraceful 
and  rascally  proceedings  that  ever  were  attempted, 
this  is  the  most  so,  I  repeat  it,  sir. 

Dodson. — You  hear  that,  Mr.  Fogg? 

Fogg. — I  won’t  forget  these  expressions,  Mr.  Dodson. 

Dodson. — Perhaps  you  would  like  to  call  us  swindlers, 
sir? 
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Fogg. — Yes,  pray  do,  sir,  if  you  feel  disposed.  Now 
pray  do,  sir. 

Pickwick. — I  do,  you  are  swindlers.  (Sam  Weller  begins 
to  take  alarm ) 

Dodson. — Very  good,  you  hear  that,  Mr.  Fogg. 

Fogg. — O  yes,  Mr.  Dodson. 

Dodson. — Go  on,  sir.  Go  on.  You  had  better  call  us 
thieves,  sir,  or  perhaps  you  would  like  to  assault 
one  of  us?  Pray  do  it,  sir,  if  you  would.  We 
will  not  make  the  smallest  resistance.  Pray  do  it, 
sir. 

Sam. —  ( intervening )  You  just  come  away,  (as  he  leads 
Pickwick  back  to  his  place )  Mr.  Pickwick.  Battle¬ 
dore  and  shuttlecock’s  a  werry  good  game  when 
you  ain’t  the  shuttlecock,  and  two  lawyers  the 
battledores,  in  which  case  it  gets  too  excitin’  to  be 
pleasant.  Come  away,  sir.  If  you  want  to  ease 
your  mind  by  blowing  somebody  up,  come  out  into 
the  courtyard  and  blow  me  up,  but  it’s  rather  too 
expensive  work  to  be  carried  on  here,  (he  leads 
Pickwick  to  a  seat) 

(Enter  Crier,  who  stands  inside  court  door.) 

Crier. — Order.  (All  rise  and  remain  standing  while 
Judge  enters,  and  ascends  to  Bench,  follozved  by 
clerk,  who  takes  his  seat  below  bench,  and  con¬ 
stable  who  takes  a  position  near  Jury  Box.  All 
resume  seats)  Oyez,  Oyez,  Oyez,  All  ye  who  have 
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business  in  this  court  now  attend.  In  the  King’s 
name  this  court  is  now  open. 

Judge. — Call  the  first  case. 

Clerk. — Bardell  against  Pickwick. 

Judge. — Summon  the  Jury. 

Each  Juryman  is  called  in  turn,  by  the  Clerk,  the  name 
being  repeated  by  the  Crier  and  then  by  the  Constable, 
often  incorrectly.  As  each  Juror  is  called  he  responds 
to  his  name  and  proceeds  from  the  body  of  Hall  to  stage, 
on  the  way  illustrating  the  character  in  movement  and 
using  some  characteristic  expression  as  below.') 

No.  1.  EbENEzER  Scrooge. —  (Jury  Service,  Humbug, 
I’ve  got  my  own  business  to  attend  to). 

No.  2.  Mark  TaplEy  (Well,  we  might  as  well  be  jolly). 
No.  3.  WiGKiNS  Micawber  (I  knew  something  would 
turn  up,  I  was  sure  of  it). 

No.  4.  Joseph  Bagstock  (Gad,  they  need  old  Joey,  they 
can’t  get  along  without  Joey,  sir). 

No.  5.  Alfred  Jingle  (Good — Citizen’s  Duty — Jury — 
certainly— Quite  so). 

No.  6.  John  Gradgrind  (Facts,  that’s  what  we  want — 
Facts). 

No.  7.  Parson  Chadband  (Ah,  yes,  let  us  consider  the 
trewth) . 

No.  8.  Caleb  Plummer  (Where’s  the  cricket,  I  don't 
hear  him  chirping  on  the  hearth). 

No.  9.  Dick  SwivELLER  (Ah — if  the  marchioness  could 
only  see  me  now). 
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No.  10.  Uriah  Heep  ( I’m  only  a  very  ’umble  person, 
sir,  very  ’umble,  but  I’ll  do  my  best). 

Clerk. — Thomas  Groffin. 

Groffin. — Here.  ( comes  forward  from  rear  of  Court 
Room) 

Clerk.— Take  your  place  in  the  box,  sir. 

Groffin. — I  beg  this  court’s  pardon,  but  I  ’ope  this  court 
will  excuse  my  attendance. 

Judge. — On  what  grounds,  sir? 

Groffin. — I  am  a  chemist,  my  lord,  and  I  have  no  assist¬ 
ant. 

Judge. — I  can’t  help  that,  sir.  You  should  hire  one. 

Groffin. — I  can’t  afford  it,  my  lord. 

Judge. — Then  you  ought  to  be  able  to  afford  it,  sir. 

Groffin. — I  know  I  ought  to, — If  I  got  on  as  well  as  I 
deserved,  but  I  don’t,  my  lord. 

Judge. — That  will  do.  Swear  the  gentleman. 

Groffin — I  am  to  be  sworn,  my  lord,  am  I? 

Judge. — Certainly,  sir. 

Groffin. — Very  well,  my  lord.  Then  there’ll  be  murder 
before  this  trial’s  over,  that’s  all. 

Judge. — What  do  you  mean  by  your  threat  of  murder, 
sir? 

Groffin. — I  merely  wanted  to  observe,  my  lord,  that  I’ve 
left  nobody  but  an  errand  boy  in  my  shop. 

Judge. — Well,  sir,  I  suppose  he  is  a  nice  boy  and  won’t 
run  away  with  the  shop. 

Groffin. — He’s  a  very  nice  boy,  my  lord,  but  he’s  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  drugs,  and  I  know  that  the  prevail- 
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ing  impression  on  his  mind  is  that  Epsom  salts 
means  oxalic  acid  and  syrup  of  senna,  laudanum. 
That’s  all,  my  lord. 

Judge. — I’ll  make  a  note  of  it. 

Clerk. — Richard  Upwich. 

Upwich. — ’ere  ( comes  forward')  Can’t  I  get  out  of  this 
’ere  job,  me  lord?  There’s  nothin’  in  it  for  me, 
you  know,  and  I  promised  to  take  the  missus  and 
young  ’uns  for  a  drive  to  ’Amstead  ’Eath  this 
arternoon. 

Judge. — I’ll  send  you  for  a  drive  to  Newgate  if  you  say 
another  word.  Take  your  place,  sir. 

Upwich. — It’s  all  right,  m’lord,  I’ll  be  sworn,  but  there'll 
be  a  bloomin’  row  with  the  missus  over  this  ’ere. 

Judge. — Sit  down.  Another  word  and  I’ll  commit  you 
for  contempt. 

Upivich. —  ( Takes  his  seat.) 

Clerk. — Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  stand  up  to  be  sworn. 

( He  administers  the  oath,  in  a  rapid  tone,  as  follows: 

“The  evidence  you  shall  hear,  you  shall  well  and  truly 

try,  and  a  just  verdict  render,  you  so  promise.") 

Mrs.  B. —  ( Suddenly  awaking  from  her  drooping  con¬ 
dition  and  hysterically  kissing  the  boy)  My  dar¬ 
ling,  my  darling. 

Dodson. — Compose  yourself,  madam. 

Fogg. — Yes,  madam,  try  to  compose  yourself. 

{Mrs.  Cluppins  and  Mrs.  Sanders  burst  into  tears. 

Serjt.  Buzfuz  ostentatiously  wipes  his  eyes  and  looks  to- 
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zvctrds  the  jury.  Dodson  and  Fogg  seem  overcome  zvith 

emotion.  Jury  seem  much  affected .) 

Perker. —  ( aside  to  Pickwick )  Very  good  notion  that. 
Capital  fellows,  those,  Dodson  and  Fogg,  excellent 
ideas  of  effect,  my  dear  sir,  excellent. 

Pickwick. — They’re  rascals,  sir,  rascals. 

Judge. — Go  on. 

Clerk. — Bardell  against  Pickwick. 

Serjt.  B. — I  am  for  the  plaintiff,  my  lord. 

Judge. — Who  is  with  you,  Bro.  Buzfuz. 

Mr.  Skimpin. — I  am,  my  lord. 

Snubbin. — I  appear  for  the  defendant,  my  lord. 

Judge. — Anybody  with  you,  Brother  Snubbin. 

Snubbin. — Mr.  Phunkey,  my  lord. 

Judge. —  ( writing )  Serjt.  Buzfuz,  and  Mr.  Skimpin  for 
the  plaintiff ;  for  the  defendant,  Sergt.  Snubbin 
and  Mr.  Monkey. 

Phunkey. — Beg  your  lordship’s  p-pardon — Phunkey. 

Judge.— Oh,  very  good,  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  hear¬ 
ing  the  gentleman’s  name  before. 

Phunkey. — Thank  you,  m’lord. 

Judge.- — Go  on. 

Crier. — Silence. 

Mr.  Skimpin. —  ( with  great  pomposity  and  importance ) 
May  it  please  your  lordship  and  gentlemen  of  the 
jury.  This  is  an  action  for  breach  of  promise  of 
marriage,  in  which  the  plaintiff,  Mrs.  Martha 
Bardell,  a  respectable,  and  I  may  add,  preposses- 
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sing-  widow  of  Goswell  Street,  sues  Samuel  Pick¬ 
wick,  Esq.,  G.C.,  M.P.C.,  a  former  lodger  in  her 
house  for  1,500  pounds. — I  will  leave  it  to  my 
learned  friend  to  outline  the  facts  of  the  case  and 
fittingly  characterize  the  conduct  of  this  defend¬ 
ant,  as  he  alone  of  all  members  of  the  British  bar 
is  competent  to  do,  contenting  myself  with  the 
more  humble  duty  of  merely  opening  the  case, 
and  giving  you,  in  these  few  words,  the  general 
information  which  it  is  necessary  you  should  have. 

Serjt.  Buzfuz. — May  it  please  your  lordship,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury;  Never  in  the  whole  course  of  my  pro¬ 
fessional  experience — never  from  the  very  first 
moment  of  applying  myself  to  the  study  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  law — have  I  approached  a  case  with 
feelings  of  such  deep  emotion  or  with  such  a 
heavy  sense  of  the  responsibility  imposed  upon 
me,  a  responsibility,  I  will  say,  which  I  could 
never  have  supported,  were  I  not  buoyed  up  and 
sustained  by  a  conviction,  so  strong  that  it  amounts 
to  positive  certainty,  that  the  cause  of  truth  and 
justice  or  in  other  words  the  cause  of  my  much 
injured  and  most  oppressed  client,  must  prevail 
with  the  high-minded  and  intelligent  dozen  of  men 
— w-hom  I  now  see  in  that  box  before  me.  (Jury¬ 
men  begin  taking  notes )  You  have  heard  from  my 
learned  friend,  gentlemen,  that  this  is  an  action 
for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  in  which  the 
damages  are  laid  at  fifteen  pounds.  (Mr.  Skim- 
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pin  hastily  whispers  correction )Er —  I  should  say 
fifteen  hundred  pounds.  But  you  have  not  heard 
from  my  learned  friend,  inasmuch  as  it  did  not 
come  within  my  learned  friend’s  province  to  tell 
you,  what  are  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the 
case.  These  facts  and  circumstances,  gentlemen, 
you  shall  hear  detailed  by  me  and  proved  by  the 
unimpeachable  female  whom  I  will  place  in  that 
box  before  you.  ( Serjt .  B.  smites  the  table  with 
such  a  mighty  sound  that  he  wakes  up  the  Judge, 
who  nearly  loses  his  wig.  Dodson  and  Fogg  ex¬ 
press  admiration.  Judge  falls  asleep )  The  plain¬ 
tiff,  gentlemen,  is  a  widow,  ( burst  of  grief  from 
Mrs.  Bardell )  yes,  gentlemen,  a  widow.  The  late 
Mr.  Bardell,  after  enjoying  for  many  years  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  as  one  of 
the  guardians  of  his  royal  revenues,  glided  almost 
imperceptibly  from  the  wrorld,  to  seek  elsewhere 
for  that  repose  and  peace  which  a  custom-house 
can  never  afford. 

Sam.  Weller. —  ( aside  to  Pickwick )  ’E  was  knocked  on 
the  ’ead  with  a  quart  pot  in  a  public  ’ouse  cellar. 

Judge. —  ( suddenly  awaking )  I'll  make  a  note  of  that. 

Serjt.  Buzfuz. — Some  time  before  his  death  he  had 
stamped  his  likeness  upon  a  little  boy.  With  this 
little  boy,  (Mrs.  B. — “Oh,  my  darling”)  the  only 
pledge  of  her  departed  excise-man,  Mrs.  Bardell 
shrank  from  the  world,  and  courted  the  retirement 
and  tranquillity  of  Goswell  Street ;  and  here  she 
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placed  in  her  front  parlor  window  a  written 
placard,  bearing  this  inscription  “Apartments 
furnished  for  a  single  gentleman.  Inquire  with¬ 
in.”  ( displays  placard) 

Juror  Micawber. — There  is  no  date  to  that,  is  there,  sir? 

Serjt.  Buzfuz. — There  is  no  date,  gentlemen,  but  I  am 
instructed  to  say  that  it  was  put  in  the  plaintiff’s 
parlor  window  just  this  time  three  years  ago. 
I  entreat  the  attention  of  the  jury  to  the  wording 
of  this  document.  “Apartments  furnished  for  a 
single  gentleman !”  Mrs.  Bardell’s  opinions  of 
the  opposite  sex,  gentlemen,  were  derived  from  a 
long  contemplation  of  the  inestimable  qualities  of 
her  lost  husband.  She  had  no  fear,  she  had  no 
distrust,  she  had  no  suspicion,  all  was  confidence 
and  reliance.  “Mr.  Bardell,”  said  the  widow, 
“Mr.  Bardell  was  a  man  of  honor,  Mr.  Bardell 
was  a  man  of  his  word,  Mr.  Bardell  was  no  de¬ 
ceiver,  Mr.  Bardell  was  once  a  single  gentleman 
himself :  to  single  gentlemen  I  look  for  protection, 
for  assistance,  for  comfort,  and  for  consolation. 
In  single  gentlemen  I  shall  perpetually  see  some¬ 
thing  to  remind  me  of  what  Mr.  Bardell  was  when 
he  first  won  my  young  and  untried  affections ;  to 
a  single  gentleman,  then,  shall  my  lodgings  be  let.” 
Actuated  by  this  beautiful  and  touching  impulse 
(among  the  best  impulses  of  our  imperfect  nature, 
gentlemen)  the  lonely  and  desolate  widow  dried 
her  tears,  furnished  the  first  floor,  caught  the  in- 
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nocent  boy  to  her  maternal  bosom  and  put  the  bill 
up  in  her  parlor  window.  (Mrs.  B.  weeps  again ) 
Did  it  remain  there  long?  No,  the  serpent  was 
on  the  watch ;  the  train  was  laid,  the  mine  was  pre¬ 
paring,  the  sapper  and  miner  was  at  work.  Before 
the  bill  had  been  in  the  window  three  days — three 
days,  gentlemen,  a  Being,  erect  upon  two  legs,  and 
bearing  all  the  outward  semblance  of  a  man,  and 
not  of  a  monster,  knocked  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Bar- 
dell’s  house.  He  enquired  within ;  he  took  the 
lodgings  and  the  very  next  day  he  entered  into 
possession  of  them.  This  man  was  Pickwick — 
Pickwick  the  defendant,  (sensation  in  jury  box. 
Judge  wakes  up  for  a  moment )  Of  this  man, 
Pickwick,  I  will  say  little;  the  subject  presents 
but  few  attractions ;  and  I,  gentlemen,  am  not  the 
man,  nor  are  you,  gentlemen,  the  men,  to  delight 
in  the  contemplation  of  revolting  heartlessness  and 
of  systematic  villainy. 

(Mr.  Pickwick  starts  up  indignantly.) 

Perker. — Restrain  yourself,  sir ;  keep  calm. 

Serjt.  Buzfuz. — I  say  systematic  villainy,  gentlemen,  and 
when  I  say  systematic  villainy,  let  me  tell  the  de¬ 
fendant  Pickwick,  if  he  be  in  Court,  as  I  am  in¬ 
formed  he  is,  that  it  would  have  been  more  decent 
in  him,  more  becoming,  in  better  judgment,  and  in 
better  taste,  if  he  had  stopped  away.  Let  me  tell 
him,  gentlemen,  that  any  gestures  of  dissent  or 
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disapprobation  in  which  he  may  indulge  in  this 
Court  will  not  go  down  with  you ;  that  you  will 
know  how  to  value  and  how  to  appreciate  them; 
and  let  me  tell  him  further,  as  my  lord  will  tell 
you,  gentlemen,  that  a  counsel  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty  to  his  client,  is  neither  to  be  intimidated 
nor  bullied  nor  put  down ;  and  that  any  attempt 
to  do  either  the  one  or  the  other,  or  the  first  or  the 
last,  will  recoil  on  the  head  of  the  attempter,  be 
he  plaintiff  or  be  he  defendant,  be  his  name 
Pickwick  or  N oakes  or  Stoakes  or  Stiles  or  Brown 
or  Thompson. 

Dodson  and  Fogg. —  ( delighted )  Aha!  Aha! 

Judge. — ( awaking )  We  must  have  order.  Go  on. 

Crier. — Silence. 

Buzfuz. — I  shall  show  you,  gentlemen,  that  for  two 
years  Pickwick  continued  to  reside  constantly,  and 
without  interruption  or  intermission,  at  Mrs.  Bar- 
dell’s  house.  I  shall  show  you  that  Mrs.  Bardell, 
during  the  whole  of  that  time,  waited  on  him, 
attended  to  his  comforts,  cooked  his  meals,  looked 
out  his  linen  for  the  washerwoman  when  it  went 
abroad,  darned,  aired,  and  prepared  it  for  wear, 
when  it  came  home,  and  in  short,  enjoyed  his  full¬ 
est  trust  and  confidence.  I  shall  show  you  that, 
on  many  occasions  he  gave  halfpence,  and  on  some 
occasions  even  sixpences,  to  her  little  boy ;  and  I 
shall  prove  to  you,  by  a  witness  whose  testimony 
it  will  be  impossible  for  my  learned  friend  to  weak- 
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en  or  controvert,  that  on  one  occasion  he  patted 
the  boy  on  the  head,  and  after  inquiring  whether 
he  had  won  Alley  Tors  or  Commoneys  lately  (both 
of  which  I  understand  to  be  a  particular  species  of 
marbles  much  prized  by  the  youth  of  this  town), 
made  use  of  this  remarkable  expression:  “How 
should  you  like  to  have  another  father?”  I  shall 
prove  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  about  a  year  ago, 
Pickwick  suddenly  began  to  absent  himself  from 
home,  during  long  intervals,  as  if  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  gradually  breaking  off  from  my  client, 
but  I  shall  show  you  also,  that  his  resolution  was 
not  at  that  time  sufficiently  strong,  or  that  his  bet¬ 
ter  feelings  conquered,  if  better  feelings  he  has, 
or  that  the  charms  and  accomplishments  of  my 
client  prevailed  against  his  unmanly  intentions ; 
by  proving  to  you,  that  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
returned  from  the  country,  he  distinctly  and  in 
terms,  offered  her  marriage ;  previously  however, 
taking  special  care  that  there  should  be  no  witness 
to  their  solemn  contract ;  and  I  am  in  a  situation 
to  prove  to  you,  on  the  testimony  of  three  of  his 
own  friends — most  unwilling  witnesses,  gentle¬ 
men — most  unwilling  witnesses, — that  on  that 
morning  he  was  discovered  by  them  holding  the 
plaintiff  in  his  arms,  and  soothing  her  agitation  by 
his  caresses  and  endearments.  And  now,  gentle¬ 
men,  but  one  word  more.  Two  letters  have 
passed  between  these  parties,  letters  which  are  ad- 
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mitted  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  the  defendant, 
and  which  speak  volumes  indeed.  These  letters, 
too,  bespeak  the  character  of  the  man.  They  are 
not  open,  fervent,  eloquent  epistles,  breathing 
nothing  but  the  language  of  affectionate  attach¬ 
ment.  They  are  covert,  sly,  underhanded  com¬ 
munications,  but  fortunately  far  more  conclusive 
than  if  couched  in  the  most  glowing-  language  and 
the  most  poetic  imagery — letters  which  must  be 
viewed  with  a  cautious  and  suspicious  eye.  Letters 
that  were  evidently  intended  at  the  time  by  Pick¬ 
wick  to  mislead  and  delude  any  third  parties  into 
whose  hands  they  might  fall.  Let  me  read  the 
first;  “Garraway’s,  twelve  o’clock.  Dear  Mrs.  B. 
Chops  and  Tomato  Sauce,  Yours  Pickwick.” 
Gentlemen,  what  does  this  mean  ?  Chops  and  To¬ 
mato  Sauce,  Yours  Pickwick.  Chops !  gracious 
heavens !  and  tomato  sauce !  Gentlemen,  is  the 
happiness  of  a  sensitive  and  confiding  female  to 
be  trifled  away  by  such  shallow  artifices  as  these? 
The  next  has  no  date  whatever,  which  is  in  itself 
suspicious ;  “Dear  Mrs.  B.  I  shall  not  be  at  home 
till  to-morrow,  slow  coach,”  And  then  follows 
this  very  remarkable  expression :  “don’t  trouble 
yourself  about  the  warming-pan.”  The  warming- 
pan,  why,  gentlemen,  who  does  trouble  himself 
about  a  warming-pan?  When  was  the  peace  of 
man  or  woman  broken  or  disturbed  by  a  warming- 
pan,  which  is  in  itself  a  harmless,  a  useful, 
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and,  I  will  add,  a  comforting  article  of 
domestic  furniture?  Why  is  Mrs.  Bardell  so 
earnestly  entreated  not  to  agitate  herself  about 
this  warming-pan,  unless  (as  is  no  doubt  the  case) 
it  is  a  mere  cover  for  hidden  fire — a  mere  sub¬ 
stitute  for  some  endearing  word  or  promise,  agree¬ 
ably  to  a  preconcerted  system  of  correspondence, 
artfully  contrived  by  Pickwick  with  a  view  to  his 
contemplated  desertion,  and  which  I  am  not  in  a 
condition  to  explain.  And  what  does  this  allusion 
to  the  slow  coach  mean?  For  aught  I  know,  it 
may  be  a  reference  to  Pickwick  himself,  who  has 
most  unquestionably  been  a  criminally  slow  coach 
during  the  whole  of  this  transaction,  but  whose 
speed  will  now  be  very  unexpectedly  accelerated, 
and  whose  wheels,  gentlemen,  as  he  will  find  to 
his  cost  will  very  soon  be  greased  by  you. 

Juror  Tapley. — Ha!  Ha! 

Judge. — Jurymen  must  preserve  decorum.  There’s 
nothing  to  laugh  at  that  I  can  see. 

Juror  Tapley. —  ( rising )  I  thought  it  was  rather  good, 
m’lord.  I  only  greased  the  wheels  of  my  chaise- 
cart  this  identical  morning. 

Judge. — Sit  down,  sir.  ( Judge  falls  asleep  again ) 

Buzfuz. — But  enough  of  this,  gentlemen.  It  is  difficult 
to  smile  with  an  aching  heart ;  it  is  ill  jesting  when 
our  deepest  sympathies  are  awakened.  My 
client’s  hopes  and  prospects  are  ruined,  and  it  is 
no  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  her  occupation  is 
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gone  indeed.  ( sobs  from  the  women )  The  bill  is 
down — but  there  is  no  tenant.  ( Judge  nods 
asleep)  Eligible  single  gentlemen  pass  and  repass, 
but  there  is  no  invitation  for  them  to  enquire  with¬ 
in  or  without.  All  is  gloom  and  silence  in  the 
house,  even  the  voice  of  the  child  is  hushed,  (a 
wail  from  Tommy)  His  infant  sports  are  disre¬ 
garded  when  his  Mother  weeps ;  his  “Alley  Tors” 
and  his  “Commoneys”  are  alike  neglected ;  he  for¬ 
gets  the  long  familiar  cry  of  “knuckle-down”  and 
at  Tip-cheese,  or  odd  and  even,  his  hand  is  out. 
{Dodson  and  Fogg  blow  their  noses,  wipe  their 
eyes  and  make  other  demonstrations  of  emotion. 
The  Judge  snores)  But  Pickwick,  gentlemen, 
Pickwick,  the  ruthless  destroyer  of  this  domestic 
oasis  in  the  desert  of  Goswell  Street — Pickwick 
who  has  choked  up  the  well  and  thrown  ashes  on 
the  sward — Pickwick,  who  comes  before  you  to¬ 
day  with  his  heartless  tomato  sauce  and  warming- 
pans — Pickwick  still  rears  his  head  with  unblush¬ 
ing  effrontery  and  gazes  without  a  sigh  on  the 
ruin  he  has  made. 

{Pickwick  appears  about  to  rise.) 

Perker. — Restrain  your  feelings,  sir,  don’t  give  away. 

Buzfuz. — Damages,  gentlemen,  heavy  damages,  is  the 
only  punishment  with  which  you  can  visit  him ; 
the  only  recompense  you  can  award  to  my  client. 
And  for  those  damages  she  now  appeals  to  an  en- 
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lightened,  a  high-minded,  a  right  feeling,  a  con¬ 
scientious,  a  dispassionate,  a  sympathizing,  a  con¬ 
templative  jury  of  her  civilized  countrymen. 

(. Buzfuz  sits  down.) 

Judge. — ( waking  with  a  snore )  Go  on. 

Buzfuz. — Call  Elizabeth  Cluppins. 

Clerk. — Elizabeth  Tuppins. 

Crier. — Elizabeth  Jupkins. 

Constable. — Elizabeth  Muffins.  (Mrs.  Cluppins  is  as¬ 
sisted  to  witness  stand  with  great  politeness,  by 
Dodson.  She  sobs) 

Buzfuz. —  (rising)  Mrs.  Cluppins,  pray  compose  your¬ 
self,  ma’am.  Your  name,  I  believe,  is  Elizabeth 
Cluppins  ? 

Mrs.  Cluppins. — Yes,  your  worship. 

Buzfuz. — Mrs.  Cluppins,  you  know  the  plaintiff,  Mrs. 
Bardell  ? 

Mrs.  Cluppins. — Yes,  knows  ’er  well— for  years  I  might 
say. 

Buzfuz. — Visit  her  frequently,  I  suppose? 

Mrs.  Cluppins. — Yes,  sir,  off  and  on  quite  frequent,  as  I 
might  say,  sir. 

Buzfuz. — Do  you  recollect,  Mrs.  Cluppins,  do  you  recol¬ 
lect  being  in  Mrs.  Bardell’s  back  one  pair  of  stairs 
on  one  particular  morning  in  July  last,  when  she 
was  dusting  Pickwick's  apartment? 

Mrs.  Cluppins. — Yes,  my  lord,  and  jury,  I  do. 
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Buzfuz. — Mr.  Pickwick’s  sitting  room  was  the  first  floor 
front,  I  believe. 

Mrs.  Cluppins. — Yes,  it  were,  sir. 

Judge. — What  were  you  doing  in  the  back  room,  ma’am? 

Mrs.  Cluppins.— (agitated)  My  lord,  and  jury,  I  will  not 
deceive  you. 

Judge. — You  had  better  not,  ma’am. 

Mrs.  Cluppins. — I  had  been  out  with  a  little  basket,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  to  buy  three  pound  of  red  kidney  purtaties. 

Judge.— Red  kidney  what? 

Buzfuz. — She  means  potatoes,  my  lord. 

Mrs.  Cluppins. — Taters  or  purtaties,  which  was  tuppence 
ha'penny  the  pound,  when  I  see  Mrs.  Bardell’s 
street  door  on  the  jar. 

Judge. — On  the  what? 

Snubbin. — Partly  open,  my  lord. 

Judge. — She  said  on  the  jar. 

Snubbin. — It’s  all  the  same,  my  lord. 

Judge. — I’ll  make  a  note  of  it. 

Mrs.  Cluppins. — I  walked  in,  gentlemen,  just  to  say  good- 
mornin’  and  went  in  a  permiscuous  manner  up¬ 
stairs  and  there  I  meets  Mrs.  Sanders,  and  Mrs. 
Bardell,  and  the  three  of  us  was  a-talkin’. 

Buzfuz. — Where  was  that?  Were  you  in  the  kitchen? 

Mrs.  Cluppins. — No,  my  lord  and  jury,  we  was  sittin’  in 
the  first  floor  front. 

Buzfuz. — In  Mr.  Pickwick’s  apartment? 

Mrs.  Cluppins. — Yes,  my  lord,  we  was.  Mrs.  Bardell 
took  us  in  to  see  ’ow  tidy  it  was,  then  the  baker 
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came  to  the  door  and  Mrs.  Bardell  went  to  take 
a  ’arf  pound  loaf  of  brown  bread. 

Judge. — Brown  bread.  Never  mind  the  colour. 

Mrs.  Cluppins. — No  sir,  I  didn’t  mind  it. 

Buzfuz. — Well? 

Mrs.  Cluppins. — Then,  when  Mrs.  Bardell  came  back  we 
was  a-talkin’  away,  when  she  ’eard  the  single  gen¬ 
tleman  lodger.  .  .  . 

Buzfuz. — Mr.  Pickwick? 

Mrs.  Cluppins. — Yes,  sir,  a-comin’  up  the  stair,  and  so  we 
went  into  the  back  room  and  then  Mrs.  Bardell 
went  to  dust  the  gent’s  apartment. 

Buzfuz. — Could  you  hear  them  conversing  ? 

Mrs.  Cluppins. — Yes,  quite  plain,  my  lord  and  jury. 

Buzfuz. — And  you  listened,  I  believe,  Mrs.  Cluppins  ? 

Mrs.  Cluppins. — Beggin’  your  pardon,  sir,  I  would  scorn 
the  haction.  The  voices  were  very  loud,  sir,  and 
forced  themselves  upon  my  hear. 

Buzfuz. — Well,  Mrs.  Cluppins,  you  were  not  listening, 
but  you  heard  the  voices.  Was  one  of  the  voices 
Pickwick’s? 

Mrs.  Cluppins. — Yes,  it  were,  sir. 

Buzfuz.— Do  you  remember  any  of  the  things  you  heard 
Pickwick  say? 

Mrs.  Cluppins. — Yes,  my  lord  and  jury,  I  do.  I  ’eard 
him  say,  ’e  didn’t  suppose  it  would  cost  no  more 
to  keep  ’er  than  just  to  keep  ’isself. 

Buzfuz. — He  said  that,  did  he? 

Mrs.  Cluppins. — Yes,  sir,  I  ’eard  it,  plain. 
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Buzfuz. — Anything  else  ? 

Mrs.  Cluppins. — I  ’eard  him  say  the  person  ’e  loved  ’ad 
a  good  knowledge  of  the  world  and  a  great  deal 
of  sharpness,  which  that  would  be  useful  to  ’im. 

Busfuz. — Referring  to  Mrs.  Bardell,  you  believe? 

Mrs.  Cluppins. — O,  certainly  of  course,  sir. 

Busfuz. — Yes,  of  course.  That  will  do,  Mrs.  Cluppins. 

Snubbin. —  ( cross  ex.)  Witness,  are  you  sure  Mr.  Pick¬ 
wick  used  the  word  love?  Will  you  swear  he  did 
not  say  the  person  he  was  thinking  of  or  had  in 
his  eye — or  some  such  expression? 

Mrs.  Cluppins. — Yes,  sir,  now  I  remember  well,  ’e  said  the 
person  ’e  ’ad  in  ’is  heye,  but  ’e  was  lookin’  at  Mrs. 
Bardell  with  ’is  heye  when  ’e  said  it. 

Snubbin. — He  was  looking  at  Mrs.  Bardell,  was  he? 

Mrs.  Cluppins. — Yes  ’e  were,  my  lord. 

Snubbin. — How  do  you  know?  Wasn’t  the  door  shut? 

Mrs.  Cluppins. — Yes,  it  were,  sir,  I  won’t  deceive  you. 

Snubbin. — Then  your  eye  must  have  been  at  the  keyhole, 
eh  ? 

Mrs.  Cluppins. — Yes,  it  were  sir,  I  couldn’t  ’elp  it. 

Snubbin. — Suppose  I  should  tell  you  that  Mr.  Pickwick 
was  at  the  time  referring  to  Sam  Weller,  and  that 
your  inference  was  entirely  mistaken. 

Pickwick. — ( jumping  up)  Mistaken.  It’s  preposterous 
and  mendacious. 

Judge. — Order,  sir.  Sit  down. 

Snubbin.—' That  will  do,  madam,  you  may  go. 

Mrs.  Cluppins. — Thank  you,  sir,  I’m  the  mother  of  eight 
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children  at  the  present  speakin’  and  I  ’ave  hex- 
pectations  and  .  .  . 

Judge. — That  will  do,  ma’am,  we  don’t  want  to  know 
about  your  domestic  affairs. 

(Mrs.  Cluppins  leaves  box.) 

Skimpin. — Call  Nathaniel  Winkle. 

Crier. — Nathaniel  Winkle. 

Winkle. — Here.  ( enters  box  and  bozos  to  Judge ) 

Judge. — Don’t  look  at  me  sir,  look  at  the  jury. 

Skimpin. — Now,  sir,  have  the  goodness  to  let  his  lordship 
and  the  jury  know  what  your  name  is,  will  you? 
Winkle. — Winkle. 

Judge.— Have  you  any  Christian  name,  sir? 

Winkle. — Nathaniel,  sir. 

Judge. — Daniel,  any  other  name? 

Winkle. — Nathaniel,  sir,  my  lord,  I  mean. 

Judge. — Nathaniel  Daniel,  or  Daniel  Nathaniel? 

Winkle. — No,  my  lord,  only  Nathaniel,  not  Daniel  at  all. 
Judge. — What  did  you  tell  me  it  was  Daniel  for,  then  ? 
Winkle. — I  didn’t,  my  lord. 

Judge. — You  did,  sir.  How  could  I  have  got  Daniel  on 
my  notes  unless  you  told  me  so,  sir? 

Skimpin. — Mr.  Winkle  has  rather  a  short  memory,  my 
lord.  We  shall  find  means  to  refresh  it  before  we 
are  quite  done  with  him,  I  dare  say. 

Judge. —  (to  Winkle)  You  had  better  be  careful,  sir. 
Skimpin. — Now,  Mr.  Winkle,  attend  to  me  if  you  please, 
sir,  and  let  me  recommend  you  for  your  own  sake 
to  bear  in  mind  his  lordship’s  injunction  to  be 
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careful.  I  believe  you  are  a  particular  friend  of 
the  defendant,  Pickwick,  are  you  not? 

Winkle. — I  have  known  Mr.  Pickwick  now,  as  well  as  I 
recollect  at  this  moment,  nearly  .  .  . 

Skim  pin. — Pray,  Mr.  Winkle,  do  not  evade  the  question. 
Are  you  or  are  you  not  a  particular  friend  of  the 
defendant’s  ? 

Winkle. — I  was  just  about  to  say  .  .  . 

Skimpin. — Will  you  or  will  you  not  answer  my  question  ? 

Judge. — If  you  don’t  answer  the  question  you’ll  be  com¬ 
mitted,  sir. 

Skimpin. — Come  sir,  yes  or  no,  if  you  please. 

Winkle. — Yes,  I  am. 

Skimpin. — Yes,  you  are,  and  why  couldn’t  you  say  that  at 
once,  sir?  Perhaps  you  know  the  plaintiff,  too, 
eh  Mr.  Winkle? 

Winkle. — I  don’t  know  her,  but  I’ve  seen  her. 

Skimpin. — Oh,  you  don’t  know  her,  but  you’ve  seen  her. 
Now,  have  the  goodness  to  tell  the  gentlemen  of 
the  jury  what  you  mean  by  that,  Mr.  Winkle. 

Winkle. — I  mean  that  I  am  not  intimate  with  her,  but  I 
have  seen  her  when  I  went  to  call  on  Mr.  Pick¬ 
wick  in  Goswell  Street. 

Skimpin. — How  often  have  you  seen  her,  sir? 

Winkle. — How  often? 

Skimpin. — Yes,  Mr.  Winkle,  how  often?  I’ll  repeat  the 
question  for  you  a  dozen  times  if  you  require  it, 


sir. 
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Winkle. — It’s  impossible  for  me  to  say  how  many  times  I 
have  seen  her. 

Skimpin. — Twenty  times? 

Winkle. — Certainly,  more  than  that. 

Skimpin. — Have  you  seen  her  one  hundred  times? 

Winkle. — No,  I  think  not. 

Skimpin. — Will  you  swear  that  you  haven’t  seen  her  more 
than  fifty  times? 

Winkle.— I  think  not. 

Skimpin. — Do  you  not  know,  sir,  that  you  have  seen  her 
at  least  seventy-five  times? 

Winkle. — I  may  have,  but  I  am  uncertain. 

Skimpin. — You  had  better  take  care  of  yourself,  sir. 

( Skimpin  sits  down.) 

Buzfuz. — Pray,  Mr.  Winkle,  do  you  remember  calling-  on 
the  defendant,  Pickwick,  at  these  apartments  in 
the  plaintiff’s  house  in  Goswell  Street,  on  one  par¬ 
ticular  morning  in  the  month  of  July  last? 

Winkle. — Yes,  I  do. 

Buzfuz. — Were  you  accompanied  on  that  occasion  by  a 
friend  of  the  name  of  Tupman,  and  another  of  the 
name  of  Snodgrass  ? 

Winkle. — Yes,  I  was. 

Buzfuz. — Are  they  here? 

Winkle. — Yes  they  are.  ( looks  tozvards  them ) 

Buzfuz. — Pray  attend  to  me,  Mr.  Winkle,  and  never  mind 
your  friends.  They  must  tell  their  stories  without 
any  previous  consultation  with  you,  if  none  has 
yet  taken  place.  Now,  sir,  tell  the  gentlemen  of 
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the  jury  what  you  saw  on  entering  the  defendant’s 
room  on  this  particular  morning.  Come,  out  with 
it,  sir,  we  must  have  it,  sooner  or  later. 

Winkle. — The  defendant,  Mr.  Pickwick,  was  holding  the 
plaintiff  in  his  arms,  with  his  hands  clasping  her 
waist,  and  the  plaintiff  appeared  to  have  fainted 
away. 

Buzfuz. — Did  you  hear  the  defendant  say  anything? 

Winkle. — I  heard  him  call  the  plaintiff  a  good  creature 
and  I  heard  him  ask  her  to  compose  herself,  for 
what  a  situation  it  was,  if  anybody  should  come, 
or  words  to  that  effect. 

Buzfuz. — Now,  Mr.  Winkle,  I  have  only  one  more  ques¬ 
tion  to  ask  you,  and  I  beg  you  to  bear  in  mind  his 
lordship’s  caution.  Will  you  undertake  to  swear 
that  Pickwick,  the  defendant,  did  not  say  on  the 
occasion  in  question  “My  dear  Mrs.  Bardell,  you’re 
a  good  creature,  compose  yourself  to  this  situa¬ 
tion,  for  to  this  situation  you  must  come”  or  words 
to  that  effect  ? 

Winkle. — I — I  didn’t  understand  him  so,  certainly.  I 
was  on  the  staircase  and  couldn’t  hear  distinctly ; 
the  impression  on  my  mind  is  .  .  . 

Buzfuz. — The  gentlemen  of  the  jury  want  none  of  the 
impressions  on  your  mind,  Mr.  Winkle,  which  I 
fear  would  be  of  little  service  to  honest,  straight¬ 
forward  men.  You  were  on  the  staircase  and 
didn’t  distinctly  hear,  but  you  will  not  swear  that 
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Pickwick  did  not  make  use  of  the  expressions  I 
have  quoted? 

Winkle. — No,  I  will  not. 

Buzfuz. — No,  you  will  not. 

( Buzfuz  sits  down.) 

Phunkey. — I  believe,  Mr.  Winkle,  that  Mr.  P-P-P-Pick- 
wick  is  not  a  young-  man? 

Winkle. — Oh  no,  old  enough  to  be  my  father. 

Phunkey. — You  have  told  my  learned  friend  that  you  have 
known  Mr.  P-P-P-Pickwick  a  long  time.  Had 
you  ever  any  reason  to  suppose  or  believe  that  he 
was  about  to  be  m-m-m-married  ? 

Winkle. — Oh  no,  certainly  not. 

Phunkey. — I  will  even  go  f-f-farther  than  that,  Mr.  Win¬ 
kle,  did  you  ever  see  anything  in  Mr.  P-P-P-Pick- 
wick’s  manner  and  conduct  toward  the  opposite 
sex,  to  induce  you  to  believe  that  he  ever  contem¬ 
plated  m-m-matrimony,  of  late  years  at  any  rate? 

Winkle.— Oh  no,  certainly  not. 

Phunkey. — Has  his  behaviour,  when  f-f-femaleshavebeen 
in  the  case  always  been  that  of  a  m-m-man  who, 
having  attained  a  pretty  advanced  period  of  life, 
content  with  his  own  occupations  and  amusements, 
treats  them  only  as  a  f-f-f-father  might  his 
daughters  ? 

Winkle. — Not  the  least  doubt  of  it.  That  is, — yes — er, — 
oh,  yes  certainly. 

Phunkey. — You  have  never  known  anything  in  his  be- 
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haviour  towards  Mrs.  Bardell,  or  any  other  f-f- 
female,  in  the  least  degree  suspicious? 

Snubbin. — ( aside  to  Phunkey,  pulling  his  coat )  Sit  down. 

Winkle. — N-n-no.  Except  on  one  trifling  occasion, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  may  be  easily  explained. 

Phunkey. — Er-never  m-m-mind,  Mr.  Winkle,  that  will  do, 
that  will  do. 

(Phunkey  sits  down.) 

Snubbin. — You  may  leave  the  box,  Mr.  Winkle. 

Buzfuz. — Stay,  Mr.  Winkle,  stay,  (to  Judge)  Will  your 
lordship  have  the  goodness  to  ask  the  witness  what 
this  one  instance  of  suspicious  behaviour  towards 
females,  on  the  part  of  this  gentleman,  who  is  old 
enough  to  be  his  father,  was? 

Judge. — You  hear  what  the  learned  counsel  says,  sir? 
Describe  the  occasion  to  which  you  refer. 

Winkle. — My  lord — I’d — I'd  rather  not. 

Judge. — Perhaps  so,  but  you  must. 

Winkle. — But  my  lord,  it  is  a  matter  about  which  I  really 
know  nothing,  and  should  never  have  heard  of  it 
had  we  not  all  been  arrested  over  it. 

Buzfuz. — Oh,  indeed,  this  is  interesting.  Do  I  understand 
you  to  say,  that  Mr.  Pickwick,  yourself,  and 
friends  were  actually  arrested? 

Winkle. — Oh,  yes,  but  I  assure  you  it  was  nothing. 

Buzfuz. — Where  did  it  occur? 

Winkle. — At  Ipswich. 
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Buzfuz. — What  occurred  there?  (no  answer )  I  ask 
you  again,  what  occurred  there  ? 

Winkle. — I  believe,  sir,  that  Mr.  Pickwick  got  into  the 
wrong  room  at  his  hotel  at  midnight,  that  was  all. 

Buzfuz. — Oh,  that  was  all.  Anybody  else  in  the  room? 

Winkle. — Not  when  he  entered. 

Buzfuz. — Any  one  come  in  ? 

Winkle. — Yes,  a  middle-aged  lady  with  yellow  curlpapers. 

Buzfuz.- — Oh  I  see,  what  did  Mr.  Pickwick  do? 

Winkle. — Got  out  as  soon  as  possible,  I  believe. 

Snubbin. — I  object,  my  lord,  that  this  is  not  evidence. 
The  witness  was  not  present  on  this  occasion  and 
is  only  saying  something  he  has  heard. 

Judge. — Is  the  lady  in  Court? 

Buzfuz. — I  believe  not,  my  lord. 

Judge. — Well,  then,  Brother  Buzfuz,  you  must  not  pur¬ 
sue  this  enquiry  further. 

Buzfuz. — Very  well,  my  lord. 

(  Winkle  steps  doivn.) 

Buzfuz.— Call  Tracy  Tupman. 

Clerk. — Tracy  Tupman. 

Crier. — Tracy  Tupman. 

( Tupman  enters  the  box.) 

Buzfuz. — You  are  another  particular  friend  of  the  de¬ 
fendant,  I  believe. 

Tupman. — Yes,  I  am. 

Buzfuz. — And  a  member  of  the  Pickwick  Club? 
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Tupman. — Yes  sir. 

Buzfuz. — You  have  heard  Mr.  Winkle’s  evidence.  Were 
you  present  at  Mr.  Pickwick’s  apartments  in  Gos- 
well  Street  on  the  occasion  to  which  Mr.  Winkle 
referred? 

Tupman. — Yes  I  was. 

Buzfuz. — Did  you  see  defendant  holding  the  plaintiff  in 
his  arms  ? 

T  upman. — Yes. 

Buzfuz. — Had  you  any  part  in  the  episode  further  than 
as  an  onlooker? 

Tupman. — I  supported  Mrs.  Bardell  from  the  room. 

Buzfuz. — Oh,  you  did.  Very  considerate  of  you,  I’m 
sure.  Evidently  Mr.  Pickwick  is  not  the  only 
member  of  the  Club  who  has  a  weakness  for  the 
gentler  sex.  You  are  something  of  a  ladies’  man, 
I  am  informed? 

Tupman. — I  do  not  dislike  the  sex. 

Buzfuz. — Notwithstanding  your  experience,  sir?  Do  you 
remember  a  place  called  Dingley  Dell,  and  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  romantic  proclivities  and  nimbleness  of 
movement  named  Jingle,  who  eloped  with  .  .  . 

Snubbin. — My  lord,  I  object — This  has  no  bearing  on 
the  present  case. 

Judge. — I  think  not,  Bro.  Buzfuz.  You  must  not  pursue 
Mr.  Jingle. 

S 'am.  Weller. — Jingle  was  a  ’ard  ’un  to  catch,  any’ow. 

Crier. — Order. 

Buzfuz. — That  will  do,  Mr.  Tupman. 
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Buzfuz.— Call  Augustus  Snodgrass. 

Clerk. — Augustus  Snodgrass. 

Crier. — Augustus  Snodgrass. 

( Snodgrass  enters  the  box.) 

Buzfuz. — You  are  another  intimate  friend  of  the  defend¬ 
ant? 

Snodgrass. — Yes  sir. 

Buzfuz. — Were  you  with  Mr.  Winkle  and  Mr.  Tupman 
at  Pickwick’s  apartments  on  that  eventful  morning 
in  July  last? 

Snodgrass. — Yes,  I  was. 

Buzfuz. — You,  too,  saw  the  defendant  embracing  the 
plaintiff  and  endeavouring  to  soothe  her — did  you? 
Snodgrass. — Yes — er —  I  believe  so. 

Buzfuz. — You  were  the  poet  of  the  Pickwick  party,  I  be¬ 
lieve.  Did  you  not  write  a  verse  about  this 
episode  ? 

Snodgrass. — It’s  not  worth  mentioning. 

Buzfuz. — Oh,  yes,  I  think  it  is.  It’s  worth  reading,  too. 
I  have  a  copy  here,  (reads) 

My  lady  she  was  very  white, 

Though  P  was  like  a  cherry, 

It  was  an  interesting  sight 
Yes,  very,  very,  very. 

Did  you  not  write  that,  sir? 

Snodgrass. — Er — I  can’t  deny  it. 

Buzfuz. — That  will  do,  sir. 
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Snubbin. — One  moment,  Mr.  Snodgrass.  Was  there  not 
a  second  stanza  to  that  poem  ? 

Snodgrass—  I  believe  there  was. 

Snubbin. — Oblige  the  court  by  reading  it,  no  doubt  you 
have  a  copy? 

Snodgrass. — Yes,  sir,  but  I  would  rather  be  excused  from 
reading  it. 

Snubbin. — I  think  it  puts  the  matter  in  a  new  light.  Oblige 
by  reading. 

Snodgrass. —  {reads) 

No  blame  could  rest  on  Mr.  P. 

Who  of  the  sex  is  chary 
He  was  as  vexed  as  he  could  be 
Yes,  very,  very,  very. 

Snubbin. — Thank  you,  that  will  do. 

Buzfuz. — Call  Susannah  Sanders. 

Clerk. — Susannah  Sanders. 

Crier. — Susannah  Sanders. 

{Mrs.  Sanders  is  conducted  to  the  box  by  Mr.  Fogg.) 

Buzfuz. — You  know  the  parties  to  this  action,  Mrs.  San¬ 
ders? 

Mrs.  Sanders.- — Oh  yes,  sir. 

Buzfuz. — What  have  been  their  relations  toward  each 
other  ? 

Mrs.  Sanders. — Oh  they  ain’t  no  relations,  sir.  Only  Mr. 
Pickwick  was  goin’  to  marry  Mrs.  Bardell,  sir. 

Buzfuz. — That’s  the  very  point.  What  is  your  authority 
or  what  reason  have  you  for  so  thinking? 
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Mrs.  Sanders. — W’y  sir,  I  alius  said  and  believed  ’e  would 
sir. 

Buzfuz. — Was  that  the  general  impression  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  ? 

Mrs.  Sanders. — It  were,  sir.  We  was  alius  a  talkin’  about 
it,  especially  after  the  faintin’  spell  in  July,  sir. 

Buzfuz. — With  whom  have  you  discussed  the  subject? 

Mrs.  Sanders. — Mrs.  Mudbury,  what  keeps  a  mangle,  'an 
me  ’as  talked  it  hover,  and  Mrs.  Bunkin  which 
clear  starches,  also,  sir. 

Buzfuz.— Are  these  parties  in  Court? 

Mrs.  Sanders. — I  don’t  see  ’em,  sir. 

Buzfuz. — Have  you  ever  heard  Mr.  Pickwick  make  use 
of  any  expression  indicating  that  he  regarded 
himself  as  in  prospective  matrimonial  relationships 
with  Mrs.  Bardell?  Have  you  ever  heard  him 
say  anything  significant  to  her  little  boy,  for  ex¬ 
ample? 

Mrs.  Sanders. — I  ’eard  ’im  ask  the  little  boy  how  ’e  should 
like  to  have  another  father. 

Buzfuz. — That  is  all,  Mrs.  Sanders.  ( sits  dozen) 

Snubbin. — When  was  that,  ma’am? 

Mrs.  Sanders. — It  were  June,  sir,  the  7th  of  June,  in  the 
forenoon. 

Snubbin. — How  do  you  happen  to  remember  the  date  so 
exactly  ? 

Mrs.  Sanders. — Mr.  Dodson  and  Fogg  told  me  to  mark  it 
down,  sir. 

Snubbin. — Ah,  they  did,  did  they?  Are  you  aware  that 
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Mrs.  Bardell  was  at  that  time  keeping  company 
with  the  baker? 

Mrs.  Sanders. — No  sir,  I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

Snnbbin. — Do  you  know  the  baker? 

Mrs.  Sanders. — Yes,  sir,  quite  well. 

Snub  bin. — Was  he  a  single  man? 

Mrs.  Sanders. — ’E  were  at  that  time,  but  is  married  since. 

S nubbin. — Now,  madam,  on  your  oath,  will  you  say  that 
Mrs.  Bardell  was  not  very  fond  of  the  baker? 

Mrs.  Sanders. — I  ’ave  a  belief  that  she  were,  sir. 

Snnbbin. — You  have  referred  to  the  fainting  in  July.  Do 
you  know  what  caused  Mrs.  Bardell  to  faint? 

Mrs.  Sanders. — It  was  ’er  feelings,  sir,  w’en  Mr.  Pick¬ 
wick  arsked  'er  so  suddent  to  name  the  day. 

S nubbin. — How  do  you  know  that? 

Mrs.  Sanders. — The  same  thing  ’appened  to  me,  sir,  w’en 
Mr.  Sanders  arsked  me  to  name  the  day,  and  I 
think  anybody  as  calls  ’erself  a  lady  would  do  the 
same. 

Snubbin. — That  will  do.  (sits  down ) 

Judge. — You  received  love  letters  from  Mr.  Sanders 
during  your  courtship,  I  suppose? 

Mrs.  Sanders. — Oh  yes,  my  lord  and  jury,  to  be  sure,  sir. 

Judge. — Did  he  ever  refer  to  you  under  such  endearing 
terms  as  “chops”  and  “tomato  sauce?” 

Mrs.  Sanders. — No,  my  lord  and  jury.  ’E  often  called 
me  a  duck,  but  never  chops  or  tomato  sauce.  ’E 
particular  fond  of  ducks,  sir.  P’raps  if  ’ad 
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been  as  fond  of  chops  and  tomato  sauce,  ’e  would 
’ave  called  me  them,  sir. 

Judge. — That  will  do,  Mrs.  Sanders. 

Buzfuz. — Call  Samuel  Weller. 

Clerk. — Samuel  Weller. 

( Sam  enters  the  witness  box.) 

Judge. — What’s  your  name,  sir? 

Sam. — Sam  Weller,  my  lord. 

Judge. — Do  you  spell  it  with  a  V  or  with  a  W  ? 

Sam. — That  depends  upon  the  taste  and  fancy  of  the 
speller,  my  lord.  I  never  ’ad  occasion  to  spell  it 
more  than  once  or  twice  in  my  life,  but  I  spells  it 
with  a  We. 

Tony  Weller. —  ( from  back )  Quite  right,  too,  Samivel, 
quite  right.  Put  it  down  a  We,  my  lord,  put  it 
down  a  We. 

Judge. — Who  is  that,  who  dares  to  address  the  Court? 
Constable. 

Constable. — Yes,  my  lord. 

Judge. — Bring  that  person  here  instantly. 

Constable. — Yes,  my  lord. 

Judge. — Do  you  know  who  that  was,  sir? 

Sam. — I  rayther  suspect  it  was  my  father,  my  lord. 

Judge. — Do  you  see  him  here  now? 

Yaw. —  ( looking  at  ceiling )  W’y  no,  my  lord,  I  can’t 
say  as  I  do  see  him  at  the  present  moment. 

Judge. — If  you  could  have  pointed  him  out,  I  would  have 
sent  him  to  jail  instantly. 
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Sam. —  (aside)  I  knowed  it.  (aloud) — Werry  good, 
my  lord. 

Busfuz. —  (very  loudly)  Now,  Mr.  Weller. 

Sam. —  (equally  loudly)  Now,  sir. 

Busfuz. — I  object,  my  lord,  to  the  impertinent  manner 
of  this  witness. 

Judge. — I  rule  that  he  is  doing  very  nicely. 

Buzfus. — I  believe  you  are  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Pickwick, 
the  defendant  in  this  case.  Speak  up,  if  you  please, 
Mr.  Weller. 

Sam. — I  mean  to  speak  up,  sir.  I  am  in  the  service  of 
that  ’ere  gentleman,  and  a  werry  good  service  it  is. 

Buzfus. — Little  to  do  and  plenty  to  get,  I  suppose. 

Sam. — Oh,  quite  enough  to  get,  sir,  as  the  soldier  said  ven 
they  ordered  him  350  lashes. 

Judge. — You  must  not  tell  us  what  the  soldier  or  any  other 
man  said,  unless  the  soldier  is  in  court  and  is  ex¬ 
amined  in  the  usual  way.  It’s  not  evidence. 

Sam. — Werry  good,  my  lord. 

Busfuz. — Do  you  recollect  anything  particular  happening 
on  the  morning  when  you  were  first  engaged  by 
the  defendant?  Eh,  Mr.  Weller? 

Sam. — Yes,  I  do,  sir. 

Busfuz. — Have  the  goodness  to  tell  the  jury  what  it  was. 

Sam. — I  had  a  reg’lar  new  fit  out  of  clothes  that  momin’, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  and  that  was  a  werry  par¬ 
ticular  and  uncommon  circumstance  with  me  in 
those  days. 

Judge. — You  had  better  be  careful,  sir. 
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Sam. — So  Mr.  Pickwick  said  at  the  time,  my  lord,  and  I 
was  werry  careful  o’  that  ere  suit  of  clothes,  werry 
careful  indeed,  my  lord. 

Judge. — Confine  yourself  to  the  questions  of  counsel,  sir. 

Sam. — Werry  good,  my  lord. 

Buzfuz. — Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Mr.  Weller,  that  you 
saw  nothing  of  this  fainting  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff  in  the  arms  of  the  defendant,  which  you 
have  heard  described  by  the  witnesses  ? 

Sam.— Certingly — 

Buzfuz.- — Ah — 

Sam. — Not,  sir. — I  was  in  the  passage  till  they  called  me 
hup,  and  then  the  old  lady,  as  you  calls  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  she  warn’t  there,  sir. 

Buzfuz.— Now  attend,  Mr.  Weller — You  were  in  the 
passage,  and  yet  saw  nothing  of  what  was  going 
forward?  Have  you  a  pair  of  eyes,  Mr.  Weller? 

Sam. — Yes,  I  ’ave  a  pair  of  heyes,  and  that’s  just  it.  If 
they  was  a  pair  o’  patent  double  million  magnify- 
in’  gas  microscopes  o’  hextra  power,  p’raps  I 
might  be  able  to  see  through  a  flight  o’  stairs  and 
a  deal  door,  but  bein’  only  heyes,  you  see  my 
wision’s  limited. 

( Buzfuz  consults  Dodson  and  Fogg.) 

Buzfuz. — Now,  M‘r.  Weller,  I’ll  ask  you  a  question  on 
another  point,  if  you  please. 

Sam. — If  you  please,  sir. 
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B uzfuz.— Do  you  remember  going  up  to  Mrs.  Bardell's 
house  one  night  in  November? 

Sam. — Oh,  yes,  werry  well. 

Buzfuz. — Oh,  you  do  remember  that,  Mr.  Weller?  I 
thought  we  should  get  at  something  at  last. 

Sam. — I  rayther  thought  that,  too,  sir. 

Buzfuz. — Well,  I  suppose  you  went  up  to  have  a  little  talk 
about  the  trial,  eh,  Mr.  Weller? 

Sam. — I  went  up  to  pay  the  rent,  but  we  did  get  a  talkin’ 
about  the  trial. 

Buzfus. — Oh,  you  did  get  a-talking  about  the  trial.  Now, 
what  passed  about  the  trial,  will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  tell  us,  Mr.  Weller? 

Sam. — Vith  all  the  pleasure  in  life,  sir.  Arter  a  few  un¬ 
important  obserwations  from  the  two  wirtuous  fe¬ 
males  as  ’as  been  examined  ’ere  to-day,  the  ladies 
gets  into  a  werry  great  state  o’  admiration  at  the 
honorable  conduct  of  Mr.  Dodson  and  Mr.  Fogg, 
them  two  gentlemen  as  is  sittin’  near  you  now, 
sir. 

Buzfuz. — The  attorneys  for  the  plaintiff.  Well,  they 
spoke  in  high  praise  of  the  honorable  conduct  of 
Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg,  the  attorneys  for  the 
plaintiff,  did  they? 

Sam. — Yes,  they  said  what  a  werry  generous  thing  it  was 
o’  them  to  have  took  up  the  case  on  spec,  and  not 
to  charge  nothin’  at  all  for  costs,  unless  they  got 
’em  out  of  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Buzfuz — (to  Dodson  and  Fogg  after  hurried  consultation 
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with  them )  You  are  quite  right,  (to  Judge ) 
It’s  perfectly  useless,  my  lord,  attempting  to  get 
at  any  evidence  through  the  impenetrable  stupid¬ 
ity  of  this  witness.  I  will  not  trouble  the  court 
by  asking  him  any  more  questions.  Stand  down, 
sir. 

Sam. — Would  any  other  gen’l’man  like  to  ask  me  any¬ 
thing? 

( Takes  up  hat  and  looks  round  composedly.) 

Snubbin. — Not  I,  Mr.  Weller,  thank  you. 

Buzfuz. — You  may  stand  down,  sir. 

Snubbin. — I  have  no  objection  to  admit,  rn’lord,  if  it  will 
save  the  examination  of  another  witness,  that  Mr. 
Pickwick  has  retired  from  business,  and  is  a  man 
of  considerable  independent  property. 

Buzfuz. — Very  well,  m’lord.  Then  that  is  my  case,  I 
put  in  these  letters,  (hands  the  letters  to  Clerk) 

Judge. — Do  you  wish  to  call  any  witness,  Bro.  Snubbin? 

Snubbin. — Yes,  m’lord,  call  Tony  Weller. 

(Tony  Weller  is  called  by  Clerk,  Crier,  etc.) 

Judge. — What  is  your  name? 

Tony.-— Antonio  Weller,  m’lord — Tony  for  short. 

Judge. — Veller  or  Weller? 

Tony. — Veller — Wee-hee-hel,  hel,  hee,  har. 

Judge. — Any  relation  to  the  other  witness  of  that  name  ? 

Tony. — Slightly  related,  sir,  I’m  ’is  father,  and  proud  of 
’im  too. 
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Snubbin. — Now,  Mr.  Weller,  I  believe  you  know  the  de¬ 
fendant,  Mr.  Pickwick,  do  you  not? 

Tony. — I  do,  I  ’ave  met  ’im  frequent  and  respects  ’im 
very  much. 

Snubbin. — From  what  you  know  of  Mr.  Pickwick  do  you 
think  it  likely  that  he  would  engage  himself 
to  marry  the  plaintiff? 

Tony. — No,  sir,  I  don’t.  Pm  sure  ’e  didn’t  do  nothin’  of 
the  kind. 

Snubbin. — Why  do  you  feel  so  sure? 

Tony. — I  remember  talkin’  to  ’im  at  Ipswich  once  on  the 
subject  of  vidders  and  ’e  expressed  ’isself  plain 
that  ’e  wasn’t  mixed  up  with  any  of  ’em.  I’m 
sure  ’e  ’ad  a  hallebi,  sir. 

Snubbin. — That  is  all. 

Buzfuz. — One  moment,  Mr.  Weller.  Is  it  not  true  that 
you  hold  rather  unfavorable  views  on  the  subject 
of  vidders,  as  you  call  them? 

Tony. — Yes,  and  I  ’ave  reasons.  If  I  told  you  about  that 
second  wenture  of  mine — 

Buzfuz. — Never  mind  telling  us  now.  You  have  often 
admonished  your  son  on  the  subject,  I  believe. 

Tony. — Yes,  more’n  once  I’ve  said,  Sammy,  beware  of 
vidders. 

Sam. — So  you  ’ave,  my  ancient. 

Crier. — Silence. 

Tony. — Do  you  ’ear  what  the  gentleman  says,  Sammy — 
silence. 

Buzfuz. — You  may  step  down. 
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S nubbin. — That  will  do,  Mr.  Weller.  Call  ML  Samuel 
Pickwick. 

Clerk. — Samuel  Pickwick. 

Crier. — Samuel  Pickwick. 

Constable.— Samuel  Pickwick. 

{Mr.  Pickwick,  evidently  astonished,  enters  witness  box.) 

Pickwick—  My  lord,  of  all  the  rascally  .  .  . 

Snubbin. —  ( interrupting )  One  moment,  Mr.  Pickwick, 
anything  you  say,  sir,  must  be  in  reply  to  questions 
by  counsel  or  by  the  Court.  Now  Mr.  Pickwick, 
reference  has  been  made  to  a  little  episode,  which 
I  have  no  doubt  at  all  you  will  be  able  to  explain. 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  the  court  just  what 
occurred  when  you  were  er — discovered  in  the 
apartment  of  a  middle-aged  lady  with  violet  curl¬ 
papers  ? 

Skimpin. — My  lord,  I  beg  the  privilege  of  correcting  my 
learned  friend,  they  were  yellow  curl  papers. 

Judge. — Let  me  see-er-er-yes,  yes,  you  are  right,  they 
were  yellow,  not  violet. 

Snubbin. — Thank  you,  my  lord,  I  note  the  correction. 
Now,  Mr.  Pickwick,  about  this  lady  with  the 
violet,  no,  I  mean  yellow  curl  papers.  Take  your 
time,  Mr.  Pickwick,  take  your  time. 

Pickwick. — If  anyone  thinks  that  .  .  . 

Snubbin. — Now  really,  Mr.  Pickwick,  my  dear  sir,  no¬ 
body  ever  thinks  here;  pray  calm  yourself  and 
tell  us  how  it  happened. 
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Pickwick. — I  had  been  dining  with  some  friends — rather 
late — and  the  salmon — I  feel  sure  it  was  the 
salmon. 

Snubbin. — Yes,  Mr.  Pickwick,  the  salmon. 

Pickwick. — Well,  I-I-can’t  swear  that  it  was  the  salmon 
— it  might  have  been  attributed  to  another  cause- 
er — But  I  do  not  think  it  was  altogether  due  to  the 
cold  punch,  but  er-I-I  do  not  exactly  know  how  it 
happened,  I-I. 

Snubbin. — Ah,  I  think  I  see.  You  lost  your  way,  and 
you  believe  that  either  the  salmon  or  the  cold 
punch  may  possibly  have  had  something  to  do 
with  it,  eh?  Now,  Mr.  Pickwick,  what  was  the 
first  impulse  you  had  when  you  realized  the  mis¬ 
take  you  had  made?  Take  your  time,  Mr.  Pick¬ 
wick,  take  your  time. 

Pickwick. — Well,  really — why — my  first  impulse  was  to 
take  off  my  hat — or  rather  my  nightcap — to  the 
lady — but — but  .  .  . 

Snubbin. — Yes,  Mr.  Pickwick.  The  instincts  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  naturally  prompted  you  to  take  off  your  hat, 
or  rather  your  nightcap — yes? 

Pickwick. — But — but — I  couldn’t  get  it  off— the  strings 
had  got  into  a  knot. 

Snubbin. — Well,  now,  Mr.  Pickwick,  you  say  that  you 
did  get  into  the  wrong  room,  but  you  swear  that 
it  was  a  mistake  made  under  the  influence  of  the 
salmon  ? 

Pickwick.— That  is  it,  precisely. 
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Snubbin. — As  to  this  more  recent  episode,  which  forms 
the  basis  of  the  present  case — 

Pickwick. — I  say,  sir,  that  was  also  an  accident,  I  never 
for  a  moment  contemplated  any  relationship  with 
Mrs.  Bardell,  nearer  than  that  of  tenant  to  land¬ 
lady. 

Snubbin. — And  you  never,  in  fact,  made  love  to  her. 

Pickwick. — Preposterous.  Ridiculous.  Of  course  not, 
never,  sir. 

Snubbin. — That  will  do,  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Buzfu2. — Plold.  One  moment.  Do  you  deny,  sir,  that 
on  one  occasion  referred  to  by  the  witness  you  did 
not  embrace  the  plaintiff? 

Pickwick. — Sir,  I  embrace  this  opportunity  of  denying 
it  flatly.  She  embraced  me. 

Busfus. — How  came  you,  then,  to  have  your  arms  about 
her  waist? 

Pickwick. — She  fainted,  and  I  couldn’t  let  her  fall  on  ihe 
floor. 

Busfuz. — You  simply  supported  her? 

Pickunck. — Yes,  I  did,  but  strictly  as  a  lodger — I  never 
had  the  slightest  idea  of  supporting  her  as  a 
husband. 

Buzfus. — This,  I  believe,  is  not  the  first  time  you  have 
had  to  explain  a  very  awkward  situation  regard¬ 
ing  ladies.  I  presume  you  remember  a  visit  you 
paid  to  the  town  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  in  August 
last? 

Pickwick . — Yes,  sir. 
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Buzfuz. — You  do.  Am  I  correctly  informed  that,  with 
the  assistance  of  your  servant,  Sam  Weller,  you 
climbed  over  the  wall  of  a  school  for  young  ladies 
in  that  town? 

Pickwick. — I  can  explain — 

Buzfuz. — Don’t  interrupt  me,  sir — that  you  climbed  over 
the  wall  as  I  have  said,  and  hid  yourself  in  the 
garden  until  nearly  midnight.  Is  that  the  case  or 
is  it  not  ? 

Pickwick. — Yes,  but — 

Buzfuz. — Did  you  rouse  the  inmates  of  the  school  at  mid¬ 
night  and  frighten  them  into  hysterics  by  knocking 
at  the  door,  and  hiding  yourself  behind  the  door 
when  it  was  opened? 

Pickwick. — Yes,  I  did,  but — 

Buzfuz. — Were  you  called  a  “wretch”  by  one  of  the  lady 
teachers  of  the  school  and  by  another  “  a  ferocious 
monster?” 

Pickwick. — I  think  they  used  some  such  expressions, 
but — 

Buzfuz. — Were  you  locked  up  in  a  clothes  closet  of  the 
school  and  held  a  prisoner  there  until  your 
friends  could  be  sent  for  to  take  you  away? 

Pickwick. — Yes,  but — 

Buzfuz. — That  will  do,  sir. 

Judge. — You  may  leave  the  box. 

( Pickwick  leaves  the  box  reluctantly,  protesting  and 

endeavouring  to  address  the  Court.  Sam  Weller  takes 
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him  in  charge  and  conducts  him  to  his  seat.  Serjt.  Snub- 

bin  rises  to  address  the  Jury.) 

Snubbin. — May  it  please  your  lordship.  Gentlemen  of 
the  Jury,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  deep  responsibility 
that  I  rise  to  address  you  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Pick¬ 
wick,  the  unfortunate  gentleman  who  has  been 
dragged  into  this  ill-conceived  litigation.  True 
it  is  I  am  not  possessed  of  the  exuberant  and 
vociferous  eloquence  of  the  learned  counsel  who 
has  addressed  you  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  but 
I  rely  upon  the  conviction — 

Judge. — There  is  no  question  of  conviction,  Bro.  Snubbin, 
— this  is  a  civil  action — 

Snubbin. — True  m’lord.  I  was  about  to  say  that  I  rely 
upon  the  impression  which  I  am  sure  reigns  in 
your  breasts  that  veracity  is  of  more  importance 
than  verbosity  and  facts  count  more  than  fiction. 
My  learned  friend  has  asked  you  to  say  that  Sam¬ 
uel  Pickwick,  Esquire,  gentleman  of  the  City  of 
London,  president  of  the  Pickwick  Club,  has  ac¬ 
tually  been  guilty  of  trifling  with  the  affections  of 
the  keeper  of  a  common  boarding  house. 

Buzfuz. — I  object,  my  lord. 

Judge. — What  is  the  objection? 

Buzfuz. — It  is  a  lodging  house,  not  a  boarding  house. 

Snubbin. — You  are  asked  to  say  that  the  epithets  he  has 
applied  to  him  are  justified,  that  he  is  a  ruthless 
destroyer  of  a  domestic  oasis  who  has  thrown 
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ashes  on  the  sward  and  rears  his  head  with  heart¬ 
less  tomato  sauce  and  gazes  with  unblushing 
effrontery  upon  the  ruin  he  has  made.  Gentlemen 
of  the  Jury,  you  may  find  some  meaning  in  the 
words  of  the  learned  Serjeant.  I  confess,  how¬ 
ever,  that  I  can  find  none. 

I  ask  you  for  a  minute  to  contemplate  the  de¬ 
fendant,  Mr.  Pickwick.  You  are  profound 
judges  of  human  nature.  I  can  at  least  adopt  my 
learned  friend’s  estimate  of  you  as  a  high-minded, 
a  right  feeling,  a  dispassionate  jury.  Intelligence 
beams  from  every  eye  in  that  box,  and  sound  judg¬ 
ment  adorns  every  lofty  forehead  that  I  see  before 
me.  It  is  with  confidence,  therefore,  I  ask  you  to 
look  upon  my  client,  and  say  if  in  every  feature  of 
his  face  and  every  attitude  of  his  form  you  do  not 
recognize  the  scholar,  the  gentleman  and  the  sub¬ 
stantial  citizen. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  I  do  not  know  how  you 
may  be  affected  by  the  tirade  which  my  learned 
friend  has  thought  fit  to  thunder  against  my 
client,  supported  as  it  has  been  by  nothing  worthy 
of  the  name  of  evidence.  For  myself  I  confess 
I  am  overwhelmed  by  a  sentiment  of  sympathy 
and  pity  for  the  maligned  gentleman.  For  how 
can  any  man  of  sentiment  gaze  upon  that  innocent 
and  unsophisticated  philosopher,  that  blameless 
dweller  in  the  unpretentious  apartment  in  Goswell 
Street,  and  still  retain  control  of  his  feelings? 
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When  I  think  how  his  character  has  been  libelled 
here,  how  his  innocent  and  honorable  actions  have 
been  misrepresented,  how  even  his  harmless  words 
have  been  perverted  out  of  their  natural  meaning, 
I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  way  to  emotion. 

But  let  us  not  give  way  to  weakness.  Rather 
let  indignation  take  its  place. — 

I  denounce  this  whole  persecution — for  this 
action  deserves  that  name — as  an  exhibition  of 
squalid  stupidity,  if  it  is  not  something  worse — 
a  sordid  and  malignant  conspiracy.  I  arraign 
this  plaintiff  as  a  designing  and  shameless 
creature — 

Buzfuz. — M’lord,  I  claim  the  protection  of  the  Court  for 
my  client.  This  language  is  not  allowable. 

Judge. —  ( waking  up)  Language!  Language!  I  didn’t 
hear  any  language. 

Buzfuz. — He  said,  m’lord,  that  the  plaintiff  was  a  “shame¬ 
less  creature.” 

Judge. — That  is  going  too  far,  Serjt.  Snubbin,  you  must 
take  back  that  expression. 

Snubbin. — I  apologise,  my  lord.  I  take  back  the  adjec¬ 
tive  “shameless”  and  I  will  substitute  “shameful.” 
{Serjt.  B. — That’s  better )  I  say,  Gentlemen  of  the 
Jury,  she  has,  by  her  conduct  in  this  matter,  dis¬ 
played  a  shameful  spirit.  I  charge  those  who 
have  urged  her  to  this  course  as  conscienceless 
conspirators,  would-be  assassins  of  a  good  man’s 
character;  I  point  the  figure  of  condemnation  at 
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those  persons  who  have  given  evidence  against  my 
client  as  miscreants  whose  ignorance  is  the  only 
excuse  for  their  mendacity;  and  lastly,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  let  me  tell  the  solicitors  for  the  plain¬ 
tiff  that  they  do  small  credit  to  their  profession 
by  lending  their  talents  to  the  furtherance  of  a 
scheme  so  shabby,  so  palpable  and  so  nefarious  as 
this  prosecution. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  will  not  so  far  demean 
myself,  I  will  not  so  far  insult  you,  I  will  not  so 
far  add  to  the  undeserved  sufferings  of  Mr.  Pick¬ 
wick  as  to  spend  a  single  moment  in  reviewing  the 
case  presented  for  the  plaintiff. 

The  so  called  evidence  is  too  far  below  con¬ 
tempt  to  justify  the  waste  of  your  time  or  mine. 

It  would  be  a  mis  judgment  of  your  good  sense 
and  an  affront  to  your  intelligence  to  imagine  that 
you  are  disposed  to  give  any  weight  whatever  to 
the  testimony  you  have  heard. 

Against  all  this  array  of  complicated  slander 
and  stupidity,  the  gossip  of  the  Cluppins,  the  Bun- 
kins  and  the  Sanders,  I  merely  point  to  Mr. 
Pickwick. 

His  very  presence  refutes  it  all. 

Plis  obvious  rectitude  melts  your  hearts  into  pity 
and  respect.  His  manifest  innocence  awakens 
your  wrath  against  his  persecutors.  You  will  not 
desert  him  to  his  foes.  You  will  not  join  this  con¬ 
spiracy  that  is  on  foot  to  pick  his  pockets.  And 
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so,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  is  with  absolute  con¬ 
fidence  that  I  leave  him  in  your  hands  fully  aware 
that  you  will  show  by  your  verdict  that  you  know 
how  to  protect  virtue  and  at  the  same  time  rebuke 
malice. 

Serjt.  Buzfuz. —  ( Second  speech  to  jury.) 

My  lord  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury. 

One  word  before  His  Lordship  passes  this  case 
in  review  and  places  it  in  your  hands  for  decision 
— decision,  I  am  certain,  in  favor  of  the  interesting 
and  unfortunate  lady  who,  clad  in  the  habiliments 
of  her  woe,  sits  in  expectation  before  you. 

Gentlemen,  I  ask  you  to  contrast  the  bombast 
and  extravagance  of  the  address  you  have  just 
listened  to,  with  the  plain,  clear,  calm  and  dispas¬ 
sionate  character  of  my  own  remarks  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  case.  I  do  not  claim  the  credit  of  this 
contrast  as  a  personal  tribute.  Truth,  gentlemen, 
can  afford  to  be  composed ;  it  is  conscious  weak¬ 
ness  that  tears  a  passion  to  tatters. 

I  will  be  brief ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  multiply 
words;  out  of  the  mouths  of  reliable  witnesses, 
some  of  them  his  own  boon  companions  who 
would  fain  have  favored  him,  I  have  shown  that 
his  actions,  his  words,  and  his  letters, — the  whole 
of  his  conduct  towards  my  unfortunate  client — 
result  in  the  clear  revelation  of  a  base  deceiver — 
one  who  was  capable  of  arousing  love  only  to 
crush  it  beneath  his  heel;  trample  it  in  the  dust; 
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to  win  attachment  and  affection — the  most 
precious  things  of  life — only  to  cast  them  away 
without  shame  and  without  compunction. 

My  learned  friend  has  thought  it  best  not  to 
refer  to  the  evidence.  He  showed  excellent  judg¬ 
ment.  He  makes  his  appeal  to  you  on  the  shining 
spectacles  and  the  refulgent  bald  head  of  the  de¬ 
fendant.  So  be  it.  But  you,  gentlemen,  will  not 
overlook  the  spectacle  of  my  client’s  grief  and 
humiliation,  and  you  will  I  hope,  visit  upon  the 
head  of  the  deceiver,  bald  or  otherwise,  the  punish¬ 
ment  which  he  so  richly  deserves  at  your  hands. 
( sits  down) 

( The  Judge  then  delivers  his  charge.) 

Judge. — Gentlemen  of  the  jury.  This  is — er — an  action 
for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage.  It  becomes 
my  duty  to  apprise  you  of  this,  as  you  may  not 
have  noticed  it. 

The  law  presumes  that  when  a  man  makes  a 
promise  of  marriage  he  will  keep  it ;  that  having 
propounded  the  question  and  received  yes  for  his 
answer,  he  will  go  on  and  take  the  woman — and 
the  consequences.  That  he  will  marry,  and  live 
happy  ever  after — if  he  can. 

Now,  it  is  for  you,  gentlemen,  to  decide  the 
question  of  fact  in  the  case  before  you,  and  to  do 
so  entirely  on  the  evidence.  You  must  not  con¬ 
template  the  charms  of  Mrs.  Bardell,  and  reason 
within  yourselves  that  she  was  in  every  way  an 
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excellent  catch  for  such  a  bald-pated  old  fellow  as 
the  defendant.  You  must  not  consider  either  her 
eligibility  or  his  baldheadedness.  You  must  be 
guided  by  the  evidence. 

I  will  only  occupy  a  few  moments  of  your  time 
upon  the  evidence. 

In  support  of  the  plaintiff’s  case  it  has  been 
brought  out  that  Pickwick  was  kind  to  her  little 
boy,  and  gave  him  pennies  and  marbles,  and  on 
one  occasion  asked  him  if  he  would  not  like  to 
have  another  father.  This  no  doubt  seems  sig¬ 
nificant,  but  against  it  you  must  weigh  the  con¬ 
sideration  that  it  is  also  in  evidence  thatthedefend- 
ant  was  a  man  of  benevolent  instincts ;  and  that, 
at  this  particular  time,  Mrs.  Bardell  was  believed 
to  entertain  a  fondness  for  the  baker.  May  it 
not  have  been,  gentlemen,  that  the  reference  to 
“another  father”  was  to  the  baker? 

But,  of  course,  gentlemen,  the  great  question  is 
did  Pickwick  promise  to  marry  the  plaintiff? 

Mrs.  Sanders’  testimony  on  this  point — that  Mr. 
Pickwick  must  have  proposed  because  “she  always 
said  and  thought  ’e  would” — is  not  conclusive. 
You  must  treat  such  testimony  with  caution. 

One  word  as  to  the  documentary  evidence.  A 
number  of  letters  alleged  to  be  of  a  compromising 
character,  have  been  put  in.  It  is  for  you  to  de¬ 
cide,  in  the  first  place,  the  delicate  literary  question 
whether  these  documents  are  love  letters  or  lun- 
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cheon  orders ;  whether  they  are  in  their  nature 
amatory  or  gustatory;  whether  they  spring  from 
the  heart  or  the  stomach  of  the  writer;  whether 
they  are  to  be  taken  in  their  obvious  meaning  or 
are  to  be  regarded  as  artful  cryptograms  in  the 
nature  of  secret  cyphers  ? 

“Chops  and  tomato  sauce — yours,  Pickwick.” 

It  is  for  you,  gentlemen,  not  for  me,  to  decide 
the  meaning  of  this.  Does  “chops”  mean  lamb  or 
M>rs.  Bardell? 

And  “tomato  sauce.”  Is  this  an  allusion  to 
the  piquancy  of  the  fair  plaintiff  or  does  it  mean 
a  literal  table  condiment?  Is  it  a  poetic  expression 
put  up  by  Pickwick  as  a  lover,  or  a  relish  put  up 
by  Crosse  &  Blackwell  as  purveyors  by  special 
appointment  to  the  royal  family? 

Then  there  is  another  letter  containing  the  ex¬ 
pression  “Don’t  trouble  yourself  about  the  warm¬ 
ing-pan.”  Does  this  bear  the  honest  meaning 
that  naturally  attaches  to  the  words,  or  is  it — as 
has  been  suggested,  a  mere  cover  for  hidden  fire  ? 
It  is  not  for  me  to  decide.  You  will  take  the 
warming-pan  with  you  when  you  retire,  gentlemen, 
and  decide  what  there  is  in  it. 

I  will  not  detain  you  longer.  If  you  find  that  there 
was  no  promise,  you  may  safely  conclude  there 
has  been  no  breach.  If  you  find  for  the  plaintiff 
( absent-mindedly  and  without  looking  at  either 
plaintiff  or  defendant,  pointing  the  butt  end  of  his 
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long  goose  quill  at  the  defendant )  that  is  the  per¬ 
son  making  the  plaint,  then  you  must  find  against 
the  defendant.  ( pointing  at  the  plaintiff )  If  on 
the  other  hand  you  find  for  the  defendant,  you  find 
against  the  plaintiff.  In  other  words  if  the  plain¬ 
tiff  is  right  the  defendant  is  wrong  and  you  may 
dismiss  the  action  or  allow  damages  according  as 
you  may  find.  As  one  learned  judge*  has  said, 
“This  is  an  action  to  get,  what?”  why,  money  to 
be  sure ;  and  defendant’s  money,  too,  mark  that. 
She  can’t  bring  an  action  for  the  man ;  and  I  can’t 
order  specific  performance  of  the  contract  to  marry, 
because  the  law  says  damages — that’s  money — are 
as  good  as  a  husband.  Counsel  cannot  ask  for 
particulars  of  the  damages — regrets  at  so  much  a 
dozen ;  misery  at  five  shillings  per  hour,  let’s  say ; 
or  an  account  of  the  number  of  tears,  or  pints  of 
them,  that  the  plaintiff  has  shed  over  this  business, 
the  whole  to  be  paid  for  at  so  much  for  the  lot, 
with  a  reduction,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  taking  a  large  quantity.”  You  may  now 
retire. 

( The  Jury  retires,  Sam  Weller  goes  to  Serjt.  Snubbin 
with  a  message  from  Mr.  Pickwick,  Snubbin  goes  and 
confers  zvith  his  client.) 

Snubbin. — M’lord,  my  client  craves  permission  to  say  a 
few  words,  now  that  the  case  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
jury.  Will  your  lordship  permit? 

Judge. — It  is  a  most  unusual  proceeding. 


♦Lord  Esher,  M.  R.  See  Mr.  Justice  Darling’s  “Scintillae 
Juris”.  76 
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Snubbin, — Yes,  m’lord,  but  I  fear  the  gentleman  will 
explode  unless  he  is  permitted  to  speak. 

Judge. — It  is  a  departure  from  precedent,  but  we  will 
permit  a  very  few  words. 

Snubbin. — Thank  you,  m’lord. 

Pickwick. —  ( mounting  a  chair  and  striking  zvell  known 
Pickwick  attitude )  Your  lordship,  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen.  I  feel  compelled  to  declare  once  more, 
in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  that  of  all  the  dis¬ 
graceful  and  rascally  proceedings  that  were  ever — 

Crier. — Silence.  The  jury  wish  to  return  for  instruc¬ 
tions,  my  lord.  ( Pickwick  protests  vigorously 
against  being  cut  off ) 

Judge. — Very  good.  Stand  down,  Mr.  Pickwick.  ( Pick¬ 
wick  has  to  be  forcibly  deposed  from  his  chair ) 
Let  them  enter.  You  have  returned  for  instruc¬ 
tions,  gentlemen.  What  is  the  difficulty? 

Juror  Grofffn. — We  ’ave  returned,  your  lordship,  to  ask 
the  meaning  of  two  legal  terms  that  have  been 
used  often  in  this  case,  and  completely  puzzle 
the  jury. 

Judge. — What  are  they  ? 

Groffin. — The  words  “plaintiff”  and  “defendant”  my 
lord. 

Judge. —  ( angrily )  Plaintiff  means  Bardell;  defendant 
means  Pickwick. 

Groffin. — Oh-h-h. 

Judge. — Go  back  and  agree  upon  your  verdict. 

Groffin. — Oh,  we  ’ave  already  agreed,  m’lord. 
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Clerk. — Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  what  say  you?  Do  you 
find  for  the  plaintiff  or  for  the  defendant  ? 

Groffin. — For  the  plain — for  the  defen — for  the  lydy, 
Mrs.  Bardell,  of  course. 

Clerk. — With  what  damages? 

'Groffin. — Seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

Judge. — Enter  a  verdict  accordingly. 

Clerk. — Listen  to  your  verdict,  as  by  the  Court  recorded 
— you  find  for  the  plaintiff,  with  damages  of  £750. 
Judge. — Gentlemen,  you  are  discharged.  ( Judge  leaves 
the  bench.  All  arise  and  stand ) 

Crier. — Oyez,  Oyez,  Oyez,  this  Court  stands  adjourned. 

(Mrs.  Sanders  and  Mrs.  Cluppins  embrace  Mrs.  Bar¬ 
dell.  Mrs.  Bardell  goes  and  shakes  hands  effusively  zvith 
Buzfuz.  Dodson  and  Fogg  dance  together.  Pickzvick 
comes  up  angrily  and  interrupts  them.) 

Pickzvick. — (to  Dodson  and  Fogg)  You  imagine  you’ll 
get  your  costs,  don’t  you,  gentlemen? 

Fogg. — It’s  rather  probable. 

Pickzvick. — Not  one  farthing  of  costs  or  damages  do  you 
ever  get  out  of  me — I’ll  go  to  prison  first. 

Dodson. — He,  he,  he,  we’ll  see  about  that,  Mr.  Pickwick. 

(Enter  Tony  Weller.) 

Sam. — Never  mind  ’em,  governor,  you’ll  be  all  right,  I’ll 
look  arter  you,  sir. 

Tony. — I  knowed  wot  ’ud  come  ’o  this  ’ere  mode  ’o  doin’ 
business.  Oh,  Sammy,  Sammy,  vy  worn’t  there 
a  Hallebi. 

(Curtain) 
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Wardle’s  Christmas  Party 

Arranged  by  Mrs.  A.  J.  Ro stance 
CHARACTERS : 

Emma. — Maid-servant  of  Mr.  Wardle,  at  Manor  Farm, 
Dingley  Dell,  half  demure,  half  impudent,  and  all 
pretty — in  a  brand  new  uniform  of  pink  muslin 
with  a  white  bow  in  her  cap. 

Sam.  Weller. — See  description  at  page  94. 

Joe,  the  Fat  Boy. — A  fat  and  red-faced  boy  in  a  state 
of  somnolence  who  slept  as  soundly  as  if  the  roar¬ 
ing  of  cannon  was  his  ordinary  lullaby. 

Three  Men  or  more  who  sing  carols. 

Mr.  Wardle. — A  stout  old  gentleman  in  a  blue  coat  and 
bright  buttons,  corduroy  breeches  and  top  boots. 

Mrs.  WardeLL. — Mother  of  Mr.  Wardle.  A  very  old 
lady  in  a  lofty  cap  and  faded  silk  gown. 

Samuel  Pickwick. — See  description  at  page  7. 

Tracy  Tupman. — See  description  at  page  7. 

Bob  Sawyer. — Habited  in  a  coarse  blue  coat,  had  about 
him  a  sort  of  slovenly  smartness  and  swaggering 
gait.  He  wore  a  pair  of  plaid  trousers  and  a  large 
rough  double-breasted  waistcoat. 

Benjamin  Allen. — A  medical  student,  a  coarse  stout 
thick-set  young  man,  with  black  hair  cut  rather 
short,  and  a  white  face  cut  rather  long;  he  was 
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embellished  with  spectacles  and  wore  a  white 
neckerchief.  He  presented  rather  a  mildewy  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Arabella  Allen. — Sister  of  Ben  Allen.  A  black-eyed 
young  lady,  in  a  very  nice  little  pair  of  boots  with 
fur  round  the  top. 

Augustus  Snodgrass. — See  description  at  page  7. 

Nathaniel  Winkle. — See  description  at  page  7. 

Emily  WardlE  and  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  join 
in  the  dance. 


SCENE  I 

( Enter  Emma,  busies  herself  with  holly  and  Christmas 

preparations.  Fat  boy  saunters  leisurely  around,  ap¬ 
pearing  to  assist.  Sam  enters  brushing  boot.) 

Sam. — And  so  your  family  has  games  in  the  kitchen  to¬ 
night,  my  dear,  has  they? 

Emma. — Yes,  Mr.  Weller.  We  always  have  on  Christ¬ 
mas  eve.  Master  wouldn’t  neglect  to  keep  it  up 
on  any  account. 

Sam. — Your  master’s  a  werry  pretty  notion  of  keeping 
anythin’  up,  my  dear.  I  never  see  sech  a  sensible 
sort  of  a  man  as  he  is  or  sech  a  reg’lar  gentleman. 

Eat  Boy. —  ( leering )  Oh,  that  he  is.  Don’t  he  breed 
nice  pork? 

Sam. — Oh,  you’ve  woke  up  at  last,  have  you?  ( Fat  Boy 
nods )  ( impressively )  I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,  young 
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boa-constructor,  if  you  don’t  sleep  a  little  less  and 
exercise  a  little  more,  when  you  comes  to  be  a 
man  you’ll  lay  yerself  open  to  the  same  sort  of 
personal  inconvenience  as  was  inflicted  on  the  old 
gentle’m’n  as  wore  the  pigtail. 

Fat  Boy. —  ( falteringly )  What  did  they  do  to  him? 

Sam. — I’m  agoin’  to  tell  yer.  He  was  one  of  the  largest 
patterns  as  ever  was  turned  out.  Reglar  fat  man 
as  hadn’t  caught  sight  of  his  own  shoes  for  five 
and  forty  year. 

Emma. — Lor. 

Sam. — No,  that  he  hadn’t  my  dear,  and  if  you’d  put  an 
exact  model  of  his  legs  on  the  dinin’  table  afore 
him  he  wouldn’t  ha  know’d  ’em.  So  just  you  look 
about  you  young  feller  and  don’t  get  too  fat. 

Emma. —  ( critically  surveying  decorations )  Do  you  think 
we  need  any  more  decorations,  Mr.  Weller? 

Sam. —  ( knowingly )  Are  you  agoin’  to  be  there,  my 
dear  ? 

Emma. — Why,  of  course,  I  wouldn’t  miss  it  for  the 
world. 

Sam. —  ( emphatically )  Well,  then  not  another  single 
blessed  thing  is  needed — 

Fat  Boy. —  {to  Emma)  Say!  How  nice  you  look. 

Emma. — Dear  me,  Joseph.  What  do  you  mean?  Isn’t 
Miss  Emily  a  nice  young  lady? 

Fat  Boy. — I  know’s  a  nicerer. 

Emma. — Indeed. 

Fat  Boy. —  {with  unwonted  fervour )  Yes,  indeed. 
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Emma. — What’s  her  name? 

Fat  Boy. — What’s  yours? 

Emma. — Why,  Emma. 

Fat  Boy. —  ( grinning )  So’s  hers.  You’re  her.  ( sees 
veal  pie )  Oh  my  eye,  how  prime,  veal  pie! 

Sam. —  ( soliloquising )  Weal  pie,  wery  good  thing  is 
weal  pie  wen  yer  knows  the  lady  as  made  it  and 
is  quite  sure  it  ain’t  kittens. 

Emma. — Oh,  Mr.  Weller,  how  can  you? 

Sam. — Arter  all  tho,  wot’s  the  odds  wen  they’re  as  like 
weal  that  the  wery  pie-men  themselves  don’t  know 
the  difference. 

Emma. — Don’t  they,  Mr.  Weller? 

Sam. — Not  they,  my  love.  I  lodged  in  the  same  house 
with  a  pieman  once  and  a  wery  nice  man  he  were, 
reg’lar  clever  chap  too.  Make  his  pies  out  o’  any¬ 
thin’  he  could.  What  a  number  of  cats  ye  keep, 
Mr.  Brooks,  says  I,  when  I  got  intimate.  Ah ! 
says  he,  I  do  a  good  many.  You  must  be  very 
fond  o’  cats,  ses  I.  Other  people  is,  ses  he,  a 
winkin’  at  me.  They  ain’t  in  season  till  the  win¬ 
ter  tho,  ses  he.  Not  in  season,  says  I.  No,  ses 
he,  fruits  is  in,  cats  is  out.  Mr.  Weller,  ses  he, 
a  squeezin’  my  hand  wery  hard,  and  visperin’  in 
my  ear.  Don’t  mention  this  ’ere  again,  but  it’s 
the  seasonin’  as  does  it.  They’re  all  made,  ses  he, 
apintin’  at  a  wery  nice  little  tabby  kitten,  o’  them 
noble  animiles  and  I  seasons  ’em  for  beefsteak, 
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weal,  or  kidney  accordin’  to  the  demand,  and  as 
appetites  vary. 

Emma. —  ( shuddering )  Well,  he  was  clever,  but — brr,-brr. 
{in  disgust ) 

Pickwick. —  ( outside )  Sam,  Sam. 

Sam. — Cornin’,  sir.  {kisses  hand  to  Emma.  Exit ) 

Fat  Boy. —  {slowly  and  laboriously  coy )  I  should  like 
to  kiss  you. 

{Business  of  Emma  evading  him.  Both  exit.) 


SCENE  II. 

Outside  Wardell’s  House. 

{Enter  waits  with  lanterns,  business  of  tuning  up  fid¬ 
dles,  trumpets,  etc.  Stamping  feet,  coats  snowy.  No 
light  except  from  lantern.) 

1st  Man. — Aye!  This  is  Wardle’s. 

2nd  Man. — Precious  cold  work  this ! 

3rd  Man. — When  you’ve  been  cornin’  to  Wardle’s  as  many 
Christmas  eves  as  I  have,  you’d  come  if  it  was 
snowing  icicles. 

1st  Man. — Good  sort,  Wardle.  You  wait  till  we’ve  done. 

I’ll  wager  yer  won’t  grumble  then. 

2nd  Man. — He’s  got  a  party  o’  friends  from  Lunnen,  so 
do  yer  very  best,  lads. 

3rd  Man. — Here,  ’old  this  lantern,  me  fiddle  string’s 
broke. 
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1st  Man. — Now  then  lads,  all  ready:  one,  two,  three,  four. 

( Business  of  carols,  “Good  King  Wenceslas,”  “Noel,” 
“God  rest  ye,  merry  gentlemen .”) 

Enter  Maid  with  candle. — Master  says  you’ve  all  to  come 
in  to  supper. 

( Cheers ,  stamping.  Exeunt.) 


SCENE  HI. 

Interior  “ Dingley  Dell.” 

The  Party. 

{Enter  IVardle  and  his  mother.) 

IVardle. — Nonsense  mother.  Come,  come,  don’t  be  cross. 
{enter  Pickwick)  Look,  here’s  Mr.  Pickwick,  you 
recollect  him?  • 

Mrs.  W. — Never  mind.  Don’t  trouble  Mr.  Pickwick 
about  an  old  creetur  like  me.  Nobody  cares  about 
me  now,  and  it’s  very  natral  they  shouldn’t,  {tosses 
head  and  smoothes  dress) 

Pickwick. — Come,  come,  ma’am,  I  can’t  let  you  cut  an 
old  friend  in  this  way.  I  have  come  down  ex¬ 
pressly  to  have  a  long  talk  with  you,  and  another 
rubber.  And  we’ll  show  these  girls  and  boys  how 
to  dance  a  minuet  before  they’re  eight  and  forty 
hours  older. 

Mrs.  W. —  {thawing  gradually)  Ah,  I  can’t  hear  him. 
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Wardle. — Now,  now,  mother.  ( aside  to  Pickwick)  She’s 
very  deaf  and  very  cross. 

Mrs.  W . — Ah,  Mr.  Pickwick,  young  people  was  very 
different  when  I  was  a  girl. 

Pickwick. — No  doubt  of  that,  ma’am,  and  that’s  the 
reason  I  would  make  much  of  the  few  that  have 
any  trace  of  the  old  stock. 

( Enter  Tupman .) 

Tupman. —  ( noticing  that  Pickwick  is  in  silk  stockings ) 
You  mean  to  dance? 

Pickwick. — Of  course  I  do.  Don’t  you  see  I  am  dressed 
for  the  purpose?  ( calling  attention  to  his  legs) 

Tupman. —  ( jocosely )  You  in  silk  stockings? 

Pickwick. —  ( offended )  And  why  not  sir?  Why  not? 

Tupman. — Oh,  of  course  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
shouldn’t  wear  them. 

Pickwick. —  (still  angry)  I  imagine  not,  sir!  I  imagine 
not ! 

(Mr.  Tupman  suddenly  becomes  grave,  seeing  his 

joke  is  lost.) 

Tupman. — They  are  a  very  pretty  pattern. 

Pickwick. —  (fixing  his  eye  on  him)  I  hope  they  are,  sir! 
You  see  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  stockings, 
as  stockings,  I  trust  sir? 

Tupman. — O  certainly  not,  certainly  not.  (exit) 

(Enter  Sam.) 
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Sam. — {to  Pickwick')  Couple  of  sawbones  to  see  you, 
sir. 

Pickwick. — A  couple  of  what,  Sam? 

Sam. — Couple  o’  sawbones,  sir. 

Pickwick. — What’s  a  saw-bones?  {glances  at  Wardle) 

War  die. — Surgeons,  my  dear  sir.  By  all  means  have 
them  come  in. 

{Enter  Bob  Sawyer  and  Benjamin  Allen.  Introduc¬ 
tions ,  etc.,  etc.) 

Wardle. — You  must  dine  with  us,  gentlemen,  and  I  hope 
you  have  brought  good  appetites. 

Bob  S. — Oh  yes,  nothing  like  dissecting  to  give  one  an 
appetite,  {shudders  from  company) 

Allen. — By  the  bye,  Bob,  have  you  finished  that  leg  yet? 

Bob  S. — Nearly.  It’s  a  very  muscular  one  for  a  child. 

Allen. — Is  it?  {carelessly) 

Bob  S. — Very. 

Allen. — I’ve  put  my  name  down  for  an  arm  at  our  place. 
We’re  clubbing  for  a  subject  and  the  list  is  nearly 
full,  only  we  can’t  get  any  fellow  that  wants  a 
head.  Wish  you’d  take  it. 

Bob  S. — No,  can’t  afiford  expensive  luxuries. 

Allen. — Nonsense. 

Bob  S. — Can’t  indeed.  I  wouldn’t  mind  a  brain  but  I 
couldn’t  stand  a  whole  head. 

Pickwick. — Hush,  hush  gentlemen,  pray.  I  hear  the 
ladies. 
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{Enter  Arabella  Allen,  Emily  Wardle,  dark-eyed  young 

lady  and  others.  Accompanied  by  Snodgrass,  Tupman, 

and  Winkle.) 

Arabella. —  {more  surprised  than  pleased )  Why,  Ben! 

Allen. — Come  to  take  you  home  to-morrow.  {Winkle 
looks  distressed )  Don’t  you  see  Bob  Sawyer, 
Arabella?  {reproachfully) 

Arabella.— Ben  dear,  have  you  been  introduced  to  Mr. 
Winkle? 

Allen. —  {bowing  gravely)  I  have  not  been,  but  I  shall 
be  very  happy  to  be,  Arabella. 

{Enter  poor  relations  and  Mr.  Miller,  the  hard-headed 

old  gentleman.  Introductions  and  general  movement. 

Benj.  Allen  and  visiting  gentlemen  are  talking  in  group.) 

Allen. — We  had  a  curious  accident  last  night — Child 
swallowed  a  necklace. 

Pickwick. —  {overhearing)  Swallowed  what  sir? 

Bob  S. — A  necklace,  sir.  Not  all  at  once,  you  know. 
This  is  how  it  was.  Child’s  parents,  poor  people, 
who  live  in  a  court.  Child’s  eldest  sister  bought  a 
necklace.  Common  necklace,  made  of  large  black 
beads — child  being  fond  of  toys,  cribbed  the  neck¬ 
lace — hid  it — played  with  it,  cut  the  string  and 
swallowed  a  bead.  Child  thought  it  capital  fun, 
went  back  next  day  and  swallowed  another  bead. 

Pickwick. — Bless  my  heart  what  a  dreadful  thing.  Beg 
pardon  sir,  go  on. 
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Bob  S. — Next  day  the  child  swallowed  two  beads — the 
day  after  he  treated  himself  to  three  and  so  on 
until  in  a  week’s  time  he  had  got  through  the  neck¬ 
lace,  five  and  twenty  beads  in  all.  Sister  who  was 
an  industrious  girl,  and  seldom  treated  herself  to 
any  finery,  cried  her  eyes  out  at  the  loss  of  the 
necklace,  looked  high  and  low  for  it,  but  I  needn’t 
say  didn’t  find.  The  next  day  the  family  being 
at  dinner,  and  the  child  not  being  hungry,  was 
playing  about  the  room  when  suddenly  there  was 
heard  a  devil  of  a  noise,  like  a  small  hailstorm. 
“Don’t  do  that  my  boy,”  said  his  father.  “I  ain’t 
adoin’  nothin’”  says  the  child.  ( Pickwick  makes 
notes  vigorously )  “Then  don’t  do  it  again,”  says 
the  father.  There  was  a  short  silence,  and  then 
the  noise  began  again,  worse  than  ever.  “If  you 
don’t  mind  what  I  say,  my  boy,”  says  the  father, 
“you’ll  find  yourself  in  bed  in  less  than  a  pig’s 
whisper.”  He  gave  the  child  a  shake  to  make 
him  obedient  and  such  a  rattling  ensued  as  nobody 
ever  heard  before.  “Why,  damme,  it’s  in  the 
child,”  says  the  father.  “He’s  got  the  croup  in 
the  wrong  place.”  “No,  I  haven’t,  father,”  said 
the  child.  “It’s  the  necklace.  I  swallowed  it.” 
The  father  caught  the  child  up  and  ran  with  him 
to  the  hospital,  the  beads  in  the  boy’s  stomach 
rattling  all  the  way  with  the  jolting  and  the  people 
looking  up  in  the  air,  and  down  into  the  cellars  to 
see  where  the  unusual  sound  comes  from.  He’s 
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in  the  hospital  now,  and  makes  such  a  devil  of  a 
noise  when  he  walks  about  that  they’re  obliged 
to  muffle  him  up  in  a  watchman’s  coat  for  fear  he 
should  wake  the  patients. 

Pickwick. — That's  the  most  extraordinary  case  I  ever 
heard. 

Snodgrass. — Very  singular  indeed,  sir. 

Bob.  S. — Oh  that’s  nothing,  is  it  Ben? 

Allen. — Certainly  not.  ( Winkle  and  Arabella  disappear) 

War  die. — A  dance,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  All  ready? 

( Start  is  made.  All  cry,  “stop!  stop!”) 

Pickwick. — What’s  the  matter? 

Ladies. — Where’s  Arabella  Allen? 

Tupman. — And  Winkle? 

Winkle. —  ( entering  with  Arabella  blushing)  Here  we 
are. 

Pickwick. — What  an  extraordinary  thing  it  is,  Winkle, 
that  you  couldn’t  have  taken  your  place  before. 

Winkle. — Not  at  all  extraordinary,  (exit  Wardle) 

Pickwick. — ( wickedly  looking  at  Arabella )  Well  I  don’t 
know  if  it  was  extraordinary  after  all.  ( dance  is 
about  ten  minutes) 

Wardle. — ( returning  from  outside)  It’s  freezing.  What 
say  you  to  an  hour  on  the  ice  to-morrow,  my 
friends? 

Everybody. — Capital,  charming,  splendid,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Wardle. — You  skate  of  course,  Winkle. 
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Winkle. — Yes,  yes.  Oh  yes.  I — I  am  rather  out  of 
practice. 

Arabella. — Oh  do  skate,  Mr.  Winkle,  I  like  to  see  it  so 
much. 

Emily. — Oh  do,  it’s  so  graceful. 

3rd  Lady. — Oh  it’s  so  elegant. 

4th  Lady. — So  swan-like,  do  skate,  Mr.  Winkle. 

Winkle. — I  shall  be  very  happy,  I’m  sure.  ( nervously ) 
Pickwick. —  ( glancing  round )  This  is  indeed  comfort. 
Wardle. — Our  invariable  custom.  Everyone  sits  with  us 
on  Christmas  eve,  servants  and  all,  and  here  we 
wait  until  the  clock  strikes  twelve  to  usher  in 
Christmas  and  beguile  the  time  with  songs  and 
dances,  stories  and  forfeits.  Come !  a  song !  Let 
us  have  a  Christmas  song.  I’ll  give  you  one  in 
default  of  a  better. 

Pickwick. — Bravo. 

(Song.  “A  frog  she  would  a-wooing  go.”  Company 
take  chorus.  A  lady’s  song,  "Mistletoe  Bough,”  or 
“Grandma’s  Advice,”  etc.,  etc.  Applause  from  all  guests.) 
Emily. —  (to  Wardle)  Make  Grandma  sing. 

Wardle. — Yes.  Come  mother,  do  sing.  It’s  Christmas 
eve,  you  know. 

Mrs.  Wardle. — It’s  years  since  I  sang,  but — 

(Company  gather  round  and  persuade  her.  Grandma 
sings  in  quavery  voice.) 

(Any  member  of  cast  who  sings  can  contribute  a  song; 
and  a  part  song  may  be  sung.) 
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A  Gentleman. — How  it  snows ! 

Wardle. — Snows,  does  it? 

Gentleman. — Rough  cold  night,  sir,  and  there’s  a  wind 
got  up  that  drifts  it  across  the  fields  in  a  thick, 
white  cloud. 

Mrs.  W. — What  does  Jem  say?  There  ain’t  anything 
the  matter,  is  there?  Kitchen  chimney  ain’t  afire, 
is  it? 

Wardle. — No,  no,  mother.  He  says  there’s  a  snowdrift 
and  a  wind  that’s  piercing  cold.  I  should  know 
that  by  the  way  it  rumbles  in  the  chimney. 

Mrs.  W. — Ah,  there  was  just  such  a  wind,  and  just  such 
a  fall  of  snow,  a  good  many  years  back,  I  recollect. 
Just  five  years  before  your  poor  father  died.  It 
was  a  Christmas  eve  too,  and  I  remember  that  on 
that  very  night  he  told  us  the  story  about  the 
goblins  that  carried  away  Gabriel  Grub. 

Pickwick. — The  story  about  what? 

Wardle. — Oh  nothing,  nothing.  About  an  old  sexton 
that  the  good  people  down  here  supposed  to  have 
been  carried  away  by  goblins. 

Mrs.  W. —  ( impatiently )  Suppose?  Is  there  anybody 
hardy  enough  to  disbelieve  it  ?  Suppose  !  Haven’t 
you  heard  ever  since  you  were  a  child  that  he  was 
carried  away  by  the  goblins  and  don’t  you  know 
he  was? 

Wardle. — Well  mother,  he  was  then,  if  you  like. 

{Enter  Sam,  with  zvassail  bowl  and  glasses.) 
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Pickwick. —  ( suddenly  rising )  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — 

Sam. — Hear,  Hear!  Hear,  Hear!  ( Pickwick  rebukes) 

Pickwick. — Ladies  and  gentlemen — No  I  won’t  say  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  I'll  call  you  my  friends,  my  dear 
friends,  if  the  ladies  will  allow  me  to  take  so  great 
a  liberty — 

Black  Eyed  Young  Lady. — I  could  just  kiss  that  dear  Mr. 
Pickwick,  that  I  could. 

Winkle. — Couldn’t  it  be  done  by  deputy? 

Black  Eyes. — Go  away. 

Pickwick. —  ( resumes )  My  dear  friends,  let  us  drink  to 
the  health  of  our  kind  host  and  his  family.  When 
I  say  they  are  kind,  hospitable,  liberal  minded,  in¬ 
dependent  spirited  people  you  will  agree  I  know. 
( applause )  Never  shall  we  forget  this  Christmas 
eve  at  Dingley  Dell.  ( enthusiasm )  Again  I  say, 
let  us  drink  their  healths  and  wish  them  long  life 
and  every  blessing. 

Wardle. — Thank  you,  thank  you,  my  dear  friends — I  have 
a  toast  which  I  shall  sing,  “Here’s  to  the  man 
who’s  content  with  his  lot.  Who  never  sits  sigh¬ 
ing  for  what  he  has  not.  Contented  and  thankful 
with  what  he  has  got.  And  a  welcome  as  well  to 
Dingley  Dell.”  ( clock  chimes  12  o’clock) 

Wardle. — 12  o’clock.  ( counts )  9,  10,  11,  12  o’clock, 

Christmas  morn.  ( all  sing,  Hail,  Smiling  Morn) 

Wardle. — ( after  last  verse)  And  now  to  welcome  in 
Christmas.  (All  run  gaily  out  talking  and  laugh¬ 
ing) 
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Arranged  by  James  Edmund  Jones 

CHARACTERS : 

Tony  Weller. — “His  face  had  expanded  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  good  living,  and  a  disposition  remark¬ 
able  for  resignation ;  and  its  bold  fleshy  curves 
had  so  far  extended  beyond  the  limits  originally 
assigned  to  them,  that,  unless  you  took  a  full  view 
of  his  countenance  in  front,  it  was  difficult  to 
distinguish  more  than  the  extreme  tip  of  a  very 
rubicund  nose.  His  chin — was — double ;  and  his 
complexion  exhibited  that  peculiarly  mottled  com¬ 
bination  of  colors  which  is  only  seen  in  gentlemen 
of  his  profession  and  in  under-done  roast  beef. 
Round  his  neck  he  wore  a  crimson  travelling 
shawl — over  this  a  long  waistcoat  of  a  broad  pink- 
striped  pattern,  and  over  that  again  a  wide-skirted 
green  coat,  ornamented  with  large  brass  buttons, 
whereof  the  two  which  garnished  the  waist  were 
so  far  apart,  that  no  man  had  ever  beheld  them 
both  at  the  same  time.  His  hair,  which  was  short, 
sleek  and  black,  was  just  visible  beneath  the  capa¬ 
cious  brim  of  a  low-crowned  brown  hat.  His  legs 
were  encased  in  knee-cord  breeches,  and  painted 
top-boots ;  and  a  copper  watch  chain,  terminating 
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in  one  seal,  and  a  key  of  the  same  material,  dangled 
loosely  from  his  capacious  waistband.”  Carries  a 
whip. 

Sam  Weller. — Dress  before  being  engaged  by  Mr. 
Pickwick. — “He  was  habited  in  a  coarse-striped 
waistcoat,  with  black  calico  sleeves,  and  blue  glass 
buttons ;  drab  breeches  and  leggings.  A  bright 
red  handkerchief  was  wound  in  a  very  loose  and 
unstudied  style  round  his  neck  and  an  old  white 
hat  was  carelessly  thrown  on  one  side  of  his  head.” 
Dress  after  being  engaged  by  Mr.  Pickwick. — 
Gray  coat  with  the  P.C.  button,  a  black  hat  with 
a  cockade  to  it,  a  pink-striped  waistcoat,  light 
breeches  and  gaiters,  and  a  variety  of  other  neces¬ 
saries,  too  numerous  to  mention.  Sam’s  comment : 
“I  wonder  whether  I’m  meant  to  be  a  footman,  or 
a  groom,  or  a  gamekeeper,  or  a  seedsman.  I  looks 
like  a  sort  of  compo  of  every  one  on  ’em.” 

Mary. — Dressed  as  a  housemaid,  with  cap  and  apron. 

Scene. — Room  plainly  furnished  with  table,  two  chairs, 
ink-stand,  long  quill  pen,  tray  and  glasses,  long 
stemmed  pipe.  “Looking  carefully  at  the  pen  to 
see  that  there  were  no  hairs  in  it,  and  dusting  down 
the  table  so  that  there  might  be  no  crumbs  under 
the  gilt-edged  letter-paper,  Sam  tucked  up  the 
cuffs  of  his  coat,  squared  his  elbows,  and  composed 
himself  to  write. 

“To  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  devoting  themselves  practically  to  the 
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science  of  penmanship,  writing  a  letter  is  no  very- 
easy  task;  it  being  always  considered  necessary 
in  such  cases  for  the  writer  to  recline  his  head  on 
his  left  arm,  so  as  to  place  his  eyes  as  nearly  as 
possible  on  a  level  with  the  paper,  while  glancing 
sideways  at  the  letters  he  is  constructing,  to  form 
with  his  tongue  imaginary  letters  to  correspond. 
These  motions  although  unquestionably  of  the 
greatest  assistance  to  original  composition,  retard 
in  some  degree  the  progress  of  the  writer ;  and 
Sam  had  unconsciously  been  a  full  hour  and  a  half 
writing  words  in  small  text,  smearing  out  wrong 
letters  with  his  little  finger,  and  putting  in  new 
ones  which  required  going  over  very  often  to  ren¬ 
der  them  visible  through  the  old  blots,  when  he 
was  roused  by  the  opening  of  the  door  and  the 
entrance  of  his  parent.” 

Weller  Sr. — Veil,  Sammy. 

Weller  Jr. — Veil,  my  Prooshan  blue,  what’s  the  last  bul¬ 
letin  about  mother-in-law? 

Senior. — Mrs.  Veller  passed  a  very  good  night,  but  is  un¬ 
common  perverse  and  unpleasant  this  morning. 
Signed  upon  oath,  S.  Veller,  Esq.,  Sr.  That’s  the 
last  bulletin  as  was  issued,  Sammy. 

Junior. — No  better  yet? 

Senior. — All  the  symptoms  aggrawated.  But  wot’s  that 
you’re  adoing  of?  Pursuit  of  knowledge  under 
difficulties,  Sammy? 

Junior. — Pve  done  now.  Pve  been  a-writing. 
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Senior. — So  I  see.  Not  to  any  young  ’ooman,  I  hope, 
Sammy  ? 

Junior. — Why  it’s  no  use  a  saying  it  ain’t.  It’s  a  walen- 
tine. 

Senior. — A  what? 

Junior. — A  walentine. 

Senior. — Samwel,  Samwel  I  didn’t  think  you’d  a  done 
it.  Arter  the  warnin’  you’ve  had  o’  your  father’s 
wicious  propensities ;  arter  all  I’ve  said  to  you  upon 
this  here  wery  subject;  arter  actiwally  seein’  and 
bein’  in  the  company  of  your  own  mother-in-law 
which  I  should  have  thought  was  a  moral  lesson 
as  no  man  could  never  ha’  forgotten  to  his  dying 
day — I  didn’t  think  you’d  ha’  done  it — Sammy — 
I  didn’t  think  you’d  ha’  done  it — 

Junior. — Wot’s  the  matter  now? 

Senior. — Never  mind,  Sammy,  it’ll  be  a  wery  agonizin’ 
trial  to  me  at  my  time  of  life,  but  I’m  pretty 
tough,  that’s  one  consolation,  as  the  wery  old  tur¬ 
key  remarked  when  the  farmer  said  he  was 
afeered  he  should  be  obliged  to  kill  him  for  the 
London  Market. 

Junior. — Wat’l  be  a  trial? 

Senior. — To  see  you  married,  Sammy — to  see  you  a 
dilluded  wictim  and  thinking  in  your  innocence 
that  it’s  all  wery  capital.  It’s  a  dreadful  trial  to 
father’s  feelin’s,  that  ’ere,  Sammy. 

Junior. — Nonsense,  I  ain’t  agoin’  to  get  married.  Don’t 
fret  yoursel  about  that.  I  know  you’re  a  judge 
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of  these  things.  Order  in  your  pipe,  I’ll  read  you 
the  letter.  There — 

Senior. —  ( muttering )  Well,  well,  there  seems  to  be  a 
fatal  disposition  in  our  family  to  get  married.  I 
suppose  it  can’t  be  helped.  It  runs  in  the  blood. 
Fire  away. 

Junior. — Lovely. 

Senior. —  ( rings  bell )  Stop — A  double  glass  of  the  in- 
wariable,  my  dear. 

Girl. — Very  well,  sir. 

Junior.— They  seem  to  know  your  ways  here. 

Senior. — Yes.  I’ve  been  here  before,  in  my  time.  Goon 
Sammy. 

Junior. — Lovely  creetur. 

Senior.—’ T ain’t  in  poetry,  is  it? 

Junior. — No  .  .  .  No. 

Senior. — Werry  glad  to  hear  it.  Poetry’s  unnatural — 
No  man  ever  talked  poetry  ’cept  a  beadle  on  boxin’ 
day,  or  Warren’s  blackin’,  Rowlan's  Macassar  oil, 
or  some  of  them  low  fellows;  never  let  yourself 
down  to  talk  poetry,  my  boy.  Begin  again,  Sammy. 

Junior. — Lovely  creetur — I  feel  myself  a  damned — 

Senior.- — That  ain’t  proper. 

Junior. — No  it  ain’t  damned,  it’s  shamed;  there’s  a  blot 
there — I  feel  myself  ashamed. 

Senior. — Werry  good,  go  on. 

Junior. — Feel  myself  ashamed  and  completely  cir —  I 
forgot  what  this  here  word  is. 

Senior. — Why  don’t  you  look  at  it,  then? 
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Junior. — So  I  am  a  lookin’  at  it,  but  there’s  another  blot. 
Here’s  a  “c”  and  a  “i”  and  a  “d.” 

Senior. — Circumwented,  perhaps. 

Junior. — No,  it  ain’t  that;  circumscribed,  that’s  it. 

Senior. — That  ain’t  as  good  a  word  as  circumwented. 

Junior. — Think  not? 

Senior. — Nothing  like  it. 

Junior. — But  don’t  you  think  it  means  more? 

Senior. — Well,  perhaps,  it  is  a  more  tenderer  word.  Go 
on,  Sammy. 

Junior. — Feel  myself  ashamed  and  completely  circum¬ 
scribed  in  a  dressin’  of  you,  for  you  are  a  nice  gal 
and  nothing  but  it. 

Senior. — That’s  a  werry  pretty  sentiment. 

Junior. — Yes,  I  think  it’s  raythur  good. 

Senior. — Wot  I  like  in  that  ’ere  style  of  writin'  is  that 
there  ain’t  no  callin’  names  in  it — no  Wenuses,  nor 
nothing  of  that  kind.  Wot’s  the  use  o’  callin’  a 
young  ’ooman  a  Wenus  or  an  angel,  Sammy? 

Junior. — Ah  ! — What  indeed  ! 

Senior. — You  might  just  as  well  call  her  a  griffin,  or  a 
unicorn,  or  a  king’s  arms  at  once,  which  is  werry 
well  known  to  be  a  collection  of  fabulous  animals. 

Junior. — Just  as  well. 

Senior. — Drive  on,  Sammy. 

Junior. — Afore  I  see  you,  I  thought  all  women  was  alike. 

Senior. — So  they  are. 

Junior. — But  now,  I  find  wot  a  reg’lar  soft  headed  ink- 
red’lous  turnip  I  must  ha’  been ;  for  there  ain’t 
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nobody  like  you  though  I  like  you  better  than 
nothing  at  all — I  thought  it  best  to  make  that  ray- 
thur  strong,  (fienior  nods  approval )  So  I  take 
the  privilege  of  the  day,  Mary  my  dear — as  the 
gentleman  in  difficulties  did  when  he  walked  out 
of  a  Sunday— to  tell  you  that  the  first  and  only 
time  I  see  you,  your  likeness  was  took  on  my 
heart  in  much  quicker  time  and  brighter  colors 
than  ever  a  likeness  was  took  by  a  profeel  machine 
(wich  p’haps  you  may  have  heard  on,  Mary,  my 
dear)  altho  it  does  finish  a  portrait  and  put  the 
frame  and  glass  on  complete  with  a  hook  on  the 
end  to  hang  it  up  by  and  all  in  two  minutes  and  a 
quarter. 

Senior. — I  am  afeerd  that  werges  on  the  poetical,  Sammy. 

Junior. — No,  it  don’t — except  of  me,  Mary,  my  dear, 
as  your  walentine  and  think  over  wot  I’ve  said — 
My  dear  Mary,  I  will  now  conclude.  That’s  all. 

Senior. — That’s  rather  a  sudden  pull  up,  ain’t  it,  Sammy? 

Junior. — Not  a  bit  on  it.  She’ll  wish  there  was  more, 
and  that's  the  great  art  o’  letter  writing. 

Senior. — Well,  there’s  something  in  that;  and  I  wish 
your  mother-in-law  would  only  conduct  her  con¬ 
versation  on  the  same  genteel  principle.  Ain’t 
you  a-goin’  to  sign  it? 

Junior. — That’s  the  difficulty,  I  don’t  know  what  to  sign 
it? 

Senior. — Sign  it  “Veller.” 
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Junior. — Won’t  do.  Never  sign  a  walentine  with  your 
own  name. 

Senior. — Sign  it  Pickvick  then.  It  is  a  werry  good  name 
and  a  easy  one  to  spell. 

Junior. — The  werry  thing.  I  could  end  with  a  verse. 
What  do  you  think? 

Senior. — I  don’t  like  it,  Sam ;  I  never  knowed  a  respec¬ 
table  coachman  as  wrote  poetry,  ’cept  one,  as 
made  an  affectin’  copy  of  werses  the  night  afore 
he  was  hung  for  a  highway  robbery ;  and  he  was 
only  a  Camberwell  man,  so  even  that’s  no  rule. 

Junior. — Well,  I’ll  end  with  a  werse,  anyway. 

Your  love-sick 
Pickwick 

What’s  the  matter  you  came  to  see  me  on? 

Senior. — The  matter  relates  to  your  governor.  Sammy, 
he’s  agoin’  to  be  tried  to-morrow,  aint  he? 

Junior. — The  trial’s  a-comin’  on. 

Senior. — Well,  now  I  suppose  he’ll  want  to  call  some 
witnesses  to  speak  to  his  character  or  p’haps  to 
prove  a  alleybi.  I’ve  been  a-turnin’  the  bisness  over 
in  my  mind  and  he  may  make  hisself  easy,  Sammy. 
I’ve  got  some  friends  as’ll  do  either  for  him,  but 
my  advice  ’ud  be  this  here —  Never  mind  the  char¬ 
acter  and  stick  to  the  alleybi.  Nothin’  like  an 
alleybi,  Sammy,  nothing. 

Junior. — What  do  you  mean?  You  don’t  think  he’s 
agoin’  to  be  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  do  you? 

Senior. — That  ain’t  no  part  of  the  present  consideration, 
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Sammy,  wherever  he’s  agoin’  to  be  tried,  my  boy, 
a  alleybi’s  the  thing  to  get  him  off.  We  got  Tom 
Vildspark  off  that  ’ere  manslaughter  with  a  alleybi, 
when  all  the  big  vigs  to  a  man  said  as  nothing 
couldn’t  save  him.  And  my  pinion  is,  Sammy, 
that  if  the  governor  don’t  prove  a  alleybi,  he’ll  be 
what  the  Italians  call  reg’larly  flummoxed,  and 
that’s  all  about  it. 

Junior. — But  the  governor  ain’t  a  criminal.  He  won’t  be 
tried  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

Senior. — If  the  governor  don’t  prove  a  alleybi,  he’ll  be 
wictimised. 
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Tony  Weller’s  Beneficence 

Arranged  by  James  Edmund  Jones 

CHARACTERS : 

Samuel  Pickwick.— For  costumes,  etc.,  see  page  7. 
Tony  Weller.- —  “  “  93. 

Sam  Weller. —  “  “  94. 

Mary.—  "  “  94. 

Scene. — A  room  in  Mr.  Pickwick1 s  residence  where  Mr. 
P.  is  sitting  alone  musing  over  how  he  could  best  provide 
for  Sam  Weller  and  Mary,  who  are  still  single,  when  the 
latter  steps  lightly  into  the  room. 

Tony  Weller,  having  realized  upon  the  legacy  left  him 
by  “ Mother-in-law ”  tries  to  make  Mr.  Pickwick  his 
beneficiary. 

Mary. —  ( entering )  Oh,  if  you  please,  sir,  Samuel  is 
down  stairs  and  he  says  may  his  father  see  you? 
Pickwick. — Surely. 

Mary. — Thank  you,  sir. 

Pickwick. — Sam  has  not  been  here  long,  has  he? 

Mary. — Oh  no,  sir.  He  has  only  just  come  home.  He 
is  not  going  to  ask  you  for  any  more  leave,  sir, 
he  says. 

Pickwick. — Tell  them  they  can  come  up  at  once  by  all 
means.  ( exit  Mary)  Well,  well,  it  is  the  best  way 
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in  which  I  could  reward  him  for  his  attachment 
and  fidelity ;  let  it  be  so  in  Heaven’s  name.  It  is 
the  fate  of  a  lonely  old  man,  that  those  about  him 
should  form  new  and  different  attachments  and 
leave  him.  I  have  no  right  to  expect  that  it  should 
be  otherwise  with  me.  No,  no,  it  would  be  selfish 
and  ungrateful.  I  ought  to  be  happy  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  providing  for  him  so  well.  I  am, 
of  course  I  am.  ( enter  Sam  Weller  and  his  father ) 
Glad  to  see  you  back  again,  Sam.  How  do  you  do, 
Mr.  Weller? 

Weller,  Sr. — Wery  hearty,  thankee,  sir,  I  hope  I  see  you 
well,  sir? 

Pickwick. — Quite,  I  thank  you. 

Weller,  Sr. — I  wanted  to  have  a  bit  o’  conversation  with 
you,  sir,  if  you  could  spare  me  five  minutes  or  so, 
sir. 

Pickzvick. — Certainly.  Sam,  give  your  father  a  chair. 

Weller,  Sr. — Thankee  Samuel.  I’ve  got  a  cheer  here.  Un¬ 
common  fine  day  it’s  been  sir. 

Pickwick.— Remarkably  so  indeed ;  very  seasonable 

Weller,  Sr. — Seasonablest  weather  I  ever  see,  sir.  ( coughs , 
nods,  winks,  etc.  to  Jr.)  I  never  see  sich  a  agger- 
awatin  boy  as  you  are  Samuel,  never  in  all  my 
born  days. 

Pickwick. — What  is  he  doing  Mr.  Weller? 

Weller,  Sr. — He  won’t  begin  sir.  He  knows  I  ain’t  ekal 
to  ex-pressin’  myself  when  there’s  anythin’  partic- 
leler  to  be  done,  and  yet  he’ll  stand  and  see  me  a- 
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settin’  here  taking  up  your  walable  time,  and 
makin’  a  reg'lar  spectacle  o’  myself,  raythur  than 
help  me  out  with  a  syllable.  It  ain’t  filial  conduct, 
Samuel ;  wery  far  from  it. 

Weller,  Jr. — You  said  you’d  speak.  How  should  I  know 
you  was  done  up  at  the  wery  beginnin’  ? 

Weller,  Sr. — You  might  ha’  seen  I  warn’t  able  to  start. 
I’m  on  the  wrong  side  o’  the  road  and  backin’  into 
the  palins  and  all  manner  of  unpleasantness  and 
yet  you  won’t  put  out  a  hand  to  help  me.  I’m 
ashamed  on  you,  Samuel. 

Weller,  Jr. — The  fact  is  sir,  the  governor’s  been  a-draw- 
ing  his  money. 

Weller,  Sr. — Wery  good,  Samuel,  wery  good.  I  didn’t 
mean  to  speak  harsh  to  you,  Sammy.  Wery  good. 
That’s  the  way  to  begin.  Come  to  the  pint  at 
wunce.  Wery  good,  indeed,  Samuel. 

Pickwick. — You  may  sit  down,  Sam. 

Weller,  Jr. — The  governor,  sir,  has  drawn  out  £530. 

Weller,  Sr. — Reduced  Counsels. 

Weller,  Jr. — It  don’t  much  matter  vether  it’s  reduced 
counsels  or  not,  £530  is  the  sum,  ain’t  it? 

Weller,  Sr. — All  right,  Samuel. 

Weller,  Jr. — To  wich  sum  he  has  added  for  the  house  and 
business. 

Weller,  Sr. — Lease,  good-will,  stock  and  fixtures. 

Weller,  Jr. — As  much  as  makes  it  altogether  £1,180. 

Pickwick. — Indeed,  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it.  I  con¬ 
gratulate  you,  Mr.  Weller,  on  having  done  so  well. 
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Weller,  Sr. — Vait  a  minute,  sir.  Get  on,  Samuel. 

Weller,  Jr. — This  here  money  he’s  anxious  to  put  some- 
veres,  vere  he  knows  it’ll  be  safe,  and  I’m  wery 
anxious  too,  for  if  he  keeps  it,  he’ll  go  a  lendin’ 
it  to  somebody,  or  investin’  property  in  horses, 
or  droppin’  his  pocket  book  down  an  airy,  or 
makin’  a  Egyptian  mummy  of  his-self  in  some 
way  or  another. 

Weller,  SV. — Wery  good,  Samuel,  wery  good. 

Weller,  Jr. — For  wich  reasons — for  wich  reasons,  he’s 
drawed  it  out  to-day  and  come  here  with  me  to 
say,  leastways  to  offer,  or  in  other  words  to — 

Weller,  Sr. — To  say  this  here,  that  it  ain’t  no  use  to  me. 
I'm  agoin’  to  vork  a  coach  reg’lar  and  ain’t  got 
noveres  to  keep  it  in,  unless  I  vos  to  pay  the  guard 
for  taking  care  of  it,  or  to  put  it  in  vun  of  the 
coach  pockets  wich  ’ud  be  a  temptation  to  the  in¬ 
sides.  If  you’ll  take  care  on  it  for  me,  sir,  I  shall 
be  wery  much  obliged  to  you.  P’raps  it’ll  go  a 
little  way  towards  the  expenses  o’  that  ’ere  con- 
wiction,  all  I  say  is  just  you  keep  it  till  I  ask  you 
for  it  again,  (is  moving  off) 

Pickzvick. — Stop  him,  Sam.  Overtake  him.  Bring  him 
back  instantly.  Mr.  Weller,  here — come  back. 
My  good  friend,  your  honest  confidence  over¬ 
powers  me. 

Weller,  Sr. — I  don't  see  no  occasion  for  nothing  o’  the 
kind,  sir. 

Pickzvick. — I  assure  you,  my  good  friend,  that  I  have 
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more  money  than  I  can  ever  need.  Far  more 
than  a  man  at  my  age  can  ever  live  to  spend. 

Weller,  Sr. — No  man  knows  how  much  he  can  spend, 
till  he  tries. 

Pickwick. — Perhaps  not,  but  as  I  have  no  intention  of 
trying  any  such  experiments  I  am  not  likely  to 
come  to  want.  I  must  beg  you  to  take  this  back, 
Mr.  Weller. 

Weller,  Sr.- — Wery  well.  Mark  my  words,  Sammy,  I’ll 
do  something  desperate  with  this  here  property ; 
something  desperate. 

Weller,  Jr. — You’d  better  not. 

Weller,  Sr. — I’ll  keep  a  pike. 

Weller,  Jr. — Wot? 

Weller,  Sr.— A  pike.  I’ll  keep  a  pike.  Say  good-bye  to 
your  father,  Samuel.  I  dewote  the  remainder  o’ 
my  days  to  a  pike. 

Pickwick. — Well,  well,  Mr.  Weller,  I  will  keep  the  money. 
I  can  do  more  good  with  it,  perhaps,  than  you  can. 

Weller,  Sr. — Just  the  wery  thing,  to  be  sure  o’  course 
you  can,  sir. 

Pickwick. — Say  no  more  about  it.  I  am  heartily  obliged 
to  you,  my  good  friend.  Now  sit  down  again.  I 
want  to  ask  your  advice.  Wait  outside  a  few 
minutes  Sam,  will  you?  You  are  not  an  advocate 
for  matrimony,  I  think,  Mr.  Weller? 

Weller,  Sr. — ( zvholly  unable  to  speak ) 

Pickwick. — Did  you  happen  to  see  a  young  girl  down¬ 
stairs  when  you  came  in  just  now  with  your  son? 
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Weller,  Sr. — Yes,  I  see  a  young  gal. 

Pickwick. — What  did  you  think  of  her  now  ?  Candidly 
Mr.  Weller,  what  did  you  think  of  her? 

W eller,  Sr. — I  thought  she  was  very  plump  and  well 
made. 

Pickwick. — So  she  is,  so  she  is.  What  did  you  think  of 
her  manners  from  what  you  saw  of  her? 

Weller,  Sr.— Wery  pleasant,  wery  pleasant  and  com  form- 
able. 

Pickwick. — I  take  a  great  interest  in  her  Mr.  Weller.  I 
mean  an  interest  in  her  doing  well,  a  desire  that 
she  may  be  comfortable  and  prosperous.  You 
understand  ? 

Weller,  Sr. — Wery  clearly. 

Pickwick. — That  young  person  is  attached  to  your  son. 

Weller,  Sr. — To  Samuel  Veller  — 

Pickwick. — Y  es. 

Weller,  Sr. — It’s  nat’ral ;  nat’ral,  but  rather  alarmin’. 
Sammy  must  be  careful. 

Pickwick. — How  do  you  mean? 

Weller,  Sr. — Wery  careful  that  he  don’t  say  nothing  to 
her.  Wery  careful  that  he  ain’t  led  away,  in  an 
innocent  moment,  to  say  anythink  as  may  lead  to 
a  conwiction  for  breach.  You’re  never  safe  with 
’em  Mr.  Pickwick,  wen  they  once  has  designs  on 
you,  there’s  no  knowin’  vere  to  have  ’em  and  vile 
you’re  considering  of  it,  they  have  you.  I  vos 
married  fust  that  way  myself,  sir,  and  Sammy  was 
the  consekens  o’  the  manoover. 
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Pickwick. — You  give  me  no  great  encouragement  to  con¬ 
clude  what  I  have  to  say,  but  I  had  better  do  so 
at  once.  This  young  person  is  not  only  attached 
to  your  son,  Mr.  Weller,  but  your  son  is  attached 
to  her. 

Weller,  Sr. — Well,  this  here’s  a  pretty  sort  o’  thing  to 
come  to  a  father’s  ears,  this  is. 

Pickwick. — I  have  observed  them  on  several  occasions 
and  entertain  no  doubt  at  all  about  it.  Suppose 
I  were  desirous  of  establishing  them  comfortably 
as  man  and  wife  in  some  little  business  or  situa¬ 
tion  where  they  might  hope  to  obtain  a  decent 
living,  what  would  you  think  of  it,  Mr.  Weller? 

Weller,  Sr. — I  wouldn’t  like  to  think  of  it.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  warned  Sammy  to  take  example  by  his 
father  and  be  wery  careful  of  widders  all  his  life 
specially  since  that  secon’  wenture  of  mine. 

Pickwick. — But  Mary  I  assure  you  is  not  a  widow. 

Weller,  Sr. — But  she  may  be  some  of  them  days. 

Pickwick. — But  as  Sam’s  widow  she  will  not  trouble  him 
much. 

Weller,  Sr. — I  hadn’t  thought  of  that.  Veil,  sir,  it’s  not 
for  the  likes  o’  me  to  set  myself  up  against  your 
judgment.  Let’s  see  what  Sammy  says.  ( calls 
Sam  W eller ) 

Pickwick. — Sam.  Your  father  and  I  have  been  having 
some  conversation  about  you. 

Weller,  Sr. — About  you,  Samuel. 

Pickwick. — I  am  not  so  blind,  Sam,  as  not  to  have  seen, 
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a  long  time  since,  that  you  entertain  something 
more  than  a  friendly  feeling  towards  Mrs.  Win¬ 
kle’s  maid,  Mary. 

Weller,  Sr. — You  hear  this,  Samuel? 

Weller,  Jr. — I  hope,  sir,  there’s  no  harm  in  a  young  man 
taking  notice  of  a  young  ’ooman  as  is  undeniably 
good  looking  and  well  conducted. 

Pickwick. — Certainly  not. 

Weller,  Sr. — Not,  by  no  means. 

Pickwick. — So  far  from  thinking  there  is  anything 
wrong,  in  conduct  so  natural,  it  is  my  wish  to  as¬ 
sist  and  promote  your  wishes  in  this  respect.  With 
this  view,  I  have  had  a  little  conversation  with 
your  father,  and  finding  he  is  of  my  opinion  — 

Weller,  Sr. — The  lady  not  bein’  a  widder. 

Pickwick. — The  lady  not  being  a  widow,  I  wish  to  free 
you  from  the  restraint  which  your  present  position 
imposes  upon  you  and  to  mark  my  sense  of  your 
fidelity  and  many  excellent  qualities,  by  enabling 
you  to  marry  this  girl  at  once  and  to  earn  an  in¬ 
dependent  livelihood  for  yourself  and  family.  I 
•  shall  be  proud,  Sam,  proud  and  happy  to  make 
your  future  prospects  in  life  my  grateful  and  pe¬ 
culiar  care. 

Weller,  Jr. — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  good¬ 
ness,  as  is  only  like  yourself,  but  it  can't  be  done. 

Pickwick. — Can’t  be  done  ? 

Weller,  Sr. — Samuel  — 
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Weller,  Jr. — I  say  it  can't  be  done.  Wot’s  to  become  of 
you,  sir? 

Pickwick. — My  good  fellow,  the  recent  changes  among 
my  friends  will  alter  my  mode  of  life  in  future, 
entirely.  Besides  I  am  growing  older  and  want 
repose  and  quiet.  My  rambles,  Sam,  are  over. 

Weller,  Jr. — How  do  I  know  that  ’ere  sir?  You  think  so 
now — suppose  you  wos  to  change  your  mind, 
which  is  not  unlikely,  for  you’ve  the  spirit  of  five 
and  twenty  in  you  still,  what’ud  become  on  you 
without  me  ?  It  can’t  be  done,  sir,  it  can’t  be  done. 

Weller,  Sr. — Wery  good,  Samuel,  there’s  a  good  deal  in 
that. 

Pickwick. — I  speak  after  long  deliberation,  Sam,  and 
with  the  certainty  that  I  shall  keep  my  word.  New 
scenes  have  closed  upon  me.  My  rambles  are 
at  an  end. 

Weller,  Jr. — Wery  good.  Then  that’s  the  wery  best 
reason  why  you  should  always  have  somebody  by 
you  as  understands  you,  to  keep  you  up  and  make 
you  comfortable.  If  you  want  a  more  polished 
sort  of  feller,  well  and  good,  have  him;  but  wages 
or  no  wages,  notice  or  no  notice,  board  or  no 
board,  lodgin’  or  no  lodgin’  Sam  Veller  as  you 
took  from  the  old  inn  in  the  Borough,  sticks  by 
you  come  what  come  may  and  let  everythin’  and 
everybody  do  their  wery  fiercest,  nothin’  shall 
ever  perwent  it  — 

Weller,  Sr. —  ( gives  three  cheers ) 
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Pickwick—  My  good  fellow,  you  are  bound  to  consider 
the  young  woman  also. 

Weller,  Jr. — I  do  consider  the  young  ’ooman,  sir.  ( draws 
Mary  into  the  room  and  puts  his  arm  around  her) 
I  have  considered  the  young  ’ooman.  I’ve 
spoke  to  her.  I’ve  told  her  how  I’m  sitivated. 
She’s  ready  to  wait  till  I’m  ready  and  I  believe 
she  will.  If  she  don’t,  she’s  not  the  young  ’ooman 
I  take  her  for,  and  I  give  her  up  with  readiness. 
You  knowed  me  afore,  sir,  my  mind’s  made  up 
and  nothing  can  ever  alter  it. 
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The  Trial  of  John  Jasper 
for  the  Murder  of  Edwin  Drood 

Arranged  by  Members  of  the  Dickens 
Fellowship  Players  of  Toronto 

The  following  take  part. — The  Judge,  Senior  and  Junior 
Counsel  for  the  Crown  and  for  the  prisoner,  the 
Clerk  of  Assize,  the  Crier,  the  Sheriff,  several 
Constables,  the  prisoner,  (who  is  not  called  as  a 
witness)  and  twelve  jury-men  (who  may  be  prom¬ 
inent  citizens,  or  characters  in  costume  from  novels 
by  Dickens),  and  a  short-hand  reporter.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  called  to  testify : 

For  the  Crown. — Rosa  Bud,  Hiram  Grewgious,  Durdles, 
Miss  Twinkleton,  “Deputy”,  Master  Humphrey, 
“Princess  Puffer”,  John  Bazzard. 

For  the  Defence. — Thos.  Sapsea,  Canon  Crisparkle,  Luke 
Honeythunder,  Mrs.  Crisparkle. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  CHARACTERS: 

Rosa  Bud. — “Wonderfully  pretty,  wonderfully  childish, 
wonderfully  whimsical.” 

Hiram  Grewgious. — “An  arid,  sandy  man,  with  a  scanty 
flat  crop  of  hair,  in  color  and  consistency  like  some 
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« 

very  mangy  yellow  fur  tippet ;  an  awkward  and 
hesitating  manner,  and  shambling  walk.” 

DurdlES. — “A  stonemason,  chiefly  in  the  gravestone  and 
monument  way,  and  chiefly  of  their  color  from 
head  to  foot.  In  a  suit  of  coarse  flannel,  with  horn 
buttons,  a  yellow  neckerchief,  with  draggled  ends, 
and  old  hat  more  russet  colored  than  black  and 
laced  boots  of  the  hue  of  his  stony  calling.” 

Miss  TwinklETOn. — A  prim,  precise  lady  principal  of 
the  Nuns’  House  Ladies’  Seminary. 

Deputy.— A  boy  employed  at  a  travellers’  lodging  house. 

Master  Humphrey. — A  Jeweler. 

Princess  PueFER. — An  old  woman  who  kept  an  opium 
den. 

Mr.  Bazzard. — Solicitor’s  Clerk  to  Mr.  Grewgious,  “a 
pale,  puffy-faced,  dark-haired  person  of  thirty, 
with  big  dark  eyes  and  a  dissatisfied,  doughy  com¬ 
plexion  that  seemed  to  ask  to  be  sent  to  the  baker’s.” 

Tiios.  Sapsea. — An  auctioneer,  “portentous  and  dull,  hav¬ 
ing  a  roll  in  his  speech,  and  another  in  his  gait. 
Much  nearer  sixty  than  fifty,  with  a  flowing  out¬ 
line  of  stomach  and  horizontal  creases  in  his 
waistcoat.” 

Canon  Septimus  CrisparkeE. — Cheerful,  kind,  good- 
natured,  social,  contented  and  boy-like. 

Luke  Honeythunder. — Chairman  of  the  Haven  of 
Philanthropy. 

Mrs.  CrisparkeE— Mother  of  the  Minor  Canon.  Her 
dress  is  the  dress  of  a  china  shepherdess,  so 
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dainty  in  its  colors,  so  individually  assorted  to 
herself. 

Lawyers  enter  first,  witnesses  follow  (if  the  stage  is 
large  enough).  Then  Clerk  and  Crier ;  then  Sheriff  in 
three-cornered  hat  and  silk  coat  of  office,  follozved  by 
Judge,  while  the  Crier  and  Constables  call  “Order,  Stand 
Up.”  When  Judge  is  seated  Crier  calls,  “Oyez,  oyez, 
oyez,  all  persons  having  anything  to  do  with  Her  Majes¬ 
ty's  Court  of  Assize  and  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  General 
Jail  Delivery  for  the  County  of  Kent  draw  nigh  and  give 
your  attendance  and  ye  shall  be  heard.  God  save  the 
Queen!” 

The  Jury  are  then  called  and  sworn ,  the  charge  read  to 
the  prisoner  for  whom  his  counsel  pleads  not  guilty,  and 
after  junior  counsel  for  the  Crown  has  shortly  explained 
the  case  to  the  Jury,  the  senior  counsel  calls  the  first  wit¬ 
ness,  Miss  Rosa  Bud. 

Miss  Rosa  Bud. 

Q. — Your  name? 

A. — Rosa  Bud. 

Q. — You  were  the  fiancee  I  believe  of  Edwin  Drood? 

A. — Yes,  we  were  affianced  from  childhood;  my  poor 
father  and  Mr.  Drood’s  father  made  that  arrange¬ 
ment  together  as  very  dear  friends ;  but  the  mar¬ 
riage  was  in  no  way  bound  upon  us. 

Q. — Was  your  engagement  common  knowledge  about 
Cloisterham?  Known  to  your  school-fellows  and 
friends?  And  to  the  accused? 
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A. — The  fact  of  the  engagement  was  known,  but  not  the 
fact  that  our  parents  had  by  a  solemn  wish  so 
bound  us. 

Q. — Did  you  change  your  plans  about  marriage  before 
Mr.  Drood’s  disappearance? 

A. — We  talked  it  all  over  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  of 
December,  the  day  on  which  Edwin, — Mr.  Drood, 
— and  I  had  decided  to  make  the  final  arrangements 
and  we  agreed  that  it  would  be  better  for  us  to 
remain  as  brother  and  sister. 

Q. — Was  Mr.  Drood  very  much  cast  down  at  this  decision 
of  yours? 

A. — No,  he  was  very  sorry  that  we  both  alike  felt  that  it 
was  impossible  to  carry  out  our  parents’  wish,  but 
he  said  he  knew  we  were  doing  right  and  that  it 
was  better  so. 

Q—  Did  he  say  anything  about  his  future  plans? 

A. — He  said  it  would  hasten  his  departure  from  England. 

Q. — Did  the  accused  know  that  your  marriage  was  not 
going  to  take  place? 

A. — No,  my  guardian  Mr.  Grewgious  had  promised  to 
come  out  to  Cloisterham  if  I  should  write  and 
ask  him  to,  and  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Drood  that  we 
leave  it  to  him  to  tell  his  uncle. 

Q. — Was  the  accused  in  love  with  you? 

A. — I  am  afraid  he  was,  altho’  he  never  openly  spoke  of 
it  until  after  Edwin’s  disappearance. 

Q. — What  made  you  think  that  the  accused  was  in  love 
with  you? 
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A. — He  forced  me  to  understand  it  without  saying  a 
word,  and  he  forced  me  to  keep  silence  without 
uttering  a  threat ;  when  I  sang,  taking  lessons 
from  him,  he  never  moved  his  eyes  from  my  lips ; 
when  he  corrected  me,  he  himself  was  in  the 
sounds,  whispering  that  he  pursues  me  as  a  lover ; 
even  when  the  glaze  came  over  his  eyes  as  was 
sometimes  the  case  and  he  wandered  oft’  into  a 
dreadful  sort  of  dream  he  obliged  me  to  know  it. 

Q. — Did  anyone  else  know  of  this? 

A. — Only  my  friend  Helena  Landless. 

Q. — How  did  she  know? 

A. — She  saw  me  once  at  a  party  at  Mrs.  Crisparkle’s 
while  I  was  singing.  Mr.  Jasper  was  playing  for 
me  and  I  became  so  nervous  I  could  not  stand  it 
another  moment  and  I  shrieked,  “Take  me  away, 
I  am  frightened,  I  cannot  bear  this,”  then, — I 
fainted  and  afterwards  Helena  asked  me  if  I 
knew  he  was  in  love  with  me. 

Q. — Did  the  accused  seek  you  out  or  have  any  interview 
with  you  after  Mr.  Drood  disappeared  ? 

A. — Yes,  once. 

Q. — Where  and  when? 

A. — About  six  months  after  Mr.  Drood’s  disappearance, 
in  the  garden  in  Miss  Twinkleton’s  school.  School 
had  closed  for  the  holidays,  all  the  girls  had  gone, 
when  he  came  and  asked  me  to  see  him. 

Q. — Were  you  not  afraid  to  see  him? 
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A. — Oh  yes,  I  dreaded  him,  only  I  was  more  afraid  to 
refuse  to  see  him. 

Q. — This  was  the  first  time  Mr.  Jasper  had  visited  you 
since  Mr.  Drood’s  disappearance? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Did  you  say  anything  about  music  lessons  to  the 
accused  ? 

A. — Yes,  I  think  that  is  the  reason  why  he  came  at  that 
time,  to  have  me  continue  my  lessons. 

Q. — Did  you  keep  it  up? 

A. — No,  not  after  Edwin’s  death;  I  only  took  them  be¬ 
fore  because  I  knew  it  would  hurt  Edwin  if  I 
had  discontinued. 

Q. — What  was  the  object  then  of  his  coming  to  visit  you 
on  this  occasion? 

A. — Well,  he  said  at  first  that  he  came  about  having  me 
resume  the  lessons. 

Q. — Did  he  say  anything  about  love? 

A. — Oh  yes  I  remember  it  so  well.  He  said  that  even 
while  Edwin  was  affianced  to  me  he  loved  me  mad¬ 
ly,  and  that  his  love  was  so  strong  that  had  the 
ties  between  him  and  Edwin  been  one  thread  less 
strong  he  would  have  swept  even  Edwin  from  my 
side. 

Q. — Did  he  have  anything  else  to  tell  you? 

A. — Yes,  he  warned  me. 

Q. — Warned  you?  What  did  he  warn  you  of? 

A. — He  threatened  to  harm  my  friends  Helena  and 
Neville  Landless. 
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Q. — What  harm  did  he  say  he  would  do  to  them? 

A. — He  said  he  heard  that  Neville  Landless  had  been  a 
rival  of  Edwin’s  and  he  seemed  to  think  this  was 
a  dreadful  offence,  he  said  he  was  working  patient¬ 
ly  to  fasten  the  guilt  of  the  murder  on  Neville  and 
that  he  was  winding  a  net  about  him,  he  said  he 
had  sworn  to  pursue  him  whether  he  was  guilty 
or  not;  then  he  asked  me  if  I  cared  for  Helena 
Landless,  and  said  I  might  save  her  brother  from 
the  gallows,  for  if  I  would  favor  him,  he  would 
give  up  his  designs  against  Neville. 

Q. — What  did  you  do? 

A. — I  went  back  to  the  school  to  get  my  bag  and  hurried 
off  to  my  guardian  in  London. 

Cross  Examination. 

Q.- — You  attach  some  importance  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Jasper  kept  a  constant  watch  upon  you  when  you 
were  taking  your  music  lessons.  You  say  he  was 
watching  your  lips,  would  not  that  be  a  natural 
thing  for  a  teacher  to  do? 

A. — Not  the  way  he  was  doing  it,  sir. 

Q.- — You  mentioned  a  glaze  in  his  eyes  when  he  was  look¬ 
ing  at  you,  would  the  light  shining  on  his  eyes 
cause  that  appearance? 

A. — I  don’t  think  so,  sir. 

Q. — Possibly  when  you  saw  the  glaze  you  were  excelling 
yourself  and  his  admiration  accounted  for  it. 
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A. — That  was  not  my  impression. 

Q. — When  you  shrieked,  “Take  me  away,”  there  were 
others  in  the  room,  friends  of  yours? 

A. — Yes  sir. 

Q. — And  if  you  apprehended  any  danger,  your  friends 
could  protect  you  ? 

A. — Of  course. 

Q.- — Jasper  never  did  you  any  physical  injury? 

A. — No  never. 

Q. — You  are  a  very  timid  young  woman? 

A. — Yes  sir. 

Q. — Now  being  timid,  musical,  and  sensitive,  and  may 
I  say  from  your  appearance  in  the  box  I  assume 
slightly  temperamental,  did  you  think  it  strange 
if  Mr.  Jasper  made  a  deep  impression  on  you  and 
terrified  you  at  times? 

A. — It  all  seemed  very  strange  to  me. 

Q. — And  of  course  you  did  not  take  his  statement  that 
he  would  harm  your  friends  very  seriously? 

A. — Oh  yes,  I  did,  yes  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  warn  any  of  them? 

A. — No. 

Q. — Jasper  and  Drood  were  always  friendly  with  one 
another  ? 

A. — Yes  sir. 

Q. — And  Jasper  did  not  tell  you  about  this  intensity  of 
his  affection  until  long  after  Mr.  Drood  had 
disappeared  ? 

A. — No  sir. 
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THE  COURT 

Q—  Did  Drood  say  to  you  as  you  took  leave  of  each 
other :  “Poor  fellow,  he  little  dreams  we  have 
parted,  this  will  be  a  blow  to  him  I  am  afraid?” 

A. — Oh  yes,  he  did  say  that. 

Q. — Are  you  quite  sure  you  gave  the  correct  words  the 
accused  used  in  his  last  interview  with  you?  Were 
these  not  the  words — “Circumstances  may  ac¬ 
cumulate  so  strongly  even  against  an  innocent  man 
that  directed,  sharpened  and  pointed  they  may 
slay  him.  One  wanting  link  discovered  by  per¬ 
severance  against  a  guilty  man  proves  his  guilt, 
however  slight  its  evidence  before,  and  he  dies. 
Young  Landless  stands  in  deadly  peril  either  way,” 
were  those  the  words,  do  you  remember? 

A. — Yes  sir. 

Hiram  Grewgious. 

Q.— You  are  a  lawyer,  I  believe,  Mr.  Grewgious? 

A. — I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bred  to  the  law,  but  I  do 
not  practice. 

Q. — What  occupation  do  you  follow  now? 

A. — I  am  receiver  and  agent  to  several  estates. 

Q. — In  that  connection,  what  are  your  relations  to  Miss 
Bud  and  Edwin  Drood  ? 

A. — I  am  guardian  to  Miss  Bud,  and  was  a  great  friend 
of  Drood’s  parents. 
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Q. — What  were  the  relations  of  the  two  young  people 
up  to  the  time  of  Drood’s  disappearance? 

A. — It  was  the  expressed  wish  of  the  parents  that  the  two 
should  marry  when  Rosa  was  of  marriageable  age, 
and  in  conformity  with  this  wish  they  were 
brought  up,  even  from  infancy,  to  look  upon  each 
other  as  ultimate  life  partners. 

Q. — In  your  opinion,  were  Miss  Bud  and  Drood  in  love 
with  one  another? 

A. — I  am  an  angular  man,  and  no  judge  in  such  matters, 
but  I  always  supposed  they  were  fond  of  each 
other. 

Q. — Now,  as  her  guardian,  it  was  you,  I  suppose,  who 
placed  Miss  Bud  at  Cloisterham  for  her  education? 

A. — Yes,  and  I  frequently  visited  her  there. 

Q. — Were  you  acquainted  with  the  accused? 

A. — Yes,  he  was  Rosa’s  music  teacher. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  visiting  her  about  six  months  be¬ 
fore  Drood’s  disappearance? 

A. — Yes  sir. 

Q. — What  was  the  reason  for  that  visit? 

A. — A  visit  of  business,  a  mere  matter  of  pounds,  shil¬ 
lings  and  pence — a  dry  subject  for  a  lady,  but — 
an  important  one ! 

Q. — Was  Mr.  Jasper’s  name  mentioned  at  that  time? 

A. — Yes.  I  was  talking  to  Rosa  about  her  approaching 
marriage,  and  suggested  that  Jasper  should  give 
her  away.  I  am,  as  I  said,  an  angular  man  and 
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not  used  to  giving  anything  away,  so  I  proposed 
Jasper. 

Q. — What  did  Miss  Bud  say  to  that? 

A. — She  became  very  agitated,  and  implored  me  not  to 
make  any  such  an  arrangement. 

Q. — Did  you  specially  note  that? 

A. — Not  at  the  time,  but  I  remembered  it  at  a  later  date. 
Q. — What  were  Mr.  Jasper’s  relations  to  Edwin  Drood? 
A. — He  was  trustee  to  the  Drood  estate.  He  was  also 
Edwin’s  uncle — only  six  years  his  senior,  but  still 
— his  uncle ! 

Q. — Do  you  remember  Mr.  Drood  visiting  you  at  your 
chambers  some  time  after  your  visit  to  Cloister- 
ham  about  which  we  have  been  speaking? 

A. — Yes,  particularly  well. 

Q. — Who  else  was  present  at  that  interview,  anyone? 

A. — Yes,  Mr.  Bazzard,  my  confidential  clerk. 

Q. — Why  was  he  present? 

A.- — Well,  I  had  a  trust  to  discharge  and  wanted  Mr. 
Bazzard  there  as  a  witness.  Besides,  he  might 
not  have  liked  it  if  I  had  not  asked  his  presence. 
Q. — You  seem  to  hold  Mr.  Bazzard  in  great  respect. 
Why? 

A. — Well,  sir,  Mr.  Bazzard  is  a  very  remarkable  man. 
He  has  actually  written  a  tragedy.  Now,  I 
couldn’t  have  written  a  tragedy  to  save  my  life. 

Q. — So  Mr.  Bazzard  was  interested  in  theatricals? 

A. — Yes,  and  I  have  often  benefited  by  that  interest  of 
his. 
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Q. — What  was  the  nature  of  the  trust  you  referred  to? 

A. — A  ring  sir — a  ring  taken  from  the  dead  hand  of 
Rosa’s  mother  by  Rosa’s  father  with  such  dis¬ 
tracted  grief  as  I  hope  I  may  never  again  be  called 
upon  to  witness.  It  was  handed  to  me  to  give  to 
Drood  at  the  time  I  thought  best,  to  place  upon 
the  hand  of  Rosa  if  they  agreed  to  carry  out  the 
wish  of  their  parents  and  marry.  If  not,  the  ring 
was  to  be  returned  to  me. 

Q. — And  you  then  gave  it  to  Mr.  Drood? 

A. — Yes,  and  Mr.  Bazzard  was  my  witness. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  see  Drood  again  ? 

A. — Never  again. 

Q. — Has  the  ring  been  returned  to  you  ? 

A. — No,  sir. 

Q. — From  whom  did  you  hear  of  Drood’s  disappearance? 

A. — From  Rosa.  She  wrote  me  asking  me  to  visit 
Cloisterham  as  she  had  something  of  importance 
to  communicate.  I  went  to  her  immediately,  and 
there  learnt  about  Drood  being  missing.  I  might 
say,  however,  that  Rosa  knew  nothing  of  Drood’s 
disappearance  when  she  wrote  her  letter.  The 
matter  of  importance  about  which  she  wished  to 
see  me  was  in  connection  with  Drood  and  herself, 
— about  the  conclusion  the  two  had  come  to  that 
their  marriage  would  be  a  sad  mistake. 

Q.— Did  she  mention  the  ring? 

A. — No,  sir.  I  gathered  that  Edwin  had  said  nothing 
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about  it,  owing  to  their  decision,  and  that  he  had 
retained  it  with  a  view  of  returning  it  to  me. 

Q. — Did  Jasper  know  anything  about  the  engagement  be¬ 
ing  broken  off  ? 

A. — No,  sir.  Rosa  distinctly  told  me  that  no  one  knew 
of  it,  and  that  I  had  been  summoned  to  Cloister- 
ham  to  break  the  news  to  Jasper. 

Q. — Did  you  see  the  accused  on  that  occasion? 

A. — Yes,  I  made  a  point  of  visiting  him  immediately 
after  I  left  Rosa.  He  had  just  returned  from  the 
search  that  was  going  on  for  Drood’s  body. 

Q. — What  condition  was  he  in? 

A. — He  was  bedaubed  with  mud  from  head  to  foot,  and 
his  clothes  were  much  torn. 

Q. — What  happened  at  that  interview? 

A. — Drood’s  disappearance  was,  of  course,  discussed,  and 
Jasper  was  particularly  anxious  to  know  how  Rosa 
was  acting  under  the  calamity.  He  spoke  bitterly 
of  Neville  Landless  and  referred  to  him  as  the 
“suspected  young  man !”  I  did  not  discuss  Land¬ 
less,  but  brought  the  conversation  round  to  the 
object  of  my  visit.  I  told  him  that  Drood  and 
Rosa  had  gradually  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  better  for  their  happiness  now  and  in  the 
future  if  they  remained  as  brother  and  sister,  or 
affectionate  friends,  rather  than  become  husband 
and  wife. 

Q. — How  did  Jasper  take  that  news? 

A. — His  face  became  lead-coloured,  and  horrible  drops  or 
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beads — like  lead — stood  out  upon  it.  He  was 
horror-stricken.  When  I  had  finished,  he  rose 
open-mouthed,  clutched  at  his  hair,  uttered  a  ter¬ 
rible  shriek,  and  fell  senseless  to  the  floor. 

Q. — What  did  you  do? 

A. — fl  was  filled  with  such  an  unspeakable  loathing  for 
the  man  that  I  could  not  touch  him,  so  I  called 
Mrs.  Tope. 

Q. — Did  you  see  the  prisoner  again — before  his  arrest? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  The  Revd.  Mr.  Crisparkle  visited  my 
chambers,  and  during  the  conversation  the  name  of 
John  Jasper  was  brought  up.  At  that  moment 
I  happened  to  look  out  of  the  window,  and  saw 
that  very  individual,  John  Jasper,  apparently  spy¬ 
ing  upon  us. 

Q. — What  followed? 

A. — After  the  Canon  had  gone,  I  called  in  Mr.  Bazzard 
and  laid  before  him  all  the  information  I  had  with 
regard  to  Drood’s  disappearance  and  about  the 
suspicious  movements  of  Jasper.  Bazzard  sug¬ 
gested  going  to  Cloisterham  and  make  an  inves¬ 
tigation — particularly  with  reference  to  the  move¬ 
ments  and  habits  of  Jasper.  I  agreed  and  supplied 
him  with  the  necessary  funds. 

Q. — When  did  you  see  Miss  Bud  again? 

A. — Some  time  after  this  visit  of  Canon  Crisparkle.  I 
was  sitting  musing  in  my  chambers  when  she  sur¬ 
prised  me  by  her  sudden  appearance.  She  told 
me  she  had  fled  with  great  terror  from  Cloisterham 
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because  Jasper  had  made  violent  love  to  her,  and 
had  threatened  her  friends.  She  said  she  shud¬ 
dered  with  horror  of  him,  and  implored  me  to 
protect  her  and  all  of  us  (those  were  her  very 
words)  from  him. 

Q. — And  after  that? 

A. — I  secured  lodgings  for  her  where  I  could  give  her 
the  protection  she  craved,  and  waited  (not  without 
impatience)  for  Bazzard’s  reports. 

Durdles — 

( Constables  call  Hurdles —  Gargles —  etc.  etc.) 

Q. — Your  name  is? 

A. — Durdles  is  my  name. 

Q. — Do  you  always  call  yourself  Durdles? 

A. — Course  I  do,  ’cause  that  is  my  name. 

Q. — You  are  a  well-known  character  around  Cloisterham  ? 

A. — Everyone  knows  Durdles  around  Cloisterham. 

Q. — What  is  your  calling? 

A. — Oh  I  do  odd  jobs  around  the  cathedral  and  I  put 
prescriptions  on  gravestones. 

Q. — Are  you  married? 

A. — No,  never  had  no  leanings  that  road,  it  is  as  much 
as  I  can  do  to  find  drink  for  myself. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  known  Jasper? 

A. — Ever  since  he  came  to  Cloisterham. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  meeting  him  one  evening  at  the 
home  of — 
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A. — Yes  sir. 

Q. — What  is  the  Mayor’s  name? 

A.-—  I  know  who  you  mean. 

Q. — What  is  his  name? 

A. — Mr.  Sapsea. 

Q. — What  took  place  at  his  home  that  night? 

A. — Well,  Mr.  Sapsea  wanted  me  to  put  a  prescription  on 
his  wife’s  tombstone;  she  was  a  nice  enough 
woman  but  he  killed  her  eventually  with  his  over¬ 
bearing  way  — 

Q. — Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Jasper? 

A. — Yes  sir,  I  did. 

Q. — What  about? 

A. — Well  he  was  particularly  interested  in  the  crypt — 
and  my  keys. 

Q. — In  your  keys  ? 

A— Yes  sir,  he  was  particularly  interested  in  my  keys. 

Q. — Was  that  all? 

A. — You  know  I  am  very  fond  of  my  keys,  sir,  he  began 
to  knock  these  keys  together  and  I  was  kind  of 
afraid  that  he  would  break  one  and  I  told  him 
to  be  careful  about  them  keys, — that  is  Mrs. 
Sapsea’s  key,  that  one  there. 

Counsel. — I  ask  to  have  that  filed  as  an  exhibit. 

Witness. — It  would  spoil  the  keys  if  you  file  them,  I  don’t 
allow  no  one  to  file  my  keys. 

Q. — Did  you  have  any  further  conversation  with  Mr. 
Jasper  then? 

A. — No,  not  then,  not  particularly. 
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Q. — Was  there  any  talk  at  all,  anything  about  the  crypt 
you  know  ? 

A. — Not  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Sapsea,  but  he  met  me  on 
the  street  that  same  night. 

Q. — That  is  it,  I  forgot.  Tell  me  about  it. 

A. — Well  I  met  him  on  the  street  and  we  got  talking 
about  the  crypt. 

Q. — What  occurred? 

A. — And  he  was  very  interested  in  how  I  worked  down 
there. 

<2  .—You  work  in  the  crypt? 

A. — Yes  sir.  He  said  he  wanted  to  be  apprenticed  to 
me,  I  thought  it  was  a  funny  thing  an  organist 
wanting  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  grave-digger,  but 
he  wanted  to  be  with  me  for  about  two  weeks 
he  said  to  study  the  ways  of  the  crypt,  and  I  told 
him  about  where  the  old  uns  was  and  how  — 

Q. — What  did  you  tell  him  about  that? 

A. — I  told  him  about  tap,  tap,  tapping  on  the  tombs,  I 
can  tell  whether  there  was  an  old  un  in  or  whether 
there  was  nothing.  I  also  told  him  one  day  I 
stuck  my  pick  into  one  of  the  graves  and  there 
was  an  old  un  there,  he  seemed  to  open  his  eyes 
and  say,  “Durdles,  is  that  you?”  I  said  “Yes,”  he 
said,  “I  have  been  waiting  for  you  ever  so  long,” 
and  he  crumbled  to  dust. 

Q. — Jasper? 

A. — No  the  old  un. 

Q. — What  else  did  he  talk  about? 
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A. — Well,  he  talked  about  going-  down  into  the  crypt  with 
me  some  evening. 

Q. — What  happened  after  that  ? 

A. — I  took  him  down  four  days  before  Christmas  eve, 
and  as  we  were  going  towards  the  cathedral  who 
should  come  out  but  Canon  Crisparkle  and  Neville 
Landless,  and  as  soon  as  Jasper  saw  those  two 
gentlemen  he  said,  “Be  quiet,  be  quiet,  listen  to 
what  they  say,”  and  we  did  listen.  I  thought  it 
was  a  very  mean  thing  at  the  time  to  listen  to  those 
two  gentlemen  talking,  however  he  listens  with  all 
his  eyes,  and  presently  we  heard  Landless 
say,  “You  can  trust  me,  sir,”  Landless  he  said  that 
to  the  Canon,  “You  can  trust  me,  sir,  I  will  make 
good,”  then  they  disappeared  into  the  moonlight, 
and  Jasper  began  to  laugh,  I  don’t  know  what  he 
was  laughing  at  but  he  began  to  laugh  splitting 
his  sides,  he  didn’t  seem  to  see  any  joke  when  they 
was  there,  but  after  they  were  gone  — 

Q. — Did  you  ever  hear  a  laugh  like  that  before,  or  since? 

A. — No,  never  did. 

Q. — I  am  told  it  was  a  fiendish  laugh,  is  that  right? 

A. — I  would  not  know  what  he  meant,  anyway.  So 
then  we  came  across  some  quicklime,  so  then  he 
asked  me  some  questions  about  that,  what  we  used 
it  for,  and  I  told  him  it  would  eat  body  and  bones 
to  a  dust. 

Q. — Eat  anything  else? 

A. — Eat  anything. 
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Q. — Did  you  tell  him  anything  else  it  would  eat? 

A. — I  said  it  would  eat  your  bones,  that’s  enough,  ain’t  it? 

Q. — Did  Jasper  bring  anything  with  him? 

A. — Yes  sir,  I  would  not  have  took  him  around  if  he 
hadn’t. 

Q. — What  did  he  bring? 

A. — A  bottle. 

Q. — Bottle  of  what? 

A. — Wine,  sir;  it  was  rather  good  stuff  too. 

Q. — I  was  just  going  to  ask.  Did  you  drink  out  of  the 
bottle  ? 

A. — Yes  sir,  I  did,  of  course  I  did. 

Q. — Did  Jasper? 

A. — Well,  he  did  and  he  didn’t,  you  know  he  took  the 
drink  and  then  he  spat  it  out,  yes,  I  remember  that 
distinct  because  I  thought  it  was  a  waste  of  good 
stuff  and  I  made  up  my  mind  there  and  then  that 
he  would  not  carry  that  bottle  very  far  because  I 
thought  that  was  wasting  it. 

Q. — Where  did  you  take  Jasper  to? 

A. — I  took  him  down  the  crypt. 

Q. — Then  what  did  he  do  next? 

A. — Well,  after  a  little  while  we  went  up  into  the  chancel 
and  after  we  got  into  the  chancel  I  had  a  couple 
of  drinks,  and  that  time  he  asked  me  if  he  could 
carry  my  bundle. 

Q. — Your  what? 

A. — My  bundle  of  keys. 

Q. — And  the  bottle? 
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A.— No. 

Q. — Did  you  give  him  all  of  them? 

A. — No  sir,  I  didn't,  I  gave  him  the  bundle  of  keys  and 
then  we  went  from  the  chancel,  I  unlocked  the 
chancel,  there  is  the  chancel  key  right  there  — 

Counsel. — I  put  the  chancel  key  in —  that  will  be  filed  as 
Exhibit  No.  2  — 

Witness. — Don't  file  that,  I  said  that  before.  Well,  we 
went  up  and  on  to  the  leads  — 

Q. — Right  up? 

A. — Well,  I  stopped  about  half  way  going  up  because  I 
have  a  touch  of  tombatism  — 

Q. — Tombatism  ? 

A. — Well  I  calls  it  tombatism. 

Q. — How  do  you  spell  it? 

A. — I  don’t  know;  well  when  we  got  about  half  way 
up  Jasper  began  to  look  very  suspiciously  at  me, 
I  had  done  nothing,  I  didn’t  like  it,  he  was  prowl¬ 
ing  around  as  if  he  suspected  something  and  I 
kind  of  suspected  he  suspected  I  was  drunk,  and 
I  was  as  sober  as  a  judge,  sir,  and  I  resented  it 
you  know,  and  he  kept  watching  me,  I  don’t  know 
what  he  kept  watching  me  for,  I  was  not  drunk. 
I  was  drowsy,  but  I  was  not  drunk.  After  a 
while  we  came  on  down,  I  had  another  touch  or 
two. 

Q, — Another  what? 

A. — Another  touch  or  two,  I  touched  the  bottle  too,  and 
then  just  before  we  got  down  into  the  crypt  I 
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was  getting  very  drowsy  but  not  drunk,  sir.  I 
was  fair  sleeping  on  my  feet,  if  you  understand, 
sir,  but  I  was  not  drunk,  and  when  we  got  down 
below  I  did  a  very  funny  thing,  yes  sir,  Durdles 
did  a  very  funny  thing,  he  tumbled  down,  so  to 
speak,  and  he  asked  for  forty  winks  and  one 
second,  and  Jasper  allowed  it,  he  said  “All  right, 
go  on,”  so  I  laid  down  and  I  slept,  and  yet  I  didn’t 
sleep,  mind  you  it  was  the  funniest  thing,  I  was 
not  asleep  and  I  was  not  awake,  I  was  drowsy,  I 
was  all  in  so  to  speak  and  I  see  Jasper  moving 
around,  I  could  see  him  as  distinctly  as  I  can  see 
you  now,  and  I  remember  distinctly  my  keys  drop¬ 
ping  on  the  flags  out  of  my  hand,  and  then  I  re¬ 
member  seeing  Jasper  disappear, — did  you  ever  go 
down  in  the  crypt? 

Q. — Well  no  — 

A. — You  never  did,  well — there  is  two  rows — I  am  asleep 
about  a  short  time  and  I  see  Jasper  coming  back 
and  he  began  to  dance  around  and  make  a  noise, 
and  that  woke  me  up  and  then  he  suspected  that 
there  was  something  stronger  in  that  bottle  than 
either  of  us  knew,  and  I  felt  there  was  too. 

Q. — You  mean  there  had  been  ?  Did  you  empty  the  bottle  ? 

A.— No,  I  didn’t  empty  the  bottle. 

Q.— How  do  you  know  that? 

A. — Well  I  know  well  enough,  Durdles  was  not  drunk, 
he  was  just  drowsy,  and  Jasper  took  hold  of  the 
bottle  and  turned  it  upside  down  and  he  suspected 
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there  was  something  stronger  in  that  bottle  than 
you  or  I  ever  thought  of,  and  he  had  the  bottle 
upside  down,  and  I  hadn’t  emptied  it  mind  you, 
no,  he  had  emptied  it. 

Q. — Now  did  you  see  anyone  while  leaving  the  cathedral 
that  time? 

A. — Yes  sir,  Deputy. 

Q. — Who  is  he? 

A. — He  is  a  young  imp  that  I  give  an  object  in  life  to, 
a  young  friend  of  mine. 

Q. — What  happened  when  you  met  Deputy? 

A. — Well  as  soon  as  we  met  Deputy,  Jasper  went  into 
a  raving  rage,  he  turned  as  white  as  a  sheet  and 
he  says,  “You  young  imp  of  a  devil,  I  will  have 
your  blood,”  and  he  charged  Deputy  with  having 
followed  us  to  the  cathedral,  and  Deputy  said  he 
was  a  liar. 

Q. — Did  he  touch  Deputy  at  all? 

A. — He  took  hold  of  him  and  he  would  have  strangled 
him  if  I  hadn’t  interfered. 

Q. — What  made  him  so  angry  with  Deputy? 

A. — Well  he  thought  Deputy  had  followed  us  to  the 
cathedral  to  spy  on  us,  but  if  he  had,  what  then  ? 

Q. — Now,  do  you  remember  an  individual  with  long  white 
hair  that  took  lodgings  with  Mrs.  Tope  after  the 
murder  ? 

A. — Yes  I  do,  Datchery. 

Q. — What  about  him? 

A. — Well  he  wanted  to  come  and  see  me. 
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Q. — And  did  he  come? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — What  seemed  to  be  the  object  of  his  coming  to  see 
you  ? 

A. — Well  he  asked  me  a  lot  of  questions  about  the  crypt 
and  about  the  visit  with  Jasper,  and  he  was  very 
interested  about  the  cathedral. 

Q. — And  did  you  tell  him  everything  you  have  told  me 
to-night  ? 

A, — Yes  sir. 

Cross  Examination. 

Q. — Then  it  was  you  who  first  spoke  of  the  quicklime  to 
the  accused? 

A. — It  was  me  as  first  explained  it  to  him. 

Q. — That  is  a  natural  thing,  for  a  person  to  ask  about 
the  purpose  of  an  unfamiliar  thing? 

A. — I  suppose  it  is. 

Q. — If  that  lime  had  lain  there  a  long  time  its  strength 
would  be  all  gone? 

A. — Oh  if  it  had,  but  Durdles  knows  his  business,  he 
would  not  let  that  stay  there  till  it  spoiled  with  the 
weather. 

Q. — But  that  lime  you  showed  to  the  prisoner  had  been 
there  a  long  time? 

A. — No  sir. 

Q. — How  long  had  it  been  there? 

A. — I  never  have  quicklime  more  than  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Q. — Do  you  mean  to  say  you  use  it  that  frequently? 
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A. — Well  yes,  I  might,  if  I  don’t  use  it  I  throw  it  away; 
you  must  get  fresh  lime. 

Q. — You  and  Deputy  are  good  friends? 

A. — Yes  sir. 

Q. — He  is  a  terrible  little  prevaricator,  isn’t  he? 

A. — I  don’t  know  that  he  has  any  religion  at  all. 

Q. — The  night  the  accused  was  in  the  cathedral  you  drank 
all  the  whiskey  that  was  in  that  bottle? 

A. — Yes  sir,  but  it  was  not  whiskey,  mind  you. 

Q. — What  size  bottle  was  it? 

A. — 'It  was  a  goodish  sized  bottle,  about  so  big. 

Q. — A  quart  bottle  at  least? 

A. — Well  there  was  a  quart  bottle,  never  mind  ‘least.’ 

Q. — And  that  much  would  not  make  you  drunk,  I  sup¬ 
pose  ? 

A. — There  was  not  enough  in  that  bottle  to  make  Durdles 
drunk. 

Q. — I  suppose  the  more  you  drink  the  more  sober  you 
become  ? 

A. — Why  Durdles  wouldn’t  drink  a  drop  if  that  was  the 
case. 

Q. — Well  whatever  condition  you  were  in,  after  you  had 
had  some  drinks  Jasper  carried  your  bundle? 

A. — Yes  sir. 

Q. — He  is  a  kind-hearted  man? 

A. — Well,  you  would  not  have  thought  it  if  you  had  seen 
him  strangling  young  Deputy  that  night. 

Q. — Wasn’t  it  kind-hearted  of  him  to  carry  your  bundle? 

A. — It  was,  and  let  me  carry  the  bottle. 
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Q. — Are  you  sober  now? 

A. — Sober  as  a  judge. 

Q. — Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  you  fortified  yourself  with  a  few 
drinks  before  you  came  in  here? 

A. — I  just  had  a  tup’ny  worth  of  Irish  before  I  came. 

Q. — Your  idea  is  that  Jasper  took  the  keys  while  you 
were  asleep? 

A. — Yes  sir. 

Q. — Now  you  told  my  learned  friend  that  you  suffered 
from  some  complaint,  what  did  you  say  it  was? 

A. — Tombatism. 

Q. — It  is  not  tumbleatism? 

A.— No. 

Q. — Or  teetotalism? 

A. — No. 

Q. — You  never  work,  do  you? 

A. — Yes  sir,  I  do  work,  I  always  work. 

Q. — I  suppose  you  were  never  drunk  in  your  life? 

A. — Many  a  time,  as  drunk  as  any  gentleman. 

Q. — Now  there  was  no  objection  to  the  accused  asking 
that  you  take  him  as  an  apprentice  to  learn  your 
occupation,  whatever  it  was? 

A. — None  at  all,  provided  he  brought  something  with 
him. 

Q. — It  was  the  “something  with  him”  that  was  appealing 
to  you  all  the  time? 

A. — Every  time,  sir,  every  time. 

0. — And  that  is  the  way  you  judge  people? 

A. — Me?  I  am  judging  no  one. 
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Miss  Twinkeeton. 

Q. — You  are  Principal  of  the  Nuns’  House  Seminary  for 
Young  Ladies  at  Cloisterham,  Miss  Twinkleton? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — What  do  you  know  of  the  prisoner,  John  Jasper? 

A.— He  is  the  Lay  Precentor  of  our  Cathedral  at  Cloister- 
ham,  and  was  Miss  Bud’s  music  master. 

Q. — What  were  your  relations  with  Miss  Bud? 

A. — Miss  Rosa  Bud  was  placed  with  me  at  the  Nuns’ 
House  by  Mr.  Grewgious  when  she  was  7  years 
old-1— an  orphan  and  a  pathetic  little  figure.  I 
have  had  charge  of  her  education  from  that  time. 

Q. — Did  you  know  of  her  engagement  to  Edwin  Drood? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Were  you  aware  of  the  ill-feeling  that  existed  be¬ 
tween  Landless  and  Drood? 

A. — Rumour  in  Cloisterham  is  no  exception  to  rumour 
elsewhere.  Responsible  enquiries,  however,  as¬ 
sured  me  that  these  rumours  were — to  quote  a 
celebrated  poet — “airy  nothings.” 

Q. — What  do  you  know  of  Miss  Bud’s  sudden  journey 
to  London? 

A. — Miss  Rosa  Bud  left  Cloisterham  suddenly  to  seek 
the  protection  of  her  guardian,  Mr.  Grewgious. 
I  followed  shortly  afterwards  and,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Grewgious,  lived  in  rooms  with  Miss  Rosa 
at  the  house  of  a  person  named  Billiken — a  most 
unpleasant  person.  But  I  ever  remember  what 
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was  said  by  a  famous  Spartan  General  in  words 
too  trite  for  repetition,  at  a  battle  it  were  super¬ 
fluous  to  mention,  and  I  did  my  duty. 

Cross  Examination. 

Q. — You  knew  that  Mr.  Drood  intended  to  take  a  trip 
in  Egypt? 

A. — He  always  said  he  was  going  to  after  he  married 
Miss  Bud. 

Q. — And,  of  course,  if  the  engagement  happened  to  be 
broken  off,  that  naturally  would  hasten  his  de¬ 
parture  ? 

A. — I  would  think  so. 

Q. — So  that  this  famous  case  becomes  one  of  departure 
instead  of  murder? 

A. — It  looks  like  it. 

Q. — No  body  was  ever  found? 

A. — Not  that  I  heard  of. 

Q. — The  river  was  dragged,  and  every  place  searched? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — You  live  near  the  Cathedral? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — And  if  it  had  ever  been  suggested  that  Mr.  Drood 
had  been  murdered  and  his  body  thrown  down 
from  the  tower  of  the  Cathedral,  I  suppose  you,  in 
common  with  all  others  would  go  to  see  if  there 
had  been  any  marks  to  show  the  place  of  the  fall? 

A. — One  could  not  help  it,  sir. 
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Q. — And  Neville  Landless  was  long  under  suspicion  of 
having  made  away  with  Mr.  Drood? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  actually  was  arrested  for  it? 

A.— Yes. 

Deputy. 

Q. — What  is  your  name? 

A. — Find  out. 

Q. — Come  now,  my  boy,  that  won’t  do.  Your  name  is 
Deputy,  isn’t  it? 

A. — Yer  lie.  It  ain’t.  I’m  man  servant  up  at  the  Trav¬ 
eller’s  Twopenny  in  Gas  Works  Carding.  All  us 
man  servants  is  called  Deputy. 

Q. — Well  then,  you’re  sometimes  called  Winks,  aren’t 
you  ? 

A. — I  say,  don’t  you  go  a  makin’  my  name  public.  I 
never  means  to  plead  to  no  name  mind  yer.  Asides 
which,  there  ain’t  no  family  of  Winks’s. 

Q. — I  think  there  must  be? 

A. — Yer  lie,  there  ain’t.  The  travellers  give  me  the  name 
on  account  of  my  gettin’  no  settled  sleep,  and  bein’ 
called  up  all  night,  whereby  I  gets  one  eye  roused 
open  afore  I  shuts  the  other.  That’s  what  Winks 
means.  Deputy’s  the  nighest  name  to  indict  me 
by,  but  you  wouldn’t  catch  me  pleadin’  to  that 
neither. 

Q. — Deputy  be  it,  then.  You  know  Mr.  Jasper  here? 

A. — Yes.  And  I  ain’t  a-goin’  no  nearer  ’im,  I  tell  yer. 
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Q. — Why  not? 

A. — ’Cause  I  ain’t  a-goin’  to  be  lifted  off  my  legs,  and 
have  my  braces  bust,  and  be  choked.  Not  if  I 
knows  it,  and  not  by  ’im.  Wait  till  I  set  a  jolly 
good  flint  a  flying  at  the  back  of  his  jolly  old  head 
some  day. 

Q. — When  did  you  first  see  Mr.  Jasper? 

A. — One  night  I  was  a  stonin’  ’ome  Durdles  from  the 
Kintheederal  with  a  widdy  warning. 

Q. — Stoning  home  Durdles  with  a  widdy  warning?  Why, 
what  do  you  mean? 

A. — Yer  see,  ’e  gives  me  a  ’arfpenny  to  pelt  ’im  ’ome  if 
I  catches  ’im  out  too  late,  like  this : 

Widdy,  widdy  wen. 

I  catches  ’im  out  arter  ten. 

Widdy,  widdy  wy, 

Then  he  don’t  go,  then  I  shy. 

Widdy,  widdy,  wake  cock,  warning. 

Q. — What  were  Jasper  and  Durdles  doing  together? 

A. — Yer  see,  I  was  making  a  cock  shy  of  ’im,  and  Jasper 
comes  up  and  says,  “Give  me  them  stones  in  your 
hand,”  and  I  says,  “Yes,  I'll  give  them  yer  down 
yer  throat  if  you  comes  a  catchin’  hold  of  me.  I’ll 
smash  yer  eye  if  yer  don’t  look  out.” 

Q. — Then  what  happened? 

A. — Then  Jasper  asked  Durdles  if  there  was  anything 
new  in  the  crypt,  and  he  told  ’im  about  a  new  old 
’un  on  the  left  as  you  go  down,  and  Jasper  wanted 
to  know  how  he  found  out  where  people  was 
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buried.  Durdles  tapped  ’is  ’ammer  on  the  pave¬ 
ment  and  said,  “Hello,  solid  in  ’ollow.  Old  ’un 
crumbled  away  in  stone  coffin  in  vault.”  And  then 
they  went  on,  and  I  left  them  at  the  Traveller’s 
Twopenny. 

Q. — Did  you  see  them  around  the  Cathedral  any  other 
night? 

A. — Yes.  The  Monday  ’afore  Christmas. 

Q. — What  time  of  night  was  it? 

A. — It  was  just  arter  two  o’clock. 

Q—  And  were  they  alone? 

A. — Yes.  They  was  just  cornin’  out  of  the  Kinfreederal 
grounds  together. 

Q. — Was  Mr.  Jasper  very  angry  with  you  because  you 
saw  him  there  with  Durdles? 

A. — Yes.  He  cried  out,  “What!  Is  that  baby  devil  on 
the  watch  there?”  And  he  said  I’d  followed 
them  when  they  first  came  there,  and  that  I’d  been 
prowling  near  ever  since.  And  I  told  ’im  he  lied, 
as  I’d  just  come  out  for  my  ’ealth. 

Q. — Did  you  see  Mr.  Jasper  around  the  Cathedral  any 
•other  night? 

A. — Yes.  On  Christmas  eve,  quite  late. 

Q. — Was  he  alone? 

A. — No,  he  was  walking  up  the  steps  of  the  Kinfreederal 
tower  with  a  tall  young  gentleman  I  didn’t  know. 

Q. — Perhaps  it  was  Durdles  with  him,  whom  you  didn’t 
recognize  in  the  dark? 

A. — Yer  lie,  it  wasn’t,  ’cause  I  was  looking  out  for  Dur- 
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dies  to  stone  him  home,  if  he  was  out,  and  I 
slipped  up  close  and  made  sure  it  wasn’t  ’im. 
Asides  which,  Durdles  ain’t  young  and  slim,  is  he  ? 

Q. — Did  you  notice  anything  about  Mr.  Jasper? 

A. — No.  He  was  just  climbing  up  ordinary  like.  And, 
oh,  yes —  He  had  a  long,  black  scarf  hangin' 
looped  on  ’is  arm. 

Cross  Examination. 

Q. — You  and  Mr.  Durdles  are  very  intimate  friends? 

A. — Whatcher  mean? 

Q. — You  know  Mr.  Durdles  very  well? 

A. — Course  I  does. 

Q. — He  keeps  pretty  late  hours? 

A. — Well,  what’s  that  to  you? 

Q. — And  he’s  a  pretty  hard  drinker?  Never  sober? 

A. — Oh,  he  likes  it  pretty  well. 

Q. — You  didn’t  go  out  for  your  health  only  the  Monday 
night  before  Christmas,  when  you  saw  the  prisoner 
at  2  in  the  morning? 

A. — What  do  ya  mean? 

Q. — You  went  out  that  night  so  late  because  you  were 
curious  to  see  who  was  around  the  Cathedral? 

A. — Well,  what  if  I  was? 

Q. — I  only  asked  you — I  wanted  to  know? 

A. — Course  I  was. 

Q. — So  that  when  you  said  to  the  other  lawyer  a  few 
minutes  ago  that  you  just  came  out  for  your 
health  that  was  not  true? 
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A. — Do  you  mean  to  say  I  lied  to  him? 

Q. — Put  it  any  way  you  like;  I  simply  want  my- question 
answered  ? 

A. — What  is  your  question? 

Q. — You  heard  it,  and  now  you  quibble  so  as  to  get  time 
to  get  out  of  the  difficulty ;  you  told  him  that  you 
had  just  come  out  for  your  health? 

A.— I  said  only:  I  only  came  out  for  my  health. 

Q. — And  in  the  light  of  what  you  have  just  told  me  that 
isn’t  true? 

A. — Well,  what  if  it  ain’t? 

Q. — Never  mind  what  if  it  isn’t?  You  agree  with  me 
that  it  isn’t? 

A. — I  agree  nothin’.  I  told  you.  I  was  out  for  both. 

Q. — Both  your  health  and  to  see  who  was  around? 

A. — O’  course. 

Master  Humphrey. 

Q. — Are  you  the  jeweler  at  Cloisterham? 

A. — Yes  sir. 

Q. — Do  you  recognize  this  watch? 

A. — This  is  the  watch  I  wound  and  set  for  Mr.  Edwin 
Drood  on  the  24th  of  December  at  twenty  minutes 
past  two. 

Q. — Can  you  tell  me  if  the  watch  has  been  re-wound  since 
you  adjusted  it? 

A. — This  watch  has  run  down  and  not  been  re-wound 
before  being  cast  into  the  water. 
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Q. — Did  you  notice  any  other  jewelry  he  wore? 

A. — Only  his  shirt  pin. 

Cross  Examined. 

Q. — Are  there  not  many  watches  of  this  make  and  might 
not  this  be  another? 

A. — After  repairing  a  watch,  a  jeweler  puts  on  a  private 
mark.  This  watch  has  my  mark. 

Princess  Puffer. 

Q. — What  is  your  name? 

A. — Sal,  deary.  I  forget  my  last  name. 

Q. — Where  do  you  live? 

A. — In  London,  deary,  White-Chapel  way. 

Q. — You  are  in  business,  aren't  you?  What  is  it? 

A. — I  sell  medicine — nice  medicine,  deary,  for  the  all- 
overs. 

Q. — Is  the  medicine  Opium  ? 

A. — I’ll  not  deceive  you,  deary,  it  is. 

Q. — Do  you  know  the  prisoner,  John  Jasper? 

A. — Know  him!  Better  far  than  all  the  Reverend  Par¬ 
sons  put  together  know  him. 

Q. — When  did  you  first  become  acquainted  with  him? 

A. — When  he  came  to  me  in  London,  deary,  for  some 
medicine.  Pie  had  the  all-overs  frightful  bad  and 
I  know  how  to  cure  ’em  deary.  I  can  mix  it 
better  than  Jack  Chinaman  across  the  court. 

Q. — Did  he  talk  while  under  the  influence  of  the  drug? 
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A. — Well  at  first  he  sung,  deary,  he  sung  beautiful,  but 
after  he  begun  to  talk  and  to  threaten. 

Q. — Whom  did  he  threaten? 

A. — One  by  the  name  of  Ned. 

Q. — Did  you  meet  some  one  by  the  name  of  Ned  while 
in  Cloisterham? 

A. — Yes,  deary,  I  met  him  when  I  was  took  dreffle  bad — 
my  lungs  is  weak  and  he  gave  me  three  and  six¬ 
pence  to  buy  medicine  with. 

Q. — Did  you  warn  him  ? 

A. — I  told  him  Ned  was  a  threatened  name.  He  said 
threatened  men  live  long.  Well,  I  says,  Ned, 
wherever  he  may  be,  is  so  threatened  that  he 
should  live  for  all  eternity. 

Q. — How  long  after  Edwin  Drood’s  disappearance  did 
Jasper  visit  you  again? 

A. — About  six  months  after,  deary.  I  had  a  time  getting 
him  under,  but  I  made  him  talk. 

Q. — What  did  he  say? 

A. — He  said  he’d  taken  a  long  dangerous  journey  with 
a  fellow  traveller,  but  he’d  come  back  alone.  He 
said  he’d  taken  that  journey  a  hundred  thousand 
times  in  fancy  while  lying  there,  but  when  at  last 
he’d  done  it  in  reality  it  seemed  like  fancy. 

Q. — Do  you  imagine  from  what  he  said  that  he  had 
harmed  anyone  ? 

A. — No  doubt  about  it,  deary.  He  must  have  pushed 
someone  by  the  name  of  Ned  from  a  high  place 
because  he  kept  pointing  down,  down,  down  as 
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though  at  a  body  and  said,  “So  soon  done  without 
a  cry  or  struggle ;  look  at  it  lying  there ;  I  never 
saw  that  in  fancy.” 

Q. — Did  you  see  the  prisoner  in  the  Cathedral? 

A. — Yes,  deary,  I  see  him  in  his  white  robe  and  I  shook 
my  fist  at  him,  like  this.  You  won’t  forget,  deary, 
will  you,  that  it  cost  me  a  penny  to  come  from 
London  and  the  market  price  is  dreffie  high,  and 
my  lungs  is  weak. 

Cross  Examination. 

Q. — How  do  you  earn  a  living,  witness? 

A. — Oh,  sir,  times  are  very  bad  for  me  now. 

Q. — Will  you  please  answer  the  question, — no  evasions? 

A. — Oh,  sir,  I  am  in  a  bad  way. 

Q. — You  keep  an  opium  dive? 

A. — I  sells  medicine,  deary. 

Q. — You  keep  an  opium  den, — a  resort  of  infamy,  vice 
and  destruction  ? 

A. — Well,  yes,  deary. 

Q. — Don’t  be  so  affectionate  with  me.  It  was  all  right 
with  your  own  Counsel ;  he  is  an  affectionate  man. 
You  know  that  when  men  take  opium  they  have 
wildly  exaggerated  ideas  ? 

A. — They  see  visions. 

Q. — If  they  have  tragic  natures  they  behold  horrible 
nightmares,  and  if  they  have  buoyant  dispositions, 
they  soar  to  the  skies? 

A. — Mr.  Jasper  kept  saying  “down,  down,  down." 
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Q. — He  has  a  tragic  nature? 

A. — Oh,  sir,  his  eyes  stare  so.  They  do,  deary. 

Q. — You  take  opium  yourself? 

A. — Well,  deary,  ’tis  but  a  little. 

Q. — And  you  glare  a  little  with  your  eyes,  too? 

A. — Oh,  no,  deary. 

Q. — You  beg  sometimes,  too,  don’t  you? 

A. — Well,  times  are  hard. 

Q. — You  never  yet  saw  an  opium  taker  who  told  the 
truth,  did  you? 

A. — Mr.  Jasper  was  a  kind  man,  deary. 

Q. — Answer  my  question?  Opium  takers  are  proverb¬ 
ially  tellers  of  untruths?  You  don’t  want  me  to 
use  a  harsher  word,  do  you? 

A. — No,  no,  deary;  they  do  tell  fearful  lies. 

Q. — You  followed  Mr.  Jasper  to  the  Cathedral  to  black¬ 
mail  him,  didn’t  you? 

A. — Oh,  lovey,  I  wouldn’t  do  that. 

Q. — You  wanted  money  from  him? 

A. — Oh,  times  is  bad. 

Q. — And  the  bundle  of  clothes  you  talked  about — no  one 
spoke  of  a  bundle  of  clothes  “down,  down,  down,” 
but  yourself? 

A. — No,  no  one;  oh,  I’m  so  bad,  my  lungs  is  fearful. 

John  Bazzard. 

Q. — What  is  your  occupation? 

A. — I  am  clerk  and  confidential  adviser  to  Mr.  Grew- 
gious. 
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Q. — Do  you  remember  the  last  time  Mr.  Drood  visited 
Mr.  Grewgious? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Was  it  a  surprise  visit  he  was  paying? 

A. — No  sir.  Mr.  Grewgious  told  me  he  was  coming 
and  intimated  that  they  might  discuss  some  private 
business. 

Q.— Did  he  inform  you  as  to  the  nature  of  that  business? 

A. — No  sir,  but  during  the  evening  it  seemed  to  me  that 
he  was  admonishing  Mr.  Drood  as  to  his  proper 
feelings  towards  his  future  bride. 

Q. — You  say  it  seemed  to  you.  Could  you  not  hear 
what  was  being  discussed  ? 

A. — Well,  Mr.  Grewgious  had  told  me  that  if  I  paid  too 
close  attention  to  the  conversation  it  might  em¬ 
barrass  Mr.  Drood,  so  I  was  by  way  of  being 
asleep  when  I  heard  my  employer  call  “Bazzard” 
quite  loudly  a  couple  of  times.  When  he  saw  that 
I  was  awake  he  told  me  that  the  ring  which  he 
was  handing  to  Mr.  Drood  was  being  given  to  him 
in  discharge  of  a  trust. 

Q. — What  was  the  ring  like? 

A. — It  was  set  with  diamonds  and  rubies. 

Q. — When  did  you  next  hear  of  Edwin  Drood? 

A. — After  his  disappearance.  Mr.  Grewgious  had  his 
suspicions,  and  after  discovering  Jasper  spying 
upon  him  in  London,  he  suggested  that  I  go  down 
to  Cloisterham  and  find  out  what  I  could  about  his 
habits  and  movements. 
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Q. — Did  you  go  directly  to  Cloisterham? 

A. — Not  directly,  sir.  I  went  first  to  a  Costumier’s. 

Q. — For  what  purpose? 

A. — To  purchase  a  disguise. 

Q. — A  disguise? 

A. — Yes,  sir.  I  am  very  fond  of  theatricals,  and  it  im¬ 
mediately  suggested  itself  to  me  that  with  a  dis¬ 
guise  I  might  be  able  to  follow  the  case  better. 

Q. — So  you  are  interested  in  theatricals.  What  have  you 
done  to  corroborate  that  statement? 

A. — I  have  written  a  play,  sir;  a  tragedy  entitled  “The 
Thorn  of  Anxiety.” 

Q. — And  has  the  Thorn  ever  come  out? 

A. — I  am  sorry  to  say  it  has  not,  sir;  a  fact  which,  as  Mr. 
Grewgious  knows,  has  caused  me  some  discontent¬ 
ment.  But  I  hope,  sir ;  oh,  I  hope  that  it  will  come 
out  at  last. 

Q. — About  that  disguise — can  you  show  us  what  that  dis¬ 
guise  was? 

A. — I  adopted  a  disguise  of  an  old  young  man,  who  wore 
a  tight  blue  surtout,  a  buff  waistcoat  and  grey 
trousers.  I  wore  this  wig,  changed  my  name,  and 
adopted  a  military  manner — like  this.  ( During 
this  answer  witness  suddenly  changes  costumes  and 
becomes  the  vivacious  Dick  Datchery ) 

Q. — What  name  did  you  assume  with  this  military  man¬ 
ner? 

A. — Dick  Datchery.  I  said  I  was  an  idle  dog  living  on 
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my  means,  and  that  if  I  liked  the  place  might 
settle  there. 

Q- — You  took  lodgings  with  Mrs.  Tope,  I  believe.  What 
led  you  to  her  house? 

A. — I  was  aware  that  the  accused  also  lodged  there,  and 
as  the  Topes  had  the  only  available  lodgings  near 
the  Cathedral,  I  enquired  for  something  odd  or 
unusual — something  Cathedrally.  That  enquiry 
led  me  being  directed  to  Mrs.  Tope. 

Q. — Did  you  eventually  see  Mr.  Jasper? 

A. — Yes  sir.  I  sent  up  my  card  and  was  later  asked  to 
ascend  myself. 

Q. — Was  anyone  with  Mr.  Jasper  on  that  occasion? 

A. — Yes  sir — Mr.  Sapsea. 

Q. — When  did  Mr.  Sapsea  leave? 

A.— Mr.  Sapsea  left  when  I  did,  and  he  told  me  he 
wished  to  show  me  the  exterior  of  the  Cathedral ; 
but  between  you  and  me,  sir,  what  he  really  wanted 
to  find  out  was  what  I  was  doing  in  Cloisterham. 

Q—  Do  you  know  the  witness  who  appeared  here  called 
Durdles  ? 

A. — Yes  sir.  I  met  Durdles  for  the  first  time  that  eve¬ 
ning  in  the  graveyard,  and  saw  him  several  times 
subsequently. 

Q. — I  understand  further  that  you  made  some  sort  of 
chalkmarks  ? 

A. — It  is  a  way  we  have  in  Norfolk  of  scoring  up  records. 

Q. — How  often,  and  for  what  reason  did  you  chalk  up 
those  records? 
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A. — Every  time  I  discovered  what  I  imagined  was  a  clue. 

Q. — Take  a  look  at  that.  ( shows  Jasper’s  diary)  Did 
you  find  that  book  while  you  were  at  Cloisterham  ? 

A. — I  took  it  from  Jasper's  apartments  while  searching 
there. 

Q. — That  book  is  in  the  condition  it  was  when  you  first 
got  it? 

A. — Yes  sir. 

Cross  Examination. 

Q. — You  went  to  Cloisterham  under  a  false  name  and 
disguise  ? 

A. — Yes  sir. 

Q. — You  said  you  were  an  idle  dog  and  that  you  intended 
settling  down  there  ? 

A. — Yes  sir. 

Q. — And  that  was  untrue? 

A. — Quite  so,  sir. 

Q. — You  have  a  lot  of  aliases,  haven’t  you? 

A.— Yes  sir.  A  detective  frequently  has. 

Q.— And  a  pretty  good  memory? 

A. — Yes  sir.  It  is  one  of  a  detective’s  requisites. 

Q. — The  existence  of  chalk  marks  rests  upon  the  unsup¬ 
ported  testimony  of  a  man  who  has  been  practising 
a  series  of  impostures  on  everyone — even  his 
drinking  companion  Durdles? 

A. — Perhaps  they  exist  still,  I  didn’t  rub  them  out. 

Q. — Jasper  showed  that  diary  to  Canon  Crisparkle? 

A. — I  know  nothing  of  that. 
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Q. — Do  you  know  that  Canon  Crisparkle  said  he  agreed 
with  all  that  it  contained  ? 

A. — No,  I  know  nothing'  of  that  either. 

Q. — So  your  business  was  to  know  everything  against  the 
prisoner,  and  nothing  in  his  favour? 

A. — My  business  was  to  find  out  what  grounds  there 
were  for  my  employer’s  suspicions. 

WITNESSES  FOR  DEFENCE 
Thomas  Sapsisa. 

Q— What  is  your  occupation? 

A—  I  am  an  auctioneer;  I  am  also  Mayor  of  Cloisterham. 

Q. — Do  you  know  Mr.  John  Jasper? 

A. — Yes  sir. 

Q. — Why  did  he  call  on  you? 

A. — Well,  he  had  never  had  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  me  before  that  time  but  he  had  heard 
of  the  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  world  that  I 
possessed — 

Q. — Will  you  tell  us  something  about  this  wonderful 
knowledge  ? 

A. — Well  you  see  sir,  tho’  I  have  not  gone  to  foreign 
countries,  foreign  countries  have  come  to  me,  they 
have  come  to  me  in  the  way  of  trade.  I  see  a 
French  clock,  never  saw  him  before  in  my  life, 
but  I  lay  my  finger  on  him  and  say  “Paris” — like¬ 
wise  I  see  some  cups  and  saucers  of  Chinese  make, 
equally  unknown  to  me  personally,  but  I  lay  my 
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finger  on  each  and  every  one  and  say  “Pekin — 
Nan  King — Canton,”  and  so  on.  It  is  the  same 
with  Japan,  with  Egypt,  with  bamboo  and  sandal¬ 
wood  from  the  East  Indies,  I  lay  my  finger  on 
them  all,  I  have  laid  my  finger  on  the  North  Pole 
before  this  and  said  “Spear  of  Eskimo  make”  for 
a  half-pint  of  pale  sherry. 

Q. — What  other  subject  did  he  speak  to  you  on? 

A. — He  spoke  to  me  of  the  late  Mrs.  Sapsea.  He  had 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  that  lady,  she 
died  about  six  months  previous.  She  was  a 
woman  imbued  with  a  great  homage  of  mind,  she 
revered  mind  when  launched  or  as  I  may  say 
precipitated  on  an  extensive  investigation  of 
knowledge.  When  I  proposed  to  her,  she  did  me 
the  honour  of  being  stricken  with  a  species  of  awe 
so  as  to  be  able  only  to  articulate  two  words — “O 
Thou,”  meaning  myself.  Her  limpid  blue  eyes 
were  fastened  upon  me,  her  semi-transparent 
hands  were  clasped  together,  and  a  pallor  spread 
over  her  aquiline  features,  and  though  she  was 
urged  to  proceed  she  never  proceeded  any  further, 
and  uttered  not  another  word.  Since  her  death 
I  have  been  a  solitary  mourner,  but  as  I  say,  “Man 
proposes,  Heaven  disposes.” 

Q. — Did  anything  else  take  place? 

A. — I  presented  to  Mr.  Jasper  an  epitaph  for  my  wife’s 
tombstone. 

Q. — Can  you  repeat  it? 
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A. — “Ethelinda,  Reverential  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  Sapsea, 
Auctioneer,  Valuer,  Estate  agent,  etc.  etc.  of  this 
City,  whose  knowledge  of  the  world,  tho’  some¬ 
what  extensive,  never  brought  him  acquainted  with 
a  spirit  more  capable  of  looking  up  to  Him. 
Stranger,  pause  and  ask  thyself  the  question,  Canst 
thou  do  likewise?  If  not,  with  a  blush  retire.” 

Q. — Did  Mr.  Jasper  approve  of  this  inscription? 

A. — He  said  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  not  to  ap¬ 
prove. 

Q. — On  what  other  occasion  did  you  see  Mr.  Jasper? 

A. — I  saw  him  on  the  day  after  the  disappearance  of  his 
nephew,  Edwin  Drood. 

Q. — What  was  the  purpose  of  his  visit? 

A. — He  wanted  me  to  issue  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of 
Neville  Landless. 

Q. — On  what  grounds? 

A. — On  the  grounds  of  him  being  responsible  for  the 
disappearance  of  his  nephew. 

Q. — Was  it  done? 

A. — It  was  not,  sir. 

Q. — Why  not? 

A. — On  the  assurance  given  me  by  Canon  Crisparkle 
that  he  would  be  responsible  for  the  production 
of  the  said  Landless  if  necessary. 

Q. — Now  you  hold  strong  views  against  Neville  Land¬ 
less  ? 

A. — He  was  a  young  man  of  a  vindictive  and  violent 
nature.  If  it  had  not  been  for  his  sister  he  would 
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have  been  in  the  daily  commission  of  murder.  He 
had  threatened  the  life  of  Canon  Crisparkle,  he 
had  threatened  the  life  of  everybody,  had  said  in 
fact  that  he  would  like  to  be  the  last  man. 

Q. — Did  you  suggest  a  search  being  made  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  locality? 

A. — I  did,  I  suggested  that  they  drag  the  weir,  examine 
the  river  banks,  and  advertise  in  the  London 
papers. 

Cross  Examination. 

Q. — Now,  Mr.  Saphead? 

A. — Sapsea,  if  you  please. 

Q. — You  said  Neville  Landless  wanted  to  be  the  last 
man ;  I  suppose  you  would  like  to  be  the  last  man 
yourself  ? 

A. — Quite  so. 

Q. — You  remember  the  night  when  Durdles  was  there 
with  Jasper  and  Durdles  had  his  keys? 

A. — I  do,  quite  well. 

Q. — Do  you  remember  what  Jasper  did  with  those  keys 
that  night? 

A. — I  do  not,  they  left  my  office  and  I  did  not  see  them 
afterwards. 

Q. — Didn’t  you  see  Jasper  knocking  them  together  and 
making  musical  sounds,  so  that  he  would  remem¬ 
ber  the  sounds  ? 

A. — I  paid  no  particular  attention. 

Q. — Have  you  any  musical  ear  yourself? 
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A. — Yes  sir,  I  have. 

The  Court. — You  may  now  without  a  blush  retire. 

Canon  Crisparkle. 

Q. — I  understand  you  are  minor  Canon  at  Cloisterham 
Cathedral  ? 

A. — I  am. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  known  John  Jasper? 

A. — For  a  considerable  period  he  was  our  choir  leader, 
and  he  lived  practically  next  door  to  myself. 

Q. — What  would  you  say  as  to  the  relationship  between 
Drood  and  Jasper? 

A. — I  think  they  were  very  good  friends  indeed,  extreme¬ 
ly  happy  together  on  all  occasions. 

Q. — Is  that  your  opinion  only,  or  was  it  a  common  topic 
of  the  town? 

A. — I  think  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  whole  town,  in  fact 
I  know  the  Dean  remarked  upon  it. 

Q. — You  knew  that  Drood  was  engaged  to  a  certain 
young  lady  in  Cloisterham? 

A. — Miss  Rosa  Bud.  Everybody  knew  that. 

Q. — Did  Jasper  resent  it? 

A. — No,  oh  no,  on  the  contrary  he  rather  looked  forward 
to  the  marriage. 

Q. — What  would  you  say  as  to  the  character  of  Neville 
Landless  ? 

A. — Well,  he  was  a  very  fine  young  man  in  every  way, 
but  rather  hot  tempered. 
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Q. — And  do  you  know  that  he  had  a  regard  for  Miss 
Bud? 

A. — Yes,  he  confessed  that  to  me  on  one  occasion. 

Q. — And  you  also  know  that  he  quarrelled  with  Drood 
over  Miss  Bud? 

A. — Yes,  that  is  so. 

Q. — And  you  had  to  censure  him  for  it? 

A. — I  did,  it  was  my  duty,  I  was  his  guardian  tempor¬ 
arily. 

Q. — In  fact  you  helped  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
between  them  ? 

A. — Well  I  did,  partly  through  the  instrumentality  of 
John  Jasper. 

Q. — Did  Neville  Landless  fall  in  with  your  suggestion? 

A. — I  had  to  talk  to  him  for  some  time  before  he  eventu¬ 
ally  agreed. 

Q. — Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  tell  us? 

A. — No,  I  think  not,  except  my  regard  for  Mr.  Jasper. 

Q. — On  one  occasion  I  think  Neville  Landless  conversed 
with  you  about  his  step-father  ? 

A. — He  did,  he  told  me  of  his  early  history,  his  step¬ 
father  was  very  severe,  and  kept  him  down  with 
a  stern  hand.  Indeed  he  used  the  rather  unfor¬ 
tunate  expression  that  if  his  step-father  had  not 
died  when  he  did,  he  would  probably  have  killed 
him  himself. 

Q. — And  I  believe  you  censured  him  for  using  those 
terms? 

A. — Naturally. 
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Q. — As  a  parson  you  would. 

Prosecutor. — I  object  to  a  minor  Canon  being  called  a 
parson. 

Cross  Examination. 

Q. — You  remember  Jasper  on  the  morning  after  the 
murder  coming  out  to  the  group  in  Minor  Canon 
corner  and  saying,  “Where  is  my  nephew  ?” 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — You  said,  “He  has  not  been  here,  is  he  not  with 
you  ?” 

A. — Yes,  I  naturally  expected  he  would  be. 

Q. — And  Jasper  said,  “No,  he  went  down  to  the  river 
last  night  with  Neville  Landless,  and  has  not  been 
back.  Call  Mr.  Neville?” 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  you  replied  that  he  had  left  early  this  morning? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — And  you  remember  that  Jasper  said,  “Left  this 
morning  early?  Let  me  in” — and  there  was  no 
more  looking  up  at  the  tower,  but  all  the  eyes 
were  turned  on  Mr.  Jasper,  white,  half  dressed, 
panting,  and  clinging  to  the  rail  before  your 
house  ? 

A. — That  is  so. 

Q. — You  know  Jasper’s  writing,  do  you  not? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. —  ( showing  book )  This  diary  is  his? 

A.— Yes. 
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Q. — Hold  it  and  see  that  I  read  correctly: — “Past 
midnight-after  what  I  have  just  seen  I  have  a  mor¬ 
bid  dread  upon  me  of  some  horrible  consequences 
resulting  to  my  dear  boy  that  I  cannot  reason  with 
or  in  any  way  contend  against.  All  my  efforts 
are  vain.  The  demoniacal  passion  of  this  Neville 
Landless,  his  strength  in  his  fury,  and  his  savage 
rage  for  the  destruction  of  its  object,  appal  me. 
So  profound  is  the  impression,  that  twice  since  I 
have  gone  into  my  dear  boy’s  room  to  assure  my¬ 
self  of  his  sleeping  safely,  and  not  lying  dead  in 
his  blood.”  That  was  written  before  the  disappear¬ 
ance,  wasn’t  it,  long  before  ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — Follow  me  here.  “Ned  up  and  away,  light-hearted 
and  unsuspicious  as  ever.  He  laughed  when  I 
cautioned  him,  and  said  he  was  as  good  a  man  as 
Neville  Landless  any  day.  I  told  him  that  might 
be,  but  he  was  not  as  bad  a  man.  He  continued 
to  make  light  of  it,  but  I  travelled  with  him  as 
far  as  I  could,  and  left  him  most  unwillingly.  I 
am  unable  to  shake  off  these  dark  intangible  pre¬ 
sentiments  of  evil, — if  feelings  founded  upon 
staring  facts  are  to  be  so  called.”  That  is  in 
Jasper’s  handwriting? 

A. — Yes,  that  is  so. 

Q. — Now  turn  to  page  79 — to  something  that  happened 
after  the  disappearance.  Here  is  an  entry: — “My 
dear  boy  is  murdered.  The  discovery  of  the  watch 
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and  shirt  pin  convinces  me  that  he  was  murdered 
that  night,  and  that  his  jewelry  was  taken  from 
him  to  prevent  identification  by  that  means.  All 
the  delusive  hopes  I  had  founded  on  his  separation 
from  his  betrothed  wife  I  give  to  the  winds.  They 
perish  before  this  fatal  discovery.  I  now  swear,  and 
record  the  oath  on  this  page,  that  I  nevermore  will 
discuss  this  mystery  with  any  human  creature  un¬ 
til  I  hold  the  clue  to  it  in  my  hand,  that  I  never 
will  relax  in  my  secrecy  or  in  my  search,  that  I 
will  fasten  the  crime  of  the  murder  of  my  dear 
dead  boy  upon  the  murderer,  and  that  I  devote 
myself  to  his  destruction.”  That  is  all  there  in 
Jasper’s  handwriting? 

A. — Yes,  that  is  so. 

By  the  Court — 

Q. — What  did  the  prisoner  call  Drood?  Ned? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — Was  there  any  person  else  who  called  him  Ned  be¬ 
sides  the  prisoner,  that  you  know  ? 

A. — No,  not  that  I  know  of,  it  was  a  pet  name  of  his. 

Q. — You  are  said  to  know  something  about  this  watch; 
what  do  you  know  about  it? 

A. — Well  I  really  know  more  about  it  than  anybody;  I 
took  a  walk  down  by  Cloisterham  weir  one  eve¬ 
ning  shortly  after  the  disappearance  of  Mr.  Drood. 
Something  seemed  to  draw  me  towards  the  weir, 
I  tried  to  reason  with  myself,  it  seemed  such  an 
extraordinary  thing, — then  just  as  I  was  about  to 
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leave  I  noticed  something  sparkling  on  the  wood¬ 
work  of  the  lock  gate,  I  took  off  my  clothes  and 
swam  across  to  see  what  it  was  and  I  found  this 
watch  and  chain  which  I  knew  very  well  belonged 
to  Edwin  Drood.  I  then  dived  to  the  bottom 
several  times  to  see  if  I  could  find  anything  else, 
but  I  could  find  nothing  else  except  his  scarf  pin, 
which  I  found  sticking  in  the  mud. 

Luke  Honeythunder. 

Q. — What  is  your  name? 

A. — Luke  Honeythunder,  Professor  of  Philanthropy,  sir. 

Q. — You  know  Helena  and  Neville  Landless? 

A. — Ay,  to  my  sorrow,  sir. 

Q. — To  your  sorrow?  Why? 

A. — It  was  my  misfortune  to  be  appointed  their  guardian 
on  the  death  of  their  stepfather.  It  was  a  trust 
I  was  happy  to  be  released  from  and  one  that  I 
cannot  contemplate  without  a  thrill  of  horror. 

Q.— Why? 

A. — They  were  of  fiery  temper  sir.  Possibly  their  early 
association  with  abject  and  servile  dependents  had 
added  to  their  bad  disposition.  Neville  particu¬ 
larly  was  of  a  ferocious  nature  and  his  stepfather 
went  about  in  fear  for  his  life,  his  very  life,  sir. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  visit  Cloisterham? 

A. — On  one  occasion  only,  sir,  when  I  accompanied  my 
wards  there  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  dinner 
at  Mrs.  C's  and  I  tell  you  candidly,  I  did  not  enjoy 
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the  visit.  The  seat  on  the  omnibus  was  far  too 
small,  and  it  was  my  opinion,  freely  expressed, 
that  the  owner  thereof  should  have  been  compelled 
by  law,  by  law,  sir,  to  make  his  accommodation 
fit  for  his  passengers.  My  views,  which  I  ex¬ 
pressed  at  the  dinner  table,  were  not  sympathet¬ 
ically  received  and  I  found  much  to  criticise  in  the 
dinner  and  in  the  guests. 

Q. — Did  you  meet  Mr.  Crisparkle  on  that  occasion? 

A. — Ay,  sir,  and  he  tried  to  joke  with  me,  but  I  never  see 
a  joke.  A  joke  is  wasted  on  me. 

Q. — Did  you  meet  him  on  any  occasion  subsequent  to  the 
disappearance  of  Edwin  Drood  ? 

A—  Disappearance,  you  say.  Murder,  I  say,  and  the 
commandments  say,  “No  murder.”  Abel,  Cain, 
bloodshed,  I  hold  no  views  with  Cain.  I  re¬ 
pudiate  with  a  shudder  the  red  hand  when  it  is 
offered  to  me. 

Q. — You  are  not  answering  the  question.  When  did  you 
again  meet  Mr.  Crisparkle? 

A.— Sir,  as  a  Professor  of  Philanthropy  I  have  certain 
duties  to  perform  at  the  Haven  of  Philanthropy 
in  London  and  on  one  occasion  Mr.  Crisparkle 
interrupted  those  duties  to  present  his  accounts  and 
receive  his  remuneration  in  connection  with  his  ser¬ 
vices  to  Neville  Landless.  And  I  took  advantage 
of  that  occasion  to  denounce  Mr.  Crisparkle  for 
defending  and  befriending  Neville  Landless,  after 
the  murder  of  Edwin  Drood. 
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Q. — You  thought  it  a  case  of  murder? 

A. — Here  is  a  man,  and  a  young  man,  swept  off  the  face 
of  the  earth  by  a  deed  of  violence.  I  call  that 
murder,  sir.  And  I  call  the  doer  of  the  deed  a 
murderer. 

Cross  Examination. 

Q. — So  you  call  yourself  a  Philanthropist?  What  is  a 
Philanthropist? 

A. — Sir,  when  I  came  here  to-day  I  did  not  think  it  would 
be  part  of  my  duty  to  enlighten  one  as  ignorant 
as  you  appear  to  be  by  asking  me  that  question. 
I  know  the  object  of  your  questions  and  now  sir, 
you  stultify  yourself  by  asking  me  what  is  a  Phil¬ 
anthropist.  You  are  like  a  weak  and  wicked  op¬ 
ponent,  who,  after  exhausting  all  the  resources  of 
fraud  and  falsehood  during  years  upon  years,  af¬ 
ter  exhibiting  a  combination  of  dastardly  mean¬ 
ness  and  ensanguined  daring  such  as  the  world  has 
not  often  witnessed,  now  has  the  hypocrisy  to  bend 
the  knee  and  to  sue  and  whine  and  howl  for  mercy. 

Q. — Come,  come,  I  only  asked  you  a  question  and  I  must 
insist  upon  a  reply. 

A. — Sir,  I’ll  not  stand  here  to  be  browbeaten.  If  all  men 
were  philanthropists  there  would  be  no  lazy  loaf¬ 
ers.  If  I  had  my  way,  I  would  go  through  the 
country  and  make  a  raid  on  all  the  loafers,  throw 
them  by  the  heels  in  jail  and  compel  them,  on  pain 
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of  instant  extermination,  to  become  philanthro¬ 
pists. 

Q. — You  have  not  answered  my  question. 

A. — My  views  may  not  suit  you,  but  I  would  abolish  mil¬ 
itary  force  by  first  bringing  all  commanding  of¬ 
ficers  who  had  done  their  duty  to  trial  by  court- 
martial  for  that  offence,  and  shooting  them.  I 
would  have  no  capital  punishment  but  would  first 
sweep  off  the  face  of  the  earth  all  judges,  jurists 
and  legislators  who  were  of  contrary  opinion.  I 
would  abolish  war  and  would  make  converts  by 
making  war  on  them  and  charging  them  with 
loving  war  as  the  apple  of  their  eye.  I  would — 

Q. — I  must  repeat.  What  is  a  philanthropist? 

A. — Sir,  you  should  go  to  the  Haven  of  Philanthropy,  fill 
in  your  application  and  enroll  yourself  as  a  Pro¬ 
fessing  Member  by  paying  up  your  subscription 
and  thereafter  do  only  what  I  tell  you,  what  the 
other  Professors  tell  you,  what  the  Secretary  tells 
you,  what  the  sub-Secretary  tells  you,  what  the 
Treasurer  tells  you,  what  the  vice-Treasurer  tells 
you — 

Q. — This  witness  is  delaying  the  case.  I  shall  not  further 
detain  him. 

A. — Those  are  strong  words,  sir. 

Mrs.  Crisparkle. 

Q. — Do  you  know  John  Jasper? 

A. — Oh  yes  sir,  very  well  indeed.  He  is  a  very  fine  gen- 
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tleman,  and  a  wonderful  musician,  and  he  is  so 
affectionate,  he  worries  so  over  his  nephew  Edwin 
Drood,  he  was  very  fond  of  him,  and  if  anything 
ever  went  wrong, — why  on  one  occasion  he  wor¬ 
ried  himself  ill  over  what  had  occurred  between 
Neville  Landless  and  Edwin  Drood,  and  the  next 
morning  when  I  saw  him  in  the  Cathedral  he  was 
still  as  pale  as  gentlemanly  ashes. 

( Counsel  for  the  prosecution,  evidently  charmed  by 
the  old  lady,  has  been  smiling  at  her.) 

Q. — Do  my  learned  friend’s  eyes  embarrass  you  at  all? 

A. — Oh  no,  sir,  I  do  not  mind  him  in  the  least. 

Q. — On  the  occasion  you  mention, — when  was  it. 

A. — It  was  the  night  Neville  Landless  came  to  live  with 
us,  we  had  arranged  a  dinner  party  of  eight,  I 
told  Sep.  eight  would  not  put  me  out,  nine  would, 
nine  would  make  me  nervous ;  and  when  my  son 
went  to  meet  our  young  guests,  there  was  Mr. 
Honeythunder  their  guardian,  and  of  course  he 
had  to  be  invited.  The  dinner  was  a  doleful 
break-down.  The  Philanthropist  thundered  away, 
and  upset  some  tea  on  my  table  and  made  me  ter¬ 
ribly  nervous,  and  later  in  the  evening  Edwin 
Drood  and  Neville  Landless  escorted  the  ladies 
back  to  the  Nuns’  House  and  had  a  terrible  quar¬ 
rel.  They  went  to  Mr.  Jasper’s  house  and  Neville 
Landless  drank  more  wine  than  he  had  any  bus¬ 
iness  doing  and  I  told  Sep.  that  I  thought  he 
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became  very  much  excited  and  had  a  terrible 
quarrel.  He  came  back  to  my  house  very  much 
under  the  influence  of  mulled  wine  and  I  told 
Sep.  it  was  a  disgrace  to  my  house  for  Neville 
Landless  to  come  back  in  that  state.  My  son 
thought  I  was  too  hard  on  Neville,  I  said  I  was 
willing  to  discuss  it ;  I  am  always  open  to  discus¬ 
sion. 

Q. — And  to  conviction? 

A. — Oh  well,  not  always,  just  discussion  principally. 

Q. — A  lady’s  prerogative. 

A. — And  I  said  then  that  I  thought  ill  of  Neville  Landless, 
and  I  say  so  now,  I  said  then  and  I  say  now  that 
I  hoped  Neville  Landless  would  not  come  to  any 
ill,  but  I  do  not  believe  he  will  come  to  any  good, 
he  has  a  terrible  temper  and  I  do  not  trust  him. 

Cross  Examination.. 

Q. — Now  tell  me  how  did  you  hear  about  this  quarrel 
between  these  two  young  men? 

A. — Well  you  see  I  was  in  the  cathedral  and  it  was  after 
service,  quite  the  loveliest  service — 

Q. — But  I  do  not  want  to  know  about  the  service,  who 
told  you  of  it? 

A. — Well  I  am  coming  to  that. 

Q. — Well  please  come  quickly. 

A. — Well  it  will  be  as  quickly  as  I  can;  the  service  was 
just  lovely,  and  afterwards  Mr.  Jasper  came  down, 
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still  in  his  robes,  and  he  was  so  pale,  he  was  as 
pale  as  gentlemanly  ashes. 

( Counsel  for  prisoner  states  that  that  closes  the  de¬ 
fence.  Counsel  for  the  Crown  states  that  there  is  no 
evidence  in  reply  and  the  judge  directs  Counsel  for  the 
prisoner  to  address  the  jury.) 

Counsel  for  the  Prisoner. 

May  it  please  Your  Lordship,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Turv; 

Murder  or  acquittal !  Punishment  or  exoneration ! 
Smiling  hope  or  gaunt  despair!  To-night  the  grey  walls 
of  a  prison  and  the  black  shadow  of  the  scaffold,  or  bliss¬ 
ful  deliverance  and  freedom  beneath  the  stars ! 

The  prisoner  John  Jasper  is  accused  of  murder, — the 
murder  of  one  of  his  dearest  friends.  And  wherefore 
the  accusation?  Is  there  any  proof  of  his  guilt?  There 
is  none.  Is  there  any  motive  assigned  for  the  tragedy? 
There  is  none !  Is  there  any  convincing  circumstance 
pointing  to  his  guilt  ?  There  is  none  !  Why  is  he  on  his 
trial?  Because  fancy  has  crept  in  where  demonstration 
is  impossible ;  and  imagination  points  the  finger,  where 
truth  refuses  to  turn  the  head. 

It  is  contended  that  because  the  prisoner  was  inquir¬ 
ing  regarding  the  properties  of  quick-lime  within  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  Cathedral,  and  among  its  historic  tombs, 
that  therefore  a  guilty  mind  is  suggested,  and  that  he  was 
the  person  who  slew  Edwin  Drood,  burying  his  body  in 
that  devouring  substance,  whence  only  a  few  small  ob- 
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jects  are  recovered.  But  because  one  is  curious,  is  he 
therefore  overwhelmed  with  guilt?  Who  is  there  who,  in 
the  Cathedral’s  dim  crypts  would  not  have  asked  a  similar 
question?  Nay,  what  thousands  are  there  who  have  not 
done  so  in  the  years  which  have  passed  into  the  inevitable 
darkness?  And  who  of  them  all  has  been  accused  of 
murder,  although  mysteries  and  mysteries  in  the  form 
of  unexplained  disappearances  have  been  perplexing 
mankind  year  after  year?  No,  this  is  no  evidence  of 
guilt ;  the  prisoner  asked  the  only  question  that  would 
be  expected  under  the  circumstances,  and  it  was  not  a 
murderous  guilt  but  a  natural  curiosity  which  prompted 
that  which  you  or  I  would  have  done  had  we  been  there 
on  that  occasion. 

The  Crown  contends  that  because  someone  resembling 
the  prisoner  is  said  to  have  visited  that  opium-den  keeper 
whom  you  saw  before  you  in  the  witness-box  to-night 
and  made  some  incoherent  references  to  a  figure  falling 
“down,  down,  down,”  into  space,  it  must  apply  to  the 
prisoner,  whose  seared  mind  in  delirious  dreams  was 
overflowing  with  the  tidings  of  the  terrible  crime  of 
murder.  But  is  that  the  class  of  evidence  on  which  a 
verdict  ought  to  be  given?  What  man  of  you  twelve  on 
the  jury  would  allow  the  very  least  of  his  commercial 
affairs  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  ruffled  by  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  such  an  abandoned  wreck  of  misery,  crime,  de¬ 
pravity  and  despair  as  was  presented  by  that  pitiful 
creature  who  shudderingly  tottered  into  the  witness  box 
to-night?  If  that  be  the  class  of  witness  on  whose  ir¬ 
responsible  testimony  a  respectable  citizen  is  to  be  hunted 
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to  his  doom,  then  farewell  hope,  farewell  justice,  farewell 
everything  which  contributes  to  the  fair  administration 
of  the  criminal  laws  of  our  country. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  the  death  of  the  absent  Edwin 
Drood.  He  stated  that  he  was  going  on  a  journey  to 
Egypt.  Is  not  that  just  what  a  man  of  his  temperament 
would  be  likely  to  do,  when  all  prospects  of  his  future 
happiness  were  blighted  in  England?  The  ties  had  been 
sundered  binding  him  to  his  native  land,  and  may  he  not 
have  gone  thither,  even  as  he  promised  that  he  would 
do?  Perhaps  at  this  moment  he  is  on  the  waves,  borne 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind  between  England  and  Egypt, 
while  we  are  thinking  of  sending  a  man  to  death  having 
unreasonably  fancied  that  the  living  Drood  is  now  a 
corpse.  Beware,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  of  the  terrible 
enormity  of  consigning  to  the  hangman  a  man  charged 
with  the  murder  of  a  fellow-citizen  whose  death  has  not 
been  proved.  Once  executed,  that  sentence  can  never 
be  recalled.  Once  pronounced,  your  verdict  never  can 
be  altered.  Where  is  the  certainty  of  Edwin  Drood’s 
death?  Nowhere!  Then  is  there  not  that  reasonable 
doubt  in  this  case,  to  which  the  prisoner  is  unalterably 
entitled?  Judge  as  you  would  be  judged.  Let  no  pas¬ 
sion,  no  prejudice,  no  mistaken  zeal  enter  into  the  verdict 
you  are  about  to  render.  And  when  you  have  done  that, 
there  can  be  no  question  whatever  in  the  world  but  that 
when  you  return  to  this  room,  and  take  your  places  in  the 
jury  box,  your  unanimous  answer  to  the  one  question 
you  have  to  consider  will  be,  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
is  not  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Edwin  Drood ! 
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Address  by  the  Counsel  for  the  Prosecution. 
May  it  please  Your  Lordship,  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury; 

My  remarks  will  be  few,  as  I  feel  sure  that  His  Lord- 
ship,  with  his  vast  experience  will  so  sum  up  the  evidence 
for  you  that  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  confusion  as 
to  what  has  been  proven  and  what  has  not.  I  just  want 
to  express  one  warning;  I  do  not  want  you  gentlemen  to 
feel,  as  Mr.  Honeythunder  felt,  that  volume  of  voice  is 
argument.  You  gentlemen  will  realize  that  argument 
consists  of  different  qualities.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  you 
will  realize  that  we  must  search  for  the  motive  ;  no  murder 
was  ever  committed  without  a  motive.  In  this  case  we 
have  two  most  fundamental  motives.  One,  that  Jasper 
was  the  guardian  and  trustee  of  the  young  man  Drood, 
who  had  no  other  relative  in  the  world.  Every  copper  he 
had  to  account  for  to  Drood  would  be  his  if  Drood  were 
out  of  the  way.  The  other  is  that  he  was  his  rival  in 
love.  You  must  remember  that  at  the  time  of  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  Drood  he  did  not  know  that  Drood  and  Rosa 
had  decided  to  abandon  one  another.  You  remember  the 
impressive  description  that  was  given  of  what  happened 
to  Jasper  when  that  news  was  given  to  him,  which  meant 
that  Jasper  would  never  have  committed  that  awful  deed 
if  he  had  known  that  Drood  and  Rosa  had  decided  to 
break  off  their  engagement.  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  from  the  first  moment  when 
we  meet  this  man,  the  very  opening  page  of  the  history, 
he  was  described  by  Mr.  Grewgious  as  a  brigand  and  a 
wild  beast  in  combination —  At  the  very  start  we  find 
him  bending  over  those  poor  wretches  in  that  opium  den 
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in  London,  we  find  him  with  his  ear,  not  to  the  ground, 
but  bent  down  to  these  mumbling  wretches  listening  to 
what  they  are  saying  to  ascertain  whether  they  tell 
anything  in  their  opium  stupor  and  ravings  that  is  intel¬ 
ligible  and  you  remember  the  remark  there  uttered  three 
times,  “Unintelligible,  Unintelligible— Unintelligible.” 
He  was  afraid  not  only  of  the  conscience  behind  him 
but  of  the  conscience  before  him,  that  he  in  his  opium 
dreams  would  say  things  that  were  intelligible,  as  the 
Princess  Puffier  told  you  very  dramatically  he  afterwards 
did.  Under  the  influence  of  the  drug  this  woman  made 
him  talk  and  tell  over  and  over  again  in  her  den  some¬ 
thing  that  was  in  his  mind,  that  he  had  not  quite  deter¬ 
mined  to  do,  that  this  something  was  a  hazardous  and 
perilous  journey  over  places  where  a  slip  would  be 
destruction,  that  there  was  a  fellow-traveller  whose  pres¬ 
ence  would  be  indispensable;  at  last  the  journey  was 
finally  made  and  when  it  was  made  in  reality  there  was 
no  struggle,  no  consciousness  of  peril, — “and  yet,” — says 
Jasper — “I  never  saw  that  before,”  looking  down  on  it 
like  the  poor  miserable  thing  it  is — “that  must  be  real, 
you  see  what  lies  at  the  bottom  there.”  There  is  Jasper 
in  his  imagination  going  back  to  that  awful  scene  where, 
having  enticed  his  victim  to  the  top  of  the  cathedral 
tower  he  strangles  him  with  his  scarf  and  throws  him 
down,  and  then  with  the  knowledge  he  has  obtained  of 
quicklime  he  buries  him  in  quicklime  and  so  destroys 
every  trace  of  the  unfortunate  victim.  Otherwise  does 
anyone  suggest  that  if  he  lived  a  year  and  a  half, — 
remember,  gentlemen,  this  took  place  in  1860, — if  he  had 
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gone  to  Egypt  or  some  distant  country  as  has  been  sug¬ 
gested,  does  it  seem  reasonable  that  he  would  have  lived 
all  this  time  without  any  money  ?  Is  it  likely  that  he  would 
not  have  written  home  to  Jasper  for  a  remittance? 
Doesn’t  the  Englishman  always  write  home  for  a  remit¬ 
tance?  He  still  had  his  love  for  Rosa,  you  remember 
he  said  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  contract  made  by  his 
parents  he  would  have  loved  her  more  than  anyone  in  the 
whole  world.  Would  he  not  at  least  have  written  to  her? 
What  are  the  feelings  of  a  man  towards  the  woman  he 
once  loved?  Some  of  you  gentlemen  are  old  enough  to 
know.  He  wants  to  come  back  and  have  one  more  look 
at  her  at  least. 

There  are  many  more  features  of  the  case  on  which  I 
might  comment,  but  I  can  safely  leave  it  in  the  hands  of 
His  Lordship  to  set  them  clearly  before  you. 

Charge  to  the  Jury. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury; 

In  this  land  as  in  every  other  where  the  system  of  trial 
by  jury  is  in  vogue,  the  duty  is  divided  between  the  Judge 
and  the  Jury,  the  Judge  being  called  upon  to  lay  down 
the  law,  and  the  Jury  to  pass  upon  the  facts.  Some  of 
you  who  have  come  to  Canada  from  other  lands  will  know 
that  you  had  occasion  to  lay  aside  your  conceptions  of 
law  as  they  were  in  your  mother-land  and  adopt  those  of 
Canada ;  and  now  we  have  got  out  of  Canada,  we  are 
now  in  the  Dominion  of  Literature  and  Province  of 
Dickens  and  I  must  lay  down  the  law  to  you  as  it  exists 
in  that  land,  and  not  in  Canada,  so  far  as  they  clash. 
Were  we  trying  this  case  in  Canada  I  should  instruct  you 
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that  it  is  your  duty  to  find  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty, 
because  according  to  the  law  of  Canada  before  one  can 
be  found  guilty  of  murder  the  body  of  the  person  mur¬ 
dered  must  be  produced,  or  some  evidence  to  show  be¬ 
yond  the  possibility  of  question  that  a  killing  has  taken 
place.  But  that  is  not  the  law  in  the  Dominion  of 
Literature. 

According  to  the  law  by  which  you  are  governed  then, 
you  have  to  determine  first  whether  according  to  the 
evidence  before  you  Edwin  Drood  was  killed.  In  order 
to  find  out  whether  or  not  that  is  so  you  must  pass  upon 
the  facts ;  not  the  facts  as  told  you  in  the  witness  box, 
as  it  would  be  in  our  former  land,  but  as  they  are  told  in 
this  book,  which  all  parties  have  agreed  shall  be  the  case. 
In  the  Courts  of  Canada  the  evidence  that  is  sworn  to  in 
the  witness-box  is  that  upon  which  the  jury  decides.  In 
this  trial  what  you  heard  in  the  witness  box  may  be  en¬ 
tirely  disregarded,  and  you  must  disregard  it  if  it  clashes 
at  all  in  any  slightest  particular  with  the  statements  made 
in  the  case. 

The  facts  are  all  before  you,  those  stated  as  facts  in  the 
case  you  will  take  as  true,  you  will  take  that  part  of  the 
evidence  which  you  are  satisfied  is  right  and  apply  your 
common  sense  and  intelligence  to  its  interpretation.  We 
have  the  assurance  of  one  Counsel  that  he  believes  you 
are  intelligent,  and  when  you  have  arrived  at  your  ver¬ 
dict  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  it. 

( Jury  retire  and  return  with  a  verdict  such  as  “guilty” 
or  “ not  guilty”  or  that  they  have  “agreed  to  disagree.” 
No  other  cases  being  on  the  list  for  trial,  by  direction  of 
the  Judge  the  Crier  adjourns  the  Court.) 
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Mr.  Bumble’s  Proposal 

(from  “Oliver  Twist”) 

Arranged  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  R.  Hatton 
CHARACTERS : 

Mrs.  Corney. — A  shrewish  matron  of  the  workhouse 
where  Oliver  was  born. 

Mr.  Bumble. — A  portly  parish  beadle. 

Voice  op  Messenger. — Heard  from  door. 

PROPERTIES  REQUIRED 
One  round  table,  one  chest  of  drawers,  fire-place,  about 
four  chairs,  six  tea  spoons,  small  tea  pot,  silver  cream 
jug,  cups,  saucers,  plates,  etc.,  one  wine  bottle. 

Time — 25  minutes. 

Mrs.  Corney. — ( seated  at  table )  Well,  I’m  sure  we  have 
all  on  us  a  great  deal  to  be  grateful  for !  A  great 
deal,  if  we  did  but  know  it.  Ah !  ( shakes  head 

mournfully  and  proceeds  to  make  tea.  Scalds 
hand  slightly  with  water )  Drat  the  pot !  A  little 
stupid  thing,  that  only  holds  a  couple  of  cups ! 
What  use  is  it  to  anybody !  Except  (pause),  except 
to  a  poor  desolate  creature  like  me.  Oh  dear!  I  shall 
never  get  another!  (pause)  I  shall  never  get 
another — like  him.  (knock  at  door )  Oh,  come 
in  with  you !  ( sharply )  Some  of  the  old  women 
dying,  I  suppose.  They  always  die  when  I’m 
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at  meals.  Don’t  stand  there,  letting  the  cold  air 
in,  don’t !  What’s  amiss  now,  eh  ? 

Mr.  Bumble. —  ( from  door )  Nothing,  ma’am,  nothing. 

Mrs.  Corney. — ( much  sweeter  tone )  Dear  me  !  Is  that 
Mr.  Bumble? 

Mr.  Bumble. —  ( hat  in  hand )  At  your  service,  ma’am, 
( enter  room )  Shall  I  shut  the  door  ma’am? 
( shuts  door  without  waiting  for  anszver,  and  ap¬ 
proaches  table ) 

Mrs.  Corney. — Hard  weather,  Mr.  Bumble. 

Mr.  Bumble. — Hard,  indeed,  ma’am,  ( lays  hat  on  table) 
Antiporochial  weather  this,  ma’am.  ( deliberately ) 
We  have  given  away,  Mrs.  Corney,  we  have  given 
away  a  matter  of  twenty  quartern  loaves  and  a 
cheese  and  a  half,  this  very  blessed  afternoon ;  and 
yet  them  paupers  are  not  contented. 

Mrs.  Corney. —  ( sipping  her  tea )  Of  course  not.  When 
would  they  be,  Mr.  Bumble? 

Mr.  Bumble. — When,  indeed,  ma’am.  Why  here’s  one 
man  that,  in  consideration  of  his  wife  and  large 
family,  has  a  quartern  loaf  and  a  good  pound  of 
cheese,  full  weight.  Is  he  grateful,  ma’am?  Is 
he  grateful?  Not  a  copper  farthing’s  worth  of 
it !  What  does  he  do,  ma’am,  but  ask  for  a  few 
coals;  if  it’s  only  a  pocket  handkerchief  full,  he 
says !  Coals !  What  would  he  do  with  coals  ? 
Toast  his  cheese  with  ’em,  and  then  come  back 
for  more.  That’s  the  way  with  these  people, 
ma’am ;  give  ’em  a  apron  full  of  coals  to-day,  and 
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they’ll  come  back  for  another,  the  day  after  to¬ 
morrow,  as  brazen  as  alabaster. 

Mrs.  Corney. — You’re  quite  right,  Mr.  Bumble,  I’m  sure 
they  would. 

Mr.  Bumble. — I  never  see  anything  like  the  pitch  it’s  got 
to.  The  day  afore  yesterday,  a  man — you  have 
been  a  married  woman,  ma’am,  and  I  may  mention 
it  to  you — a  man,  with  hardly  a  rag  upon  his  back 
( here  Mrs.  Corney  looks  at  the  floor)  goes  to  our 
overseer’s  door  when  he  has  got  company  coming 
to  dinner ;  and  says  he  must  be  relieved,  Mrs. 
Corney.  As  he  wouldn’t  go  away,  and  shocked 
the  company  very  much,  our  overseer  sent  him  out 
a  pound  of  potatoes  and  half  a  pint  of  oatmeal. 
“My  heart !”  says  the  ungrateful  villain,  “what’s 
the  use  of  this  to  me?  You  might  as  well  give  me 
a  pair  of  iron  spectacles !”  “Very  good,”  says  our 
overseer,  taking  ’em  away  again,  “you  won  t  get 
anything  else  here.”  “Then  I’ll  die  in  the  streets!  ’ 
says  the  vagrant.  “Oh  no,  you  won’t,”  says  our 
overseer. 

Mrs.  Corney. —  ( laughs )  That  was  very  good!  So  like 
Mr.  Grannett,  wasn’t  it?  Well,  Mr.  Bumble? 

Mr.  Bumble.- — Well,  ma’am,  he  went  away;  and  he  did 
die  in  the  streets.  There’s  a  obstinate  pauper  for 
you ! 

Mrs.  Corney. — It  beats  anything  I  could  have  believed. 
But  don’t  you  think  out-of-door  relief  a  very  bad 
thing,  anyway,  Mr.  Bumble?  You’re  a  gentleman 
of  experience,  and  ought  to  know.  Come. 
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Mr.  Bumble. — Mrs.  Corney,  ( he  smiles  knowingly )  out- 
of-door  relief,  properly  managed,  properly  man¬ 
aged,  ma’am,  is  the  porochial  safeguard.  The 
great  principle  of  out-of-door  relief  is,  to  give  the 
paupers  exactly  what  they  don’t  want ;  and  then 
they  get  tired  of  coming. 

Mrs.  Corney. — Dear  me !  Well,  that  is  a  good  one,  too ! 
Mr.  Bumble. — Yes.  Betwixt  you  and  me,  ma’am,  that’s 
the  great  principle ;  and  that’s  the  reason  why,  if 
you  look  at  any  cases  that  get  into  them  audacious 
newspapers,  you’ll  always  observe  that  sick  fam¬ 
ilies  have  been  relieved  with  slices  of  cheese. 
That’s  the  rule  now,  Mrs.  Corney,  all  over  the 
country.  ( leaning  over  the  table  and  speaking  in 
a  lower  tone  of  voice)  But,  however,  these  are 
official  secrets,  ma’am;  not  to  be  spoken  of;  ex¬ 
cept  as  I  may  say,  among  the  porochial  officers, 
such  as  ourselves.  This  is  the  port  wine,  ma’am, 
( taking  bottle  from  great  coat  pocket  and  unwrap¬ 
ping  it,  taking  red  handkerchief  from  it)  that  the 
board  ordered  for  the  infirmary ;  real,  fresh, 
genuine  port  wine ;  only  out  of  the  cask  this  fore¬ 
noon;  clear  as  a  bell  ( holding  bottle  up  to  light 
and  shaking  it)  and  no  sediment!” 

( Puts  bottle  in  centre  of  table,  folds  up  handkerchief 
slowly  and  places  it  in  pocket  carefully  and  takes  up  his 
hat  as  if  to  go.) 

Mrs.  Corney. — You’ll  have  a  very  cold  walk,  Mr.  Bumble. 
Mr.  Bumble. — It  blows,  ma’am,  ( turns  up  coat  collar) 
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enough  to  cut  one’s  ears  off.  (puts  on  hat  and 
goes  towards  door,  looking  at  table,  and  then 
coughs ) 

Mrs.  Corney. —  ( looks  at  teapot  and  kettle,  and  then  at 
Mr.  Bumble,  and  as  he  coughs  says )  Would  you 
care  to  take  a  cup  of  tea,  Mr.  Bumble? 

(Mr.  Bumble  at  once  turns  down  his  collar,  puts  hat 
and  stick  on  chair  and  pulls  another  up  to  the  table,  be¬ 
tween  Mrs.  Corney  and  the  fire  and  sits  dozvn  slowly.) 

(Mrs.  Corney  gets  an  extra  cup,  and  as  she  sits  dozvn 
catches  Mr.  Bumble’s  eye,  she  looks  down  modestly.  Mr. 
Bumble  coughs  again,  louder.) 

Mrs.  Corney. —  (takes  up  sugar  basin)  Sweet?  Mr. 
Bumble  ? 

Mr.  Bumble. —  (looks  at  Mrs.  Corney  very  tenderly) 
Very  sweet  indeed,  ma’am. 

(Tea  is  made,  and  handed  in  silence.  Mr.  Bumble 
spreads  handkerchief  on  knee  and  begins  to  eat  and  drink 
out  of  his  saucer  noisily,  sighs  several  times,  when  he  has 
finished  his  cup  of  tea,  he  sits  back  and  looks  around 
room.) 

Mr.  Bumble. — You  have  a  cat,  ma’am,  I  see,  and  kittens 
too,  I  declare ! 

Mrs.  Corney. — I  am  so  fond  of  them,  Mr.  Bumble,  you 
can’t  think.  They’re  so  happy,  so  frolicsome  and 
so  cheerful,  that  they  are  quite  companions  for  me. 
Mr.  Bumble. —  (approvingly)  Very  nice  animals,  ma’am, 
so  very  domestic. 
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Mrs.  Corney. —  ( with  enthusiasm )  Oh  yes!  so  fond  of 
their  home  too,  that  it’s  quite  a  pleasure,  I’m  sure. 

Mr.  Bumble. —  ( slowly  and  pointing  his  remarks  with 
taps  on  the  table  with  his  teaspoon )  Mrs.  Corney, 
ma’am,  I  mean  to  say  this,  ma’am ;  that  any  cat, 
or  kitten,  that  could  live  with  you,  ma’am,  and  not 
be  fond  of  it’s  home,  must  be  a-a-a  ( hesitating  for 
a  word)  a  ass,  ma’am. 

Mrs.  Corney. —  ( remonstrating )  Oh,  Mr.  Bumble! 

Mr.  Bumble. —  ( flourishing  teaspoon )  It’s  of  no  use  dis¬ 
guising  facts,  ma’am.  I  would  drown  it  myself, 
with  pleasure. 

Mrs.  Corney. — Then  you’re  a  cruel  man,  ( vivaciously  and 
holding  out  her  hand  for  Mr.  Bumble’s  cup)  and 
a  very  hard-hearted  man  besides. 

Mr.  Bumble. — Hard-hearted,  ma’am?  ( gives  cup  to  Mrs. 
Corney  and  squeezes  her  Unger  as  she  takes  it, 
sighs  and  slaps  his  own  chest  twice)  Hard!  (be¬ 
gins  to  feel  heat  of  fire  and  hitches  his  chair  bit 
by  bit  away  from  the  fire,  and  round  the  table  to 
Mrs.  Corney.  Receives  second  cup  of  tea,  eats 
and  drinks  in  silence,  going  away  from  fire  until 
his  chair  touches  that  of  Mrs.  Corney)  Hard¬ 
hearted,  Mrs.  Corney?  ( looking  into  Mrs.  Corney’ s 
face)  Are  you  hard-hearted,  Mrs.  Corney? 

Mrs.  Corney. — Dear  me!  What  a  very  curious  question 
from  a  single  man?  What  can  you  want  to  know 
for,  Mr.  Bumble? 

(Mr.  Bumble  finishes  his  tea  and  toast,  whisks  the 
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crumbs  from  his  knees,  folds  up  his  handkerchief,  wipes 
his  lips  and  gets  up  and  deliberately  kisses  Mrs.  Corney.) 

Mrs.  Corney. —  ( whispers )  Mr.  Bumble!  Mr.  Bumble, 
I  shall  scream. 

(Mr.  Bumble  slowly  and  in  a  dignified  manner  puts  his 
arm  round  Mrs.  Corney’ s  zvaist  and  is  about  to  kiss  her 
again  when  a  knock  is  heard  at  the  door.  Mr.  Bumble 
begins  hurriedly  to  dust  the  wine  bottle  and  other  things 
on  the  table  with  his  handkerchief.  Mrs.  Corney  goes 
to  door.) 

Mrs.  Corney. —  ( sharply )  Well,  what  is  it? 

Voice  of  Messenger. — If  you  please,  mistress,  come  at 
once.  Old  Sally's  a-going  fast. 

Mrs.  Corney. —  ( angrily )  Well,  what’s  that  to  me?  I 
can’t  keep  her  alive,  can  I  ?  ( changing  voice )  Mr. 
Bumble,  they  say  Old  Sally’s  dying  and  I  must 
go  to  her.  Some  of  these  old  women  can’t  even 
die  without  purposely  annoying  their  betters.  ( put¬ 
ting  on  her  cloak )  Now  be  sure  and  wait  until  I 
come  back,  Mr.  Bumble.  Won’t  you,  in  case  any¬ 
thing  particular  should  occur?  ( beginning  to  go 
out  and  coming  back)  Make  yourself  at  home, 
Mr.  Bumble,  I  shan’t  be  long. 

(Mr.  Bumble  nods  his  head  slozvly  and  smiles.  Exit 
Mrs.  Corney.  Mr.  Bumble  makes  sure  she  has  gone  and 
then  begins  to  examine  silverware  on  table,  i.e.  teaspoons, 
etc.  Picks  up  silver  cream  jug  to  examine  it  and  finds 
there  is  cream  in  it,  drinks  this.  Then  he  turns  cream 
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jug  upside  down  and  examines  mark,  etc.  Weighs  jug. 
Then,  making  sure  no  one  is  coming,  goes  over  to  chest 
of  drawers,  and  examines  contents  of  each  drazver,  count¬ 
ing  spoons,  etc.  After  this  he  makes  sure  that  the  chairs 
and  table  are  well  made  and  of  good  wood.  Dances 
slowly  over  to  fireplace  and  says,  “I’ll  do  it.” 

Stands  in  front  of  fire  with  his  hands  in  his  trouser 
pockets  drawing  the  tails  of  his  coat  up  through  his  arms. 
Repeats  with  greater  emphasis,  “I’ll  do  it!”) 

( Enter  Mrs.  Corney,  out  of  breath,  she  sits  hurriedly 
down  and  shades  her  eyes  zvith  one  hand  and  holds  the 
other  over  her  heart.) 

Mr.  Bumble. —  ( anxiously )  Mrs.  Corney,  what  is  this 
ma’am?  Has  anything  happened  ma’am?  ( pat¬ 
ting  her  back  and  trying  to  soothe  her)  Pray 
answer  me;  I’m  on — on — on  broken-bottles. 

Mrs.  Corney. — Oh,  Mr.  Bumble!  I  have  been  so  dread¬ 
fully  put  out ! 

Mr.  Bumble. — Put  out,  ma’am!  Who  has  dared  to — ? 
I  know  ( drazving  himself  up)  this  is  them  wicious 
paupers ! 

Mrs.  Corney. — It’s  dreadful  to  think  of  !  ( shuddering ) 
Mr.  Bumble. — Then  don’t  think  of  it,  ma’am. 

Mrs.  Corney. —  ( whimpering )  I  can’t  help  it. 

(Mr.  Bumble  fills  teacup  vuith  some  of  the  wine,  and 
hands  it  to  Mrs.  Corney,  who  drinks  it.  While  she  is 
doing  this,  Mr.  Bumble  samples  the  wine  himself,  drink¬ 
ing  out  of  the  bottle.) 

Mrs.  Corney. — I’m  better  now. 
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Mr.  Bumble. —  ( seats  himself  beside  Mrs.  Corney)  What 
happened  to  distress  you,  ma’am  ? 

Mrs.  Corney. — Nothing;  I  am  a  foolish,  excitable,  weak 
creetur.  ■ 

Mr.  Bumble. — Not  weak,  ma’am.  ( leaning  towards  Mrs. 

Corney )  Are  you  a  weak  creetur,  Mrs.  Corney? 
Mrs.  Corney. — We  are  all  weak  creeturs. 

Mr.  Bumble. —  ( reflects  a  minute )  So  we  are.  (puts  his 
arm  around  Mrs.  Corney )  We  are  all  weak 
creeturs.  ( deliberately ) 

(Mrs.  Corney  sighs.) 

Mr.  Bumble.— Don’t  sigh,  Mrs.  Corney.  (taking  Mrs. 
Corney’ s  hand) 

Mrs.  Corney. — I  can’t  help  it.  (sighs  again) 

Mr.  Bumble. —  (looking  round  room)  This  i  s  a  very 
comfortable  room  ma’am.  Another  room,  and 
this,  ma’am,  would  be  a  complete  thing. 

Mrs.  Corney. —  (taking  a  shy  glance  at  Mr.  Bumble)  It 
would  be  too  much  for  one. 

Mr.  Bumble. —  (softly)  But  not  for  two,  ma’am,  eh,  Mrs. 
Corney? 

(Mrs.  Corney  drops  her  head.  Mr.  Bumble  drops  his 
in  order  to  look  in  her  face.  Mrs.  Corney  takes  her 
hand  out  of  Mr.  Bumble’s  to  use  her  handkerchief  and  re¬ 
places  it.) 

Mr.  Bumble. —  (affectionately  pressing  Mrs.  Corney’s 
hand)  The  board  allow  you  coals,  don’t  they, 
Mrs.  Corney? 
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Mrs.  Corney. —  ( slightly  returning  the  pressure )  And 
candles. 

Mr.  Bumble. — Coals,  candles,  and  house  rent  free.  Oh 
Mrs.  Corney,  what  a  Angel  you  are ! 

{Mrs.  Corney  sinks  into  Mr.  Bumble’s  arms,  he  kisses 

her  passionately  on  her  nose.) 

Mr.  Bumble. —  ( rapturously )  Such  porochial  perfection! 
You  know  that  Mr.  Slout  is  worse  to-night,  my 
fascinator. 

Mrs.  Corney. —  ( bashfully )  Yes. 

Mr.  Bumble. — He  can’t  live  a  week,  the  doctor  says.  He 
is  the  master  of  this  establishment ;  his  death  will 
cause  a  wacancy ;  that  wacancy  must  be  filled  up. 
Oh,  Mrs.  Corney,  what  a  prospect  this  opens ! 
What  a  opportunity  for  a  jining  of  hearts  and 
housekeepings ! 

{Mrs.  Corney  sobs.) 

Mr.  Bumble. —  {bending  over  Mrs.  Corney)  The  little 
word?  The  one  little,  little,  little  word,  my  blessed 
Corney  ? 

Mrs.  Corney. —  {sighing)  Ye-Ye-Yes! 

Mr.  Bumble. — One  more,  compose  your  darling  feelings 
for  only  one  more.  When  is  it  to  come  off? 

Mrs.  Corney. —  {twice  tries  to  speak,  and  twice  fails,  and 
then  throws  her  arms  around  Mr.  Bumble’s  neck.) 
As  soon  as  ever  you  please.  Oh,  you  are  a  ir¬ 
resistible  duck! 
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(Mr.  Bumble  fills  both  teacups  with  wine  from  the 
bottle,  and  they  drink  to  each  other.) 

Mr.  Bumble. — What  was  it  as  frightened  you  love? 

Mrs.  Corney. — It  wasn’t  anything  particular,  dear. 

Mr.  Bumble. — It  must  have  been  something,  love.  Won’t 
you  tell  your  own  B.  ? 

Mrs.  Corney.- — Not  now,  one  of  these  days.  After  we’re 
married  dear. 

Mr.  Bumble. — After  we’re  married!  It  wasn’t  any  im¬ 
pudence  from  any  of  them  male  paupers  as — 

Mrs.  Corney. —  ( hastily )  No,  no,  love! 

Mr.  Bumble. — If  I  thought  it  was,  if  I  thought  as  one  of 
’em  had  dared  to  lift  his  wulgar  eyes  to  that 
lovely  countenance —  (chucking  her  under  the 
chin) 

Mrs.  Corney. — They  wouldn’t  have  dared  to  do  it,  love. 
Mr.  Bumble. —  (getting  up,  clenching  his  fist  and  with 
warlike  gestures)  They  had  better  not!  Let  me 
see  any  man,  porochial  or  extra-porochial,  as 
would  presume  to  do  it ;  and  I  can  tell  him  that  he 
wouldn’t  do  it  a  second  time  ! 

Mrs.  Corney. —  (with  great  admiration)  You  are  a  dove! 

(Mr.  Bumble  turns  up  his  coat  collar,  puts  on  his  hat, 
takes  up  his  stick,  and  embraces  Mrs.  Corney  very  af¬ 
fectionately  and  goes  out.  Mrs.  Corney  sighs  happily 
and  begins  to  gather  up  the  tea  things.) 

(Curtain.) 
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Sam  Weller  Visits  His 
Mother-in-Law 

(from  Pickwick  Papers.) 

Arranged  by  J.  Hunt  Stanfora 

CHARACTERS : 

Stiggins. — A  hypocritical  preacher,  friend  of  Mrs.  Wel¬ 
ler.  “Sitting  bolt  upright  in  a  high-backed  chair 
was  a  man  in  threadbare  black  clothes,  with  a 
back  almost  as  long  and  as  stiff  as  that  of  the  chair 
itself.  He  was  a  prim-faced,  red-nosed  man,  with 
a  long  thin  countenance,  and  a  semi-rattlesnake 
sort  of  eye— rather  sharp  and  decidedly  bad.  He 
wore  very  short  trousers,  and  black  cotton  stock¬ 
ings.  His  looks  were  starched,  but  his  white 
neckerchief  was  not,  and  its  long  limp  ends  strag¬ 
gled  over  his  closely  buttoned  waistcoat  in  a  very 
uncouth  and  picturesque  fashion.  A  pair  of  old, 
worn,  beaver  gloves,  a  broad-brimmed  hat  and  a 
faded  green  umbrella,  with  plenty  of  whalebone 
sticking  through  the  bottom.” 

Mrs.  Weller. — “Mother-in-law,”  second  wife  of  Tony 
Weller,  landlady  of  Marquis  Granby  public-house. 
A  rather  stout  lady  of  comfortable  appearance. 

Sam  Weller. — See  description  at  page  94. 

Tony  Weller. — See  description  at  page  93. 
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Entrance  on  O.P.  side.  At  the  rear  of  stage,  slightly 
towards  entrance,  is  a  fireplace,  with  coals  red  for  toast¬ 
ing.  On  the  mantelpiece  are  some  bottles  and  glasses, 
one  bottle  labelled  “Rum.”  Over  the  fireplace  is  a  notice 
“Customers  are  not  allowed  in  the  Bar  Parlour.”  Clear 
of  the  fireplace,  towards  the  P.  side,  and  well  down  stage, 
is  a  table  set  for  tea,  with  a  plate  of  toast  to  which  other 
slices  are  being  added  by  Mrs.  Weller. 

Mrs.  Weller  discovered  at  fire  ivith  toasting  fork,  oc¬ 
casionally  looking  at  the  toast  to  see  if  it  is  done,  but 
mostly  gazing  at  Mr.  Stiggins,  with  intense  interest. 

Mr.  Stiggins  at  table,  occasionally  glancing  to  see  how 
the  toast  is  proceeding.  In  his  hands,  some  papers  from 
which  he  reads. 

Stiggins. — Yes,  Mrs.  Weller,  this  report  which  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Eberneezer  Temperance  Association 
will  read  at  the  annual  celebration  is,  indeed,  an 
interesting-  one.  It  speaks  well  for  the  work  of 
the  committee,  and  reports  many  converts  to  the 
blessed  temperance  cause.  Listen  to  this : — 
(reads)  “H.  Walker,  Tailor,  wife,  and  two 
children.  When  in  better  circumstances  used  to 
drink  ale  and  beer.  Says  he  is  not  certain  whether 
he  did  not  for  twenty  years,  twice  a  week,  taste 
‘Dog’s  Nose,’  ”  which,  I  believe,  Mrs.  Weller,  is 
compounded  of  warm  porter,  gin,  moist  sugar, 
and  a  little  nutmeg — 

Mrs.  Weller. — So  it  is,  Mr.  Stiggins. 
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Stiggins. —  ( continuing  reading )  “Is  now  out  of  work 
and  penniless.  Thinks  it  must  have  been  the 
porter,  or,  perhaps,  the  loss  of  his  right  hand.  Is 
not  certain  which,  but  thinks  that  if  he  had  drank 
nothing  but  water  his  fellow  workmen  would  never 
have  stuck  a  rusty  needle  in  him,  thereby  causing 
his  accident.  Has  nothing  but  water  to  drink 
now,  and  never  feels  thirsty.”  Encouraging,  is  it 
not? 

Mrs.  Weller. — Ah,  to  be  sure,  Mr.  Stiggins. 

Stiggins. — Then  there  is  the  famous  case  of  Thomas 
Burton.  The  report  says  that  {reads)  “He  is 
purveyor  of  cats’  meat  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
the  Sheriffs  of  London.  Has  a  wooden  leg.  Finds 
wooden  legs  expensive,  going  over  stones.  Used 
to  wear  second  hand  wooden  legs,  and  drink  hot 
gin  and  water  every  night.  Found  the  second 
hand  wooden  legs  split  and  rot  very  quickly,  and 
is  firmly  persuaded  that  their  constitution  was 
undermined  by  the  gin  and  water.  Buys  new 
wooden  legs  now,  and  drinks  nothing  but  water 
and  weak  tea.  He  says  he  finds  these  legs  last 
twice  as  long  as  the  old  ones,  and  he  attributes 
this  solely  to  his  newly  acquired  temperate  habits.” 
(sighs,  lays  the  paper  in  his  hat,  which  lies,  with 
his  umbrella,  on  an  adjoining  chair,  and  turns  to 
Mrs.  Weller )  And  so,  my  dear  Mrs.  Weller,  the 

good  work,  towards  which  you  are  so  generous  a 
contributor,  goes  on.  ( looks  anxious  to  get  on  with 
the  tea ) 
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( During  the  above  recital,  Sam  Weller  has  looked  in 

at  the  door,  reads  the  notice  over  the  mantel,  surveys  the 

scene  in  front  of  him,  grimaces;  and  as  Stiggins  finishes, 

he  coughs  loudly — to  attract  attention.) 

Mrs.  Weller. — Well,  young  man,  what  do  you  want? 

Sam. — Guv’nor  in? 

Mrs.  Weller. — ( sharply )  No  he  isn’t,  and  I  don’t  expect 
him,  either. 

Sam. — I  suppose  he  is  driving  up  to-day? 

Mrs.  Weller. — He  may  be  and  he  may  not  be.  I  don’t 
know,  and  what’s  more,  I  don’t  care.  ( ignores 
Sam,  seats  herself  at  the  table,  pours  out  tea,  and 
turns  to  Stiggins )  Ask  a  blessing,  Mr.  Stiggins. 

Stiggins. — ( solemnly )  May  we  be  truly  thankful  for 

what  we  are  about  to  receive.  ( attacks  the  tea 
ravenously ) 

Sam. —  ( crossing  the  room,  and  standing  near  the  table) 
Mother-in-law,  how  are  you? 

Mrs.  Weller. —  ( startled )  Why,  I  do  believe  he  is  a  Wel¬ 
ler. 

Sam. —  ( crossing  behind  Mrs.  Weller’s  chair)  I  rayther 
think  he  is,  and  I  hopes  this  here  reverend  gentle¬ 
man  will  excuse  me  for  saying  that  I  wishes  I 
was  the  Weller  as  owns  you,  mother-in-law. 
( kisses  her) 

Mrs.  Weller. —  ( Not  at  all  displeased)  Go  along  with 
you. 
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S  tig  gins. —  ( stopping  in  his  eating,  and  raising  his  hands) 
For  shame,  young-  man. 

Sam. — No  offence,  sir,  no  offence.  You’re  very  right, 
though.  It  ain’t  the  right  sort  of  thing,  when 
mother-in-law  is  young  and  good  looking,  is  it? 

S  tig  gins. — It’s  all  vanity,  young  man. 

Mrs.  Weller.— Ah,  so  it  is.  Well,  I  suppose  you  could 
do  with  some  tea? 

Sam. — You’re  very  kind,  mother-in-law.  I  suppose  I 
coaid  help  this  reverend  gentleman  to  dispose  of 
them  toasted  muffins. 

(Mrs.  Weller  places  a  chair  for  him  opposite  Stiggins. 

Business  of  eating.  Stiggins  shows  displeasure  at  the 

presence  of  Sam.) 

Sam. —  (after  a  fezv  bites)  And  how’s  Father? 

S'  tig  gins. —  (groans) 

Sam. — What’s  the  matter  with  this  ’ere  gen’lem’n? 

Mrs.  Weller. — He’s  shocked  at  the  way  your  father  goes 
on  in. 

Sam. — Oh,  he  is,  is  he? 

Mrs.  Weller. — And  with  very  good  reason. 

Stiggins. —  (raises  his  hands,  groans  again,  and  returns 
to  the  food) 

Mrs.  Weller. — He’s  a  dreadful  reprobate. 

Stiggins. — A  man  of  wrath  (groans  again ) 

Sam. — What’s  the  old  ’un  up  to  now  ? 

Mrs.  Weller. — Up  to,  indeed.  Oh,  he  has  a  hard  heart. 
Night  after  night  does  this  excellent  man  (don’t 
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frown,  Mr.  Stiggins,  I  will  call  you  an  excellent 
man)  come  and  sit  here,  for  hours  together;  and 
it  has  not  the  least  effect  upon  him. 

Sam. —  ( meaningly )  Well,  that  is  odd.  It  ’ud  have  a 
wery  considerable  effect  upon  me,  I  know  that,  if 
I  was  in  his  place. 

Stiggins. — The  fact  is,  my  dear  young  friend,  he  has  an 
obderrate  buzzim.  Oh,  my  young  friend,  who 
else  could  have  resisted  the  pleadings  of  sixteen 
of  our  fairest  sisters,  and  withstood  their  exhorta¬ 
tions  to  subscribe  to  our  noble  Society  for  pro¬ 
viding  the  infant  negroes  of  the  West  Indies  with 
flannel  waistcoats  and  moral  pocket  handkerchiefs? 

Sam. — What’s  a  moral  pocket  ’ankercher?  I  never  see 
one  of  them  articles  of  furniture. 

Stiggins. — Those  which  combine  instruction  with  useful¬ 
ness — blending  select  tales  with  woodcuts. 

Sam. — Oh  I  know.  Them  as  hangs  up  in  the  linen 
draper’s  shops,  with  beggars’  petitions  and  all  that 
’ere  on  them. 

Stiggins. —  (his  mouth  full  of  toast — nods  assent ) 

Sam. — And  he  wouldn’t  be  persuaded  by  the  ladies, 
wouldn’t  he  ? 

Mrs.  Weller. — Sat  and  smoked  his  pipe,  and  said  the  in¬ 
fant  negroes  were — what  did  he  say  the  infant 
negroes  were,  Mr.  Stiggins? 

Stiggins. — Little  humbugs. 

Mrs.  Weller. — Said  the  infant  negroes  were  little  hum¬ 
bugs. 
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Sam. — Well,  it  does  seem  a  queer  start  to  send  pocket 
’andkerchiefs  to  people  as  don’t  know  how  to  use 
’em. 

Stiggins. — Ah,  but  the  moral  lesson,  my  young  friend, 
think  of  the  moral  lesson ! 

Sam. — Ah,  to  be  sure. 

Mrs.  Weller. — And  only  a  few  Sundays  ago  I  was  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  chapel  door  with  a  blue  soup  plate  in 
my  hand,  taking  up  a  collection  for  the  Shepherd’s 
water  rate ;  and  your  father  not  only  refused  to 
put  in  a  subscription,  but  he  said  it  was  all — what 
did  I  tell  you  he  said,  Mr.  Stiggins? 

Stiggins. — Said  it  was  all  gammon. 

Mrs.  Weller. — Yes,  in  his  low  way,  he  said  it  was  all 
gammon. 

Sam. — And  my  old  ancient  said  that,  did  he  ? 

Mrs.  Weller. — Yes,  and  he  said  that  all  of  us  ladies  who 
assisted  in  that  good  work  were  the  victims  of 
gammon. 

Stiggins. — I  never  saw  a  man  so  cross.  Yes,  indeed,  he 
has  an  obderrate  buzzim.  A  man  of  wrath.  It 
makes  my  heart  bleed. 

Mrs.  Weller. — And  this  good  man  bears  it  all  so  patient¬ 
ly.  He  visits  me  with  a  kindness  and  constancy 
that  you  could  never  see  equalled,  but  your  father 
never  seems  to  profit  by  it. 

Stiggins. — (  groans  ) 

Mrs.  Weller.— Oh,  Samuel,  your  father  makes  me  very 
wretched.  Will  nothing  do  him  good?  (weeps) 
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Stiggins. —  ( shakes  his  head,  raises  his  hands,  and  groans 
again - — then  resumes  attack  upon  the  toast ) 

Sam. — Hallo.  Here’s  this  unfortunate  gen’lm’n  took  ill 
again.  Where  do  you  feel  it  now,  sir? 

Stiggins. — In  the  buzzim,  young  man,  in  the  buzzim. 

Sam. — I’m  afraid  this  ’ere  gen’lm’n  feels  rayther  thirsty. 
Is  that  the  case,  mother-in-law? 

Mrs.  Weller.— I’m  afraid  his  feelings  have  made  him  so, 
indeed. 

Sam. — What’s  your  usual  tap,  sir? 

Stiggins. — Oh,  my  young  friend,  all  taps  is  vanity. 

Mrs.  Weller. — Too  true,  indeed,  too  true. 

Sam. — Well,  I  dare  say  they  may  be  sir.  But  what’s 
your  particular  wanity? 

Stiggins. — My  dear  young  friend,  I  despise  them  all. 
But — if  there  is  one  less  odious  than  another,  it 
is  the  liquor  called  rum.  Warm,  my  dear  young 
friend,  with  three  lumps  of  sugar  in  the  tumbler. 

Sam. — Well,  mother-in-law,  you’re  the  only  one  that  can 
serve  up  that  particular  wanity  in  this  ’ere  es¬ 
tablishment. 

Mrs.  Weller. —  (goes  to  the  mantel  piece  for  the  rum  bot¬ 
tle,  pours  in  tumbler,  adds  hot  water,  and  then 
reverentially  hands  it  to  Stiggins ) 

Stiggins. —  ( toys  with  the  tumbler  at  first  as  if  disliking 
the  compound,  then  drinks  it  off  at  a  draught — 
Sam  looking  wonderingly  at  him  as  he  does  so) 
And  now,  my  dear  Mrs.  W.  I  must  go  to  keep  a 
very  pressing  appointment  with  the  Shepherd  in 
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connection  with  the  forthcoming  Temperance 
celebration,  but  I  may  return  later  on.  Good  bye, 
my  dear  young  friend,  good  bye.  Good  bye — my 
dear  Sister,  good  bye — 

(Mrs.  W.  hands  him  his  hat  and  umbrella,  and  he  de¬ 
parts) 

Sam. —  (looking  after  Stiggins  with  a  mixed  air  of  won- 
derment  and  disgust)  Good  bye. 

Mrs.  Weller. —  (clearing  the  tea  things  on  to  a  tray )  Oh, 
Samuel,  I  don’t  know  how  your  father  can  be 
so  unkind  to  such  an  excellent  man.  It  makes  me 
very  unhappy,  (weeps) 

Sam. — Don’t  take  on  so,  mother-in-law.  Leave  the  old 
man  to  me.  (Exit  Mrs.  W .) 

(Sam  leaves  the  table  and  seats  himself  at  the  fire — 
shakes  his  head  several  times,  as  though  not  knowing 
what  to  make  of  things.) 

Enter  Weller  Senior.  Sam  springs  up  to  welcome 
his  parent.) 

Weller. — What  Sammy  ! 

Sam. — What  old  nobs!  (both  shake  hands  heartily) 
Weller. —  (looking  around,  and  surprised  to  see  how  com¬ 
fortable  Sam  has  made  himself  in  the  Bar  Parlour) 
Wery  glad  to  see  you,  Sammy ;  though  how  you’ve 
managed  to  get  over  your  mother-in-law  is  a  mys¬ 
tery  to  me.  I  wish  you  would  write  me  out  the 
receipt,  that’s  all. 
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Sam. — Hush !  She’s  at  home,  old  fellow. 

Weller. — She  ain’t  vithin  hearin’.  She  always  goes  and 
blows  up  downstairs  for  a  couple  of  hours  arter 
tea.  So  we’ll  give  ourselves  a  damp,  Sammy. 

(Gets  bottle  and  mixes  tzvo  drinks.  Both  seat  them¬ 
selves  at  the  table.  Father  and  son  drink  in  silence,  then 

light  their  pipes,  and  nod  gravely  to  one  another .) 

Weller. —  ( after  a  long  pause )  Anybody  been  here, 
Sammy  ? 

Sam. — ( nods  expressively ) 

Weller. — Red  nosed  chap? 

Sam. — ( nods  again ) 

Weller. — Amiable  man  that  ’ere,  Sammy.  ( smokes  fierce¬ 
ly) 

Sam. — Seems  so. 

Weller. — Good  hand  at  accounts. 

Sam. — Is  he? 

Weller. — ( nodding )  Borrows  eighteen  pence  on  Mon¬ 
day.  Comes  again  Tuesday  for  a  shilling  to  make 
it  ’arf  a  crown.  Comes  Vednesday  for  ’arf  a 
crown  to  make  it  five  shillings,  and  goes  on  doub¬ 
lin’  till  it’s  a  five-pun  note  in  no  time.  Like  them 
sums  in  the  ’rithmetic  book  ’bout  the  nails  in  the 
horse’s  shoes,  Sammy. 

Sam. —  ( nods  that  he  recollects  the  problem  referred  to) 
So  you  wouldn’t  subscribe  to  the  flannel  veskits, 
eh — you  old  scoffer? 

Weller. — Certainly  not.  What’s  the  good  of  flannel  ves- 
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kits  to  the  young  niggers  abroad?  But  I’ll  tell 
you  what  it  is,  Sammy.  I’d  come  down  wery 
handsome  towards  strait  veskits  for  some  people 
at  home. 

Sam. — Would  you,  now? 

Weller. — And  what  aggrawates  me,  Samivel,  is  to  see 
your  mother-in-law  and  all  them  other  women 
wasting  their  time  and  labour  in  making  clothes 
for  copper-coloured  people  as  don’t  want  ’em,  and 
taking  no  notice  of  flesh  coloured  Christians  as 
do.  If  I  had  my  way,  Sammy,  I’d  just  stick 
some  of  these  ’ere  lazy  Shepherds  behind  a  heavy 
wheelbarrow,  and  run  ’em  up  and  down  a  fourteen 
inch  plank  all  day.  That  ’ud  shake  the  nonsense 
out  of  ’em,  if  anything  would. 

Mrs.  Weller. —  ( zvithout )  And  don’t  you  serve  those 
good-for-nothing  persons  in  the  bar  with  any  more 
beer. 

Weller. — Here’s  your  dear  relation,  Sammy. 

( Enter  Mrs.  Weller ) 

Mrs.  Weller. — Oh,  so  you’ve  come  back,  have  you? 

Weller. — Yes,  my  dear.  (Mis  his  pipe  again ) 

Mrs.  Weller. — Has  Mr.  Stiggins  come  back? 

Weller. — No,  my  dear,  he  hasn’t.  And  what’s  more,  my 
dear,  I  shall  manage  to  surwive  it  if  he  don’t  come 
back  at  all. 

Mrs.  Weller. — Oh,  you  wretch. 

Sam. — Come,  come,  father — none  of  these  ’ere  little 
lovin’s  afore  strangers. 
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Mrs.  Weller. —  ( wiping  her  eyes)  Your  father’s  an  un¬ 
grateful  reprobate,  Samuel,  and  I  won’t  stop  to 
have  him  address  any  more  of  his  ungraceful  re¬ 
marks  to  me.  ( prepares  to  leave  again )  If  Mr. 
Stiggins  does  come  back,  I  hope  that  what  he  has 
to  say  will  do  you  good,  Mr.  Weller. 

Weller. — Thank’ee,  my  dear.  How  do  you  feel  arter  it? 

Mrs.  Weller. — Scoffer!  {exit) 

{Weller  and  Sam  exchange  winks  and  nods,  then  Sam 

rises.) 

Sam. — Well  my  ancient ;  I  must  be  off.  The  gov’nor 
’ull  be  expecting  me. 

Weller. — Going  so  soon,  Sammy? 

Sam. — Off  at  once. 

Weller. —  {rising)  I  vish  you  could  muffle  that  ’ere 
Stiggins,  and  take  him  away  with  you. 

Sam. —  {reproachfully)  I’m  ashamed  on  you.  Wbat  do 
you  let  him  show  his  red  nose  in  here  at  all  for? 

Weller. —  {dismally)  ’Cos  I’m  a  married  man,  Samivel, 
’cos  I’m  a  married  man.  When  you’re  a  married 
man,  you’ll  understand  a  good  many  things  you 
don’t  understand  now ;  but  vether  it’s  worth  while 
goin’  through  so  much  to  learn  so  little,  is  a  matter 
o’  taste.  I  rayther  think  it  isn’t. 

Sam. — Well,  good  bye. 

Weller. — Tar,  tar,  Sammy,  {both  walk  towards  exit) 

Sam. — I’ve  only  got  to  say  this  ’ere.  That  if  that  ’ere 
Stiggins  came  and  made  toast  in  my  bar,  I’d — 
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Weller. —  ( anxiously )  What,  Sammy,  what? 

Sam.— Pisen  his  rum  and  water ! 

Weller. —  ( admiringly ,  and  shaking  his  son's  hand 
heartily )  No — would  you  really?  Would  you 
though  ? 

Sam. — I  would.  I’d  drop  him  in  the  water  butt  first, 
and  if  I  found  him  insensible  to  kindness,  I’d  try 
the  other  persvasion.  ( business  of  shaking  hands, 
Old  Weller  looking  admiringly  at  Sam  as  he  goes 
out ) 

(Exit  Sam.) 

( Old  Weller  walks  slowly  back  to  a  chair  at  the  P. 
side,  lights  his  pipe,  and  is  lost  in  a  deep  meditation  upon 
what  his  son  has  said.  His  face  is  aivay  from  the  en¬ 
trance.  Enter  Stiggins.  Seeing  Weller,  he  is  about  to 
turn  back,  but  stops,  thinking  Weller  is  asleep.  Then  he 
tip-toes  to  the  mantel  piece,  pours  out  a  good  helping  of 
rum,  drinks  it  off,  and  tip-toes  out.  As  he  leaves,  old 
Weller  catches  sight  of  him.  Shakes  his  head  very  sor¬ 
rowfully.) 

Weller. — (Sol.)  I’d  never  been  the  wictim  I  am  if  I’d 
have  had  somebody  to  tell  me,  as  I  have  so  often 
told  my  boy  Sammy,  to  bevare  of  the  vidders! 
( shakes  head  dolefully) 

(Curtain.) 
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Scenes  from  “The  Old 
Curiosity  Shop” 

A  portion  of  “ Little  Nell"  dramatization  by 
F.  M.  Bell-Smith ,  Life  President  of 
Dickens  Fellowship ,  Toronto. 

CHARACTERS : 

Dick  Swiveleer. — “His  attire  was  in  a  state  of  disorder 
that  strongly  induced  the  idea  that  he  had  gone  to 
bed  in  it.  It  consisted  of  a  brown  body  coat  with 
a  great  many  brass  buttons  up  the  front,  and  only 
one  behind ;  a  bright  check  neckerchief,  a  plaid 
waistcoat,  soiled  white  trousers,  and  a  very  limp 
hat,  worn  with  the  wrong  side  foremost,  to  hide 
a  hole  in  the  brim.  The  breast  of  his  coat  was 
ornamented  with  an  outside  pocket,  from  which 
there  peeped  forth  the  cleanest  end  of  a  very 
large  and  very  ill-favored  handkerchief ;  his  dirty 
wristbands  were  pulled  down  as  far  as  possible, 
and  ostentatiously  folded  back  over  his  cuffs ;  he 
displayed  no  gloves,  and  carried  a  yellow  cane, 
having  at  the  top  a  bone  hand  with  the  semblance 
of  a  ring  on  its  little  finger  and  a  black  ball  in  its 
grasp.” 

Marchioness. — The  small  servant  of  Miss  Sally  Brass. 
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“She  never  went  out,  or  came  into  the  office,  or  had 
a  clean  face,  or  took  off  the  coarse  apron,  or  stood 
at  the  street  door  for  a  breath  of  air,  or  had  any 
rest  or  enjoyment  whatever.” 

Sampson  Brass. — Mr.  Quelp’s  solicitor.  “He  was  a  tall 
meagre  man,  with  a  nose  like  a  wen,  protruding 
forehead,  retreating  eyes,  and  hair  of  a  deep  red. 
He  wore  a  long  black  surtout,  reaching  nearly  to 
his  ankles,  short  black  trousers,  high  shoes,  and 
cotton  stockings  of  a  bluish  grey.  He  had  a 
cringing  manner,  but  a  very  harsh  voice.” 

Miss  Sally  Brass. — Her  brother’s  “clerk,  assistant, 
housekeeper,  secretary,  confidential  plotter,  ad¬ 
viser,  intriguer,  and  bill  of  costs  increaser.  A  lady 
of  thirty-five,  of  a  gaunt  and  boney  figure  and  a 
resolute  bearing.  She  carried  upon  her  upper  lip 
certain  reddish  demonstrations,  which  if  the 
imagination  had  been  assisted  by  her  attire,  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  a  mustache.  These  were, 
however,  in  all  probability,  nothing  more  than  eye¬ 
lashes  in  a  wrong  place,  as  the  eyes  of  Miss  Brass 
were  quite  free  from  any  such  natural  impertin¬ 
ences.  In  complexion  Miss  Brass  was  sallow — 
rather  a  dirty  sallow  so  to  speak — but  this  hue  was 
agreeably  relieved  by  the  healthy  glow  which  man¬ 
tled  in  the  extreme  tip  of  her  laughing  nose.  Her 
voice  was  exceedingly  impressive — deep  and  rich 
in  quality.  Her  usual  dress  was  a  green  gown  in 
color  not  unlike  the  curtain  of  the  office  window, 
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made  tight  to  the  figure,  and  terminating  at  the 
throat,  where  it  was  fastened  behind  by  a  pe¬ 
culiarly  large  and  massive  button.  She  wore  no 
collar,  or  kerchief  except  upon  her  head  which 
was  invariably  ornamented  by  a  brown  gauze 
scarf,  like  the  wing  of  the  fabled  vampire.” 

Kit. — The  shop-boy  at  the  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  was  “a 
shock-headed,  shambling,  awkward  lad,  with  an 
uncommonly  wide  mouth,  very  red  cheeks,  a 
curved-up  nose,  and  the  most  comical  expression 
of  face.  The  lad  had  a  remarkable  manner  of 
standing  sideways  as  he  spoke  and  thrusting  his 
head  over  his  shoulder.” 

Daniel  Quilp. — A  cruel  dwarf,  “an  elderly  man  of  re¬ 
markably  hard  features  and  forbidding  aspect. 
His  head  and  face  were  quite  large  enough  for 
the  body  of  a  giant.  His  black  eyes  were  restless, 
sly,  and  cunning;  his  mouth  and  chin  bristly  with 
the  stubble  of  a  coarse  hard  beard ;  and  his  com¬ 
plexion  was  one  of  that  kind  w’hich  never  looks 
clean  or  wholesome.  He  had  a  ghastly  smile 
which  constantly  revealed  the  few  discolored  fangs 
that  were  yet  scattered  in  his  mouth.  His  dress 
consisted  of  a  large  high-crowned  hat,  a  worn 
dark  suit,  a  pair  of  capacious  shoes,  and  a  dirty 
white  neckerchief,  sufficiently  limp  and  crumpled 
to  disclose  the  greater  portion  of  his  wiry  throat. 
Such  hair  as  he  had  was  of  a  grizzled  black,  cut 
short  and  straight  upon  his  temples  and  hanging 
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in  a  frowsy  fringe  about  his  ears.  His  hands, 
which  were  of  a  rough  coarse  grain,  were  very 
dirty ;  his  finger  nails  were  crooked,  long  and 
yellow.” 

Law  office  of  Sampson  Brass  in  Bevis  Marks.  Doors 
right  and  left,  window  at  back.  Shelves  with  law  books, 
boxes,  etc.  Table  and  high  desk  with  papers,  etc.  Dick 
Swiveller  seated  on  high  stool  at  desk,  writing. 

SCENE  I. 

Dick  Swiveller. — Now,  I  think  I  shall  just  step  over  the 
way  and  order  a  supper  of  bread,  beef  and  beer, 
and  then  pass  an  hour  or  so  in  the  frenziedly  ex¬ 
citing  game  of  dummy  cribbage.  (exit) 

(Enter  Marchioness.) 

Marchioness. — Oh,  ain’t  I  hungry!  If  I  could  only  find 
the  key  to  that  cupboard  where  Miss  Sally  keeps 
the  meat — I  wouldn’t  take  much — just  enough  to 
squench  my  hunger.  Oh,  here  comes  Mr.  Liverer. 
(exit) 

(Enter  Dick — bearing  plate  of  beef  and  a  large  can  of 
beer.) 

Dick. —  (seating  himself  at  table  and  addressing  an  imag¬ 
inary  companion)  Now,  my  Lord,  what  shall  we 
play  for?  A  thou.?  Five  thou.?  Very  well — 
anything  you  like — let  us  say,  then — five  thousand 
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pounds!  No — guineas?  Very  good — Five — Oh 
— certainly  if  you  wish,  ten  thousand  guineas!  But 
before  we  begin — what  do  you  say  to  a  little  sup¬ 
per?  What — ho — there  a  flacon  of  Sack — Varlet 
Wine — Wine  and  your  best!  ( drinks )  Ah! 
(seeing  an  eye  at  the  keyhole  goes  to  the  door  and 
opening  it  suddenly,  drags  in  the  Marchioness  by 
the  ear) 

Marchioness. — Oh,  I  didn’t  mean  any  harm — indeed — 
upon  my  word  I  didn’t.  It’s  so  very  dull  down 
stairs — please  don’t  tell  upon  me — please  don’t ! 

Dick. — Tell  upon  you?  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
were  looking  through  the  keyhole  for  company? 

Marchioness. — Yes,  upon  my  word,  I  was. 

Dick. — How  long  have  you  been  cooling  your  eye  there? 

Marchioness. — Oh,  ever  since  you  began  to  play  those 
cards,  and  long  before. 

Dick. — Well,  come  in.  Why,  how  thin  you  are — what  do 
you  mean  by’t?  Are  you  hungry? 

Marchioness. — Oh,  ain’t  I,  just — 

Dick. — Well,  sit  down  there — and  now  clear  off  that,  and 
then  we’ll  see  what’s  next ! 

Dick. —  (watching  her  with  pleasure )  Did  you  ever  taste 
beer  ? 

Marchioness. — I  had  a  sip  once ! 

Dick. — She  never  tasted  beer — it  can’t  be  tasted  in  a  sip ! 
— here,  take  a  pull  at  that — but  moderate  your 
transports,  you  now,  for  you’re  not  used  to  it ! 
Well,  is  it  good? 
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Marchioness. — Oh,  isn’t  it!  ( smacking  her  lips  and 
wiping  them  with  the  back  of  her  hand) 

Dick. — So  you’ve  watched  me  playing  cards,  eh?  Did 
you  learn  how  to  play? 

Marchioness. — ( nods  her  head.) 

Dick. —  ( snuffing  the  candle  and  placing  tzvo  sixpenny 
pieces  in  a  saucer)  Now,  these  are  the  stakes.  If 
you  win,  you  get  them  all — if  I  win — I  get  them. 
To  make  it  seem  more  real  and  pleasant  I  shall 
call  you  the  Marchioness,  do  you  hear? 

( The  Marchioness  nods  her  head  as  she  shuffles  the 

cards.) 

Dick. — Then,  Marchioness,  fire  away.  ( takes  a  drink) 
Ah,  the  Baron  Sampsono  Brasso  and  his  fair  sister 
are,  you  tell  me,  at  the  play?  ( Marchioness  nods) 
Ha,  it’s  well,  Marchioness ! — but  no  matter.  Some 
wine,  there,  ho!  ( drinks )  Do  they  often  go  where 
glory  waits  them  and  leave  you  here? 

Marchioness. — Oh,  yes,  I  believe  you  they  do.  Miss 
Sally  is  such  a  wunner  for  that,  she  is. 

Dick. — Such  a  what? 

Marchioness. — Such  a  wunner ! 

Dick. — Is  Mr.  Brass  a — wunner? 

Marchioness. — Not  half  what  Miss  Sally  is.  Bless  you 
he’d  never  do  anything  without  her ! 

Dick. — I  suppose  they  talk  about  people  sometimes? 
About  me,  for  instance — eh — Marchioness? 

Marchioness. —  ( nods  her  head  vigorously.) 

Dick. — Complimentary  ? 
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Marchioness. —  ( shakes  her  head  more  vigorously.) 

Dick. — Would  it  be  any  breach  of  confidence,  Marchion¬ 
ess,  to  relate  what  they  say  of  the  humble  individ¬ 
ual  who  now  has  the  honour — 

Marchioness. — Miss  Sally  says  you’re  a  funny  chap. 

Dick. — Well,  Marchioness,  that’s  not  uncomplimentary. 
Old  King  Cole  was  himself  a  merry  old  soul — if 
we  may  put  faith  in  the  pages  of  history — 

M archioness. — She  says  you  ain’t  to  be  trusted ! 

Dick. — Well,  really,  Marchioness — several  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen — not  exactly  professional  persons — but 
trades  people — Ma’am — tradespeople,  have  made 
the  same  remark — but  I  would  merely  observe  that 
since  life  like  a  river  is  flowing— I  care  not  how 
fast  it  rolls  on,  Ma’am,  while  such  a  purl  on  the 
brink  still  is  growing,  and  such  eyes  light  the 
waves  while  they  run.  Marchioness — your  health. 
You  will  excuse  me  wearing  my  hat,  but  the  Pal¬ 
ace  is  damp,  and  the  marble  floor  is — if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression — sloppy  ! 

Marchioness. — Oh,  I  must  go  now — if  Sally  was  to  ketch 
me  here  she’d  kill  me !  But  you  won’t  tell  on  me, 
will  you? 

Dick. — Marchioness,  the  word  of  a  gentleman  is  as  good 
as  his  bond.  I  am  your  friend,  and  I  hope  to  play 
many  more  rubbers  in  this  same  saloon.  Good 
night — Marchioness — fare  thee  well,  and  if  for 
ever — then  forever — fare  thee  well !  Put  up  the 
chain,  Marchioness,  in  case  of  accidents!  ( exit 
Dick  Swiveller) 
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SCENE  II. 

Brass’  Office — one  month  later. 

Sampson  Brass  and  Sally  discovered.  Enter  Dick. 

Miss  Brass. — I  say — you  haven’t  seen  a  silver  pencil  case 
this  morning,  have  you? 

Dick. — I  didn't  meet  many  in  the  street.  I  saw  one — 
a  stout  pencil-case  of  respectable  appearance — 
but  as  he  was  in  company  with  an  elderly  penknife 
and  a  young  toothpick  with  whom  he  was  in 
earnest  conversation,  I  felt  a  delicacy  in  speaking 
to  him. 

Miss  Brass. — No,  but  have  you? 

Dick. — No,  but  have  you? 

Sampson  Brass. — This  is  the  most  extraordinary  and 
painful  circumstance,  Mr.  Richard,  sir.  The  fact 
is,  I  have  myself  missed  several  small  sums  from 
the  desk  of  late. 

( Places  a  5-pound  note  on  desk.) 

Dick. — You’d  better  not  leave  that  fiver  there  if  you  think 
there  are  thieves  around.  I’d  take  it  up  if  I  were 
you. 

Brass. — No,  Mr.  Richard,  sir.  To  take  it  up,  sir,  would 
imply  a  doubt  of  you,  and  in  you  I  have  unlimited 
confidence.  We  will  let  it  lie  there  if  you  please, 
and  we  will  not  take  it  up  by  any  means.  ( patting 
Dick  on  shoulder ) 
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Miss  Brass. —  ( bringing  her  hand  down  violently  on  her 
desk  and  breaking  a  corner  off)  I’ve  hit  it. 

Dick. —  (aside)  And  broken  it,  too! 

Brass. — Go  on,  will  you. 

Miss  Brass. — Why  hasn’t  somebody  been  coming  in  and 
out  of  this  office  for  the  last  three  or  four  weeks, 
and  been  left  alone  in  it  sometimes — thanks  to  you 
— and  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  he  isn’t  the 
thief  ? 

Brass. — What  somebody? 

Miss  Brass — Why,  what  do  you  call  him — Kit ! 

Brass. — Never,  never.  I’ll  not  believe  it. 

Miss  Brass. — I  say  he  is  the  thief. 

Brass. — I  say  he  is  not.  What  do  you  mean  ?  How  dare 
you?  Are  characters  to  be  whispered  away  like 
this  ?  Don’t  you  know  that  he  is  the  honestest 
and  faithfullest  fellow  that  ever  lived.  Oh,  I’ll 
never  believe  it!  ( knock  at  door)  Come  in. 
(enter  Kit) 

Kit. — Is  the  gentleman  upstairs,  sir,  if  you  please? 

Brass. — Yes,  Kit,  he  is.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Kit — 
look  in  on  your  way  down,  (exit  Kit)  Kit  a 
robber!  Bah!  I’d  trust  him  with  untold  gold. 
Mr.  Swiveller,  sir,  have  the  goodness  to  step  over 
to  Wrasp  &  Co’s,  in  Broad  Street  and  inquire  if 
they  have  had  instructions  to  appear  in  Carkam 
and  Painter.  That  lad  a  robber !  Bah  ! 
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(Brass  and  his  sister  exchange  low  whispers  and  Kit 

enters.) 

Kit. — Is  anything-  the  matter,  sir? 

Brass. — Matter!  No,  why  anything  the  matter? 

Kit. — You  are  so  very  pale  that  I  should  hardly  have 
known  you ! 

Brass. — Pooh,  pooh.  Mere  fancy.  Never  better  in  my 
life.  How  is  the  gentleman  upstairs? 

Kit.— A  great  deal  better. 

Brass. — I’m  glad  to  hear  it.  Thankful,  I  might  say.  An 
excellent  gentleman — an  admirable  lodger.  ( Going 
close  up  to  Kit  and  taking  him  by  the  button  hole.) 
I’ve  been  thinking,  Kit,  that  I  could  throw  some 
little  emoluments  into  your  mother’s  way.  You 
have  a  mother,  I  think. 

Kit. — Oh,  yes,  certainly,  sir. 

Brass. — A  widow,  I  think? 

Kit. — Yes,  and  a  better  mother  never  lived. 

Brass. — And  a  widow — put  your  hat  down,  Kit. 

Kit. — Thank  you,  sir  I  must  be  going  directly. 

Brass. — Put  it  down  while  you  stay  anyway.  ( taking  hat 
from  Kit,  places  it  on  desk)  I  was  thinking,  Kit, 
that  we  have  often  houses  to  let  for  people  we  are 
concerned  for  and  matters  of  that  sort. 

Miss  Brass. —  ( going  out,  turns  at  door  and  says)  Oh, 
Kit,  have  you  heard  anything  about  your  old  mas¬ 
ter  and  Miss  Nelly? 

Kit. — Only  that  they  have  been  seen  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
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land.  I  wish  I  could  go  after  them.  ( exit  Miss 
Brass) 

{ While  Kit  is  speaking  to  her  Brass  places  the  five 
pound,  note  in  Kit’s  hat.) 

Brass. — I  was  saying  what’s  to  prevent  our  employing 
your  mother  to  take  care  of  one  of  these  houses — 
with  lodging — good  lodging,  too,  and  rent  free — 
what  do  you  say? 

Kit. — Why  how  can  I  object — How  can  I  thank  you  for 
such  a  kind  offer? 

Brass. — Why  then,  Kit,  ( putting  his  face  close  to  Kit’s ) 
it’s  done !  Done,  I  say,  and  so  you  shall  find,  Kit. 
But,  dear  me,  what  a  time  Mr.  Richard  is  gone. 
A  sad  loiterer,  to  be  sure !  Will  you  mind  the 
office  one  minute  while  I  run  upstairs  ?  Only  one 
minute,  I’ll  not  detain  you  an  instant  longer,  on 
any  account,  Kit. 

{Exit  Brass.) 

Kit. — That’ll  be  good  news  for  mother.  Won’t  she  be 
pleased  ?  Ah,  now  I  can  go ! 

{Exit  as  Dick  enters.) 

{Enter  also  Brass  and  Sally.) 

Miss  Brass. — Oh,  there  goes  your  pet,  Sammy. 

Brass. — Ah,  there  he  goes.  An  honest  fellow,  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ard,  sir.  A  worthy  fellow,  indeed. 

Miss  Brass. — Hem!  {coughing) 
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Brass. — She  drives  me  wild,  Mr.  Richard,  sir.  She  ex¬ 
asperates  me  beyond  anything.  Never  mind,  I’ve 
carried  my  point.  I’ve  shown  my  confidence  in 
the  lad.  He  has  minded  the  office — and  he — eh — 
why,  where’s  the — ? 

Dick. — What  have  you  lost  ? 

Brass. — Dear  me — the  note,  Mr.  Richard,  the  five  pound 
note — what  can  have  become  of  it? 

Miss  Brass — What!  Gone!  Now,  who’s  right?  Now, 
who’s  got  it?  Never  mind  five  pounds!  What’s 
five  pounds !  He’s  honest,  you  know !  Quite 
honest !  It  would  be  mean  to  suspect  him !  Don’t 
run  after  him — No— No,  not  for  the  world! 

Dick. — Is  it  really  gone,  though? 

Brass. — Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  fear  this  is  a  black  business. 
It  certainly  is  gone.  What’s  to  be  done  ? 

Miss  Brass.— Don’t  run  after  him!  Don’t  run  after  him 
on  any  account,  give  him  time  to  get  rid  of  it,  you 
know.  It  would  be  cruel  to  find  him  out.  ( exit 
Brass  and  Dick  in  haste ) 

Quilp. —  ( putting  his  head  in  at  window)  It  works,  eh? 
Ah,  Sally,  my  beauty,  you’re  an  angel.  Oh,  honest 
Kit.  Ha,  ha!  Kit — ah,  here  they  come!  (exit) 

(Enter  Brass,  Kit  and  Dick.) 

Kit. — Search  me.  But  mind,  sir,  I  know  you’ll  be  sorry 
for  this  to  the  last  day  of  your  life. 

Brass. —  (emptying  Kit’s  pockets)  It  certainly  is  a  very 
painful  occurrence.  Very  painful.  Nothing  here, 
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Mr.  Richard,  sir — all  perfectly  satisfactory.  Nor 
here,  sir.  Nor  in  the  waistcoat — nor  in  the  coat 
tails.  So  far  I’m  rejoiced,  I’m  sure.  Ah,  the  hat, 
Mr.  Richard.  A  handkerchief.  No  harm  in  that 
— none  whatever — Eh — What,  in  the  hat ? 

{Dick  has  taken  the  note  from  the  lining  of  the  hat  and 

holds  it  up.  Kit  is  stupified.) 

Dick. — Tucked  in  under  the  lining! 

Brass. — And  this  is  the  world  that  turns  upon  its  own 
axis  and  has  lunar  influences  and  revolutions  round 
heavenly  bodies  ?  Sally,  my  dear,  forgive  me  and 
ketch  hold  of  him  on  the  other  side.  Mr.  Richard, 
sir,  have  the  goodness  to  fetch  a  constable.  A  con¬ 
stable,  sir,  if  you  please. 

( Exit  Kit,  Brass  and  Sally.) 

Dick. — There’s  some  black  devil’s  work  there.  •  I  won’t 
believe  that  lad’s  a  thief.  And  if  I  can  help  it  I’ll 
never  bear  witness  against  him.  {Enter  Quilp, 
who  does  not  see  Dick.) 

Quilp. — Ha,  ha,  ha!  {dancing  zvith  delight)  Kit,  honest 
Kit.  Kit  a  thief.  Ha,  ha — Why,  he’s  an  uglier 
thief  than  can  be  seen  for  a  penny !  Oh,  they  did 
it  beautifully  —but  as  soon  as  I  can  I’ll  get  rid  of 
these  two  also,  for  they  know  too  much — they 
know — eh  {seeing  Dick)  eh — what — what! 

Dick. — You  inhuman  monster  with  form  as  hideous  as 
your  heart  is  black.  I’ve  found  you  out,  have  I — 
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( rushes  at  Quilp — they  close  and  fight,  overturn 
tables  and  chairs — at  length  Dick,  who  has  given 
Quilp  some  hard  blows,  falls  exhausted  to  the  floor 
after  flinging  the  Dwarf  into  a  corner  where  he 
lies  motionless .) 

( Enter  Marchioness,  zvho  runs  to  Dick  and  revives  him 
zvith  some  water.) 

Marchioness. — Oh  dear,  Oh,  Mr.  Liverer — Oh ! 

Quilp. — ( getting  up — aside )  What — the  brat!  How 
came  she  here — I  thought  Sally  kept  her  locked 
up — I  must  stop  her  mouth —  {exit) 

Marchioness. — Please  rouse  up — there — drink  some — 
there — Oh,  dear,  Oh — are  you  better  now  ? 

Dick. —  ( feebly )  Eh,  Oh,  yes,  Marchioness.  I  ought 
not  to  have  tackled  him — I’m  not  well — I’m  sick — 
I  feel  a  fever  coming  on — and — Well — ( rising  and 
staggering  towards  door) — Well,  good-bye — Mar¬ 
chioness — It  may  be — a — last — good-bye.  (exit) 
Marchioness. — Oh — I  can’t  stay  here  any  longer  after 
what  I’ve  seen — I  can  save  that  poor  boy,  though 
— but  poor  Mr.  Liverer — how  ill  he  looks!  Ah — 
I  will — yes,  I  will — I’ll  follow  him,  and  find  out 
where  he  lives — and  if  he  is  really  ill  I’ll  nurse 
him.  (exit) 

{Curtain.) 
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Something-  Wrong  Somewhere 

Sketch  from  “Little  Dorritt” 

Arranged  by  L.  J.  Lugsdin 

CHARACTERS : 

William  Dorritt. — Father  of  Little  Dorritt,  for  25  years 
an  inmate  of  a  debtors’  prison.  The  Father  of 
the  Marshalsea  Prison.  A  shy,  retiring  man ; 
well  looking,  though  in  an  effeminate  style,  with 
a  mild  voice,  curling  hair  and  irresolute  hands, — 
rings  upon  his  fingers  in  those  days. 

This  scene,  after  he  came  into  his  fortune,  is  in 
Mr.  Dorritt’s  Apartment.  Mr.  Dorritt  “in  a  re¬ 
splendent  dressing-gown  and  cap— the  dormant 
bud  that  had  so  long  bided  its  time  had  burst  into 
a  rare  butterfly.” 

Mrs.  General. — “She  was  never  without  gloves  and  they 
never  creased  and  always  fitted.  Mrs.  General, 
including  her  skirts,  was  of  a  dignified  and  im¬ 
posing  appearance ;  ample,  rustling,  gravely  vol¬ 
uminous  ;  always  upright  behind  the  proprieties. 
If  her  countenance  and  hair  had  rather  a  floury 
appearance,  as  though  from  living  in  some  trans- 
cendently  genteel  mill,  it  was  rather  because  she 
was  a  chalky  creation  altogether  than  because  she 
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mended  her  complexion  with  violet  powder,  or  had 
turned  grey.  If  her  eyes  had  no  expression  it 
was  probably  because  they  had  nothing  to  express. 
If  she  had  few  wrinkles  it  was  because  her  mind 
had  never  traced  its  name  or  any  other  inscription 
on  her  face.  A  cool,  waxy,  blown-out  woman.” 

Little  Dorritt. — Mis  Amy  Dorritt,  younger  daughter 
of  William  Dorritt.  “She  was  so  retiring.  Hers 
seemed  to  be  a  pale  transparent  face,  quiet  in  ex¬ 
pression,  though  not  beautiful  in  feature ;  its  soft 
hazel  eyes  excepted.  A  delicately  bent  head,  a 
tiny  form,  a  quiet  little  pair  of  busy  hands.” 

Tinkler. — Valet  to  Mr.  Dorritt. 


Scene.— Mr.  Dorritt’ s  Living  Apartment  in  his  establish¬ 
ment  on  the  Grand  Canal ,  Venice. 

Time. — One  morning. 

Mr.  Dorritt. — I  have  sent  Tinkler,  my  valet,  to  Mrs.  Gen¬ 
eral’s  apartment  to  present  my  compliments  to  that 
lady  and  to  represent  to  her  that  I  desire  the  favor 
of  an  interview. — Ah,  she  is  here. 

( Enter  Tinkler — announcing  Mrs.  General.) 

Mr.  D.  arose  to  receive  her. — Tinkler,  a  chair  to  Mrs. 
General.  An  easier  chair  sir ;  what  are  you  doing, 
what  are  you  about,  what  do  you  mean?  Now, 
leave  us !  Mrs.  General,  I  took  the  liberty — 
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Mrs.  General. — By  no  means,  I  was  quite  at  your  dis¬ 
position.  I  had  my  coffee. 

Mr.  D. — I  took  the  liberty  to  solicit  the  favor  of  a  little 
private  conversation  with  you,  because  I  feel  rather 
worried  respecting  my — ha — my  younger  daughter. 
You  will  have  observed  a  great  difference  of  tem¬ 
perament,  Madam,  between  my  two  daughters? 

Mrs.  G. — There  is  a  great  difference. 

Mr.  D. — May  I  ask  to  be  favored  with  your  view  of  it? 

Mrs.  G. — Fanny  has  force  of  character  and  self-reliance. 
Amy,  none. 

Mr.  D. — True  Madam. 

Mrs.  G. — I  would  not  be  understood  to  say,  observe,  that 
there  is  nothing  to  improve  in  Fanny.  But  there 
is  material  there — perhaps,  indeed,  a  little  too 
much. 

Mr.  D. — Will  you  be  kind  enough,  madam,  to  be — ha — 
more  explicit?  I  do  not  quite  understand  my  el¬ 
der  daughter’s  having — hum — too  much  material. 
What  material? 

Mrs.  G. — Fanny,  at  present,  forms  too  many  opinions. 
Perfect  breeding  forms  none  and  is  never  demon¬ 
strative. 

Mr.  D. — Unquestionably,  madam,  you  are  right. 

Mrs.  G. — I  believe  so. 

Mr.  D. — But  you  are  aware,  my  dear  madam, 
that  my  daughters  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  their 
lamented  mother  when  they  were  very  young ;  and 
they  have  lived  with  me  as  a  comparatively  poor, 
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though  always  proud,  gentleman,  in — ha,  hum — 
retirement ! 

Mrs.  G. — I  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  circumstance. 

Mr.  D. — But  my  younger  daughter,  Mrs.  General,  rather 
worries  and  vexes  my  thoughts.  I  am  troubled  by 
noticing  that  Amy  is  not,  so  to  speak,  one  of  our¬ 
selves,  she  does  not  care  to  go  about  with  us ;  she 
is  lost  in  the  society  we  have  here ;  our  tastes  are 
evidently  not  her  tastes.  Which  is  to  say,  in  other 
words,  that  there  is  something  wrong  in— ha — 
Amy. 

Mrs.  G. — True,  true. 

Mr.  D. — Therefore,  madam,  I  took  the  liberty — I  took 
the  liberty  of  requesting  this  interview  in  order 
that  I  might  mention  the  topic  to  you,  and  inquire 
how  you  would  advise  me? 

Mrs.  G. — Mr.  Dorritt,  I  have  conversed  with  Amy  sev¬ 
eral  times  since  we  have  been  residing  here,  on  the 
general  subject  of  the  formation  of  a  demeanor. 
She  has  expressed  herself  to  me  as  wondering  ex¬ 
ceedingly  at  Venice.  I  have  mentioned  to  her 
that  it  is  better  not  to  wonder.  I  need  not  add, 
after  what  you  have  said,  that  I  have  not  found 
my  argument  successful.  You  do  me  the  honour 
to  ask  me  what  I  advise.  It  always  appears  to  me 
that  Mr.  Dorritt  has  been  accustomed  to  exercise 
influence  over  the  minds  of  others. 

Mr.  D. — Hum — madam — I  have  been  at  the  head  of — ha 
— of  a  considerable  community,  you  are  right  in 
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supposing  that  I  am  not  unaccustomed  to — an  in¬ 
fluential  position. 

Mrs.  G. — I  am  happy  to  be  so  corroborated.  I  would 
therefore  the  more  confidently  recommend,  that 
Mr.  Dorritt  should  speak  to  Amy  himself,  and 
make  his  observations  and  wishes  known  to  her. 

Mr.  D. — I  had  anticipated  your  suggestion,  madam,  but — 
ha — was  not  sure  that  I  might — hum — not  en¬ 
croach  on — 

Mrs.  G. — On  my  province,  Mr.  Dorritt?  Do  not  mention 
it. 

Mr.  D. — I  will  send  for  her  at  once — Ah,  here  she  is  now. 

( Enter  Amy.) 

Mrs.  G. — Does  Mr.  Dorritt  wish  me  to  remain? 

Mr.  D. — Perhaps,  if  you  have  no  other  engagements,  you 
would  not  object  for  a  minute  or  two — 

Mrs.  G. — Not  at  all. 

Mr.  D. — Amy,  you  have  just  now  been  the  subject  of 
some  conversation  between  myself  and  Mrs.  Gen¬ 
eral.  We  agree  that  .you  scarcely  seem  at  home 
here.  Ha — how  is  this? 

Amy. — I  think,  father,  I  require  a  little  time. 

Mrs.  G. — Papa  is  a  preferable  mode  of  address.  Father 
is  rather  vulgar,  my  dear.  The  word  papa,  be¬ 
sides,  gives  a  pretty  form  to  the  lips.  Papa,  po¬ 
tatoes,  poultry,  prunes  and  prism,  are  all  very 
good  words  for  the  lips;  especially  prunes  and 
prism.  You  will  find  it  serviceable,  in  the  forma- 
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tion  of  a  demeanour,  if  you  sometimes  say  to  your¬ 
self  in  company — on  entering  a  room,  for  instance 
— papa,  potatoes,  poultry,  prunes  and  prism, 
prunes,  and  prism. 

Mr.  D. — Pray,  my  child,  attend  to  the — hum — precepts 
of  Mrs.  General. 

Amy. — I’ll  try  father — papa. 

Mr.  D. — You  say,  Amy,  that  you  require  time.  Time 
for  what? 

Amy. — To  become  accustomed  to  the  novelty  of  my  life, 
was  all  I  meant. 

Mr.  D. — Amy,  it  appears  to  me,  I  must  say,  that  you  have 
had  abundance  of  time  for  that.  Ha — you  surprise 
me.  You  disappoint  me. 

Amy. — I  hope  I  shall  do  better  soon. 

Mr.  D. — I  hope  so  I — ha — I  most  devoutly  hope  so,  Amy. 
I  sent  for  you,  in  order  that  I  might  say — hum — 
impressively  say,  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  General, 
to  whom  we  are  all  so  much  indebted  for  obliging¬ 
ly  being  present  among  us,  on  this  or  any  other 
occasion,  that  I — ha— hum — am  not  pleased  with 
you.  You  make  Mrs.  General’s  a  thankless  task. 
You — ha — embarrass  me  very  much.  I  do  beg 
that  you  will  seriously  take  pains  and  try  to  con¬ 
duct  yourself  in  a  manner  both  becoming  your 
position  as — ha — Miss  Amy  Dorritt,  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  myself  and  Mrs.  General. 

Mrs.  G. — If  Miss  Amy  Dorritt  will  direct  her  own  at¬ 
tention  to,  and  will  accept  of  my  poor  assistance  in, 
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the  formation  of  a  surface,  Mr.  Dorritt  will 
have  no  further  cause  of  anxiety.  May  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  remarking,  as  an  instance  in  point, 
that  it  is  scarcely  delicate  to  look  at  vagrants  with 
the  attention  I  have  seen  bestowed  upon  them,  by 
a  very  dear  young  friend  of  mine?  They  should 
not  be  looked  at.  Nothing  disagreeable  should 
ever  be  looked  at.  A  truly  refined  mind  will  seem 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  anything  that  is 
not  perfectly  proper,  placid  and  pleasant. 

(Mrs.  General  makes  a  sweeping  obeisance  and  retires 
with  an  expression  of  mouth  indicative  of  prunes  and 
prism.) 

Amy. — Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  to  me, 
father  dear? 

Mr.  D. — Amy,  it  is  for  your  sake,  that  I  wish  you,  under 
the  auspices  of  Mrs.  General,  to  form  a — hum — 
surface.  It  is  for  your  sake  that  I  wish  you  to 
have  a — ha — truly  refined  mind,  and  (in  the  strik¬ 
ing  words  of  Mrs.  General)  to  be  ignorant  of 
everything  that  is  not  perfectly  proper,  placid  and 
pleasant.  You  may  go. 

(Exit  Amy.  Mr.  Dorritt  slowly  retires.) 
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The  Adventures  of 

Nicholas  Nickleby 

Arranged  by  Kenneth  Macmillan 
CHARACTERS 

{In  the  order  of  their  appearance .) 


Mrs.  Nickleby. 

Kate  Nickleby. 
Nicholas  Nickleby. 
Ralph  Nickleby. 
Newman  Noggs. 
Wackeord  Squeers. 
Smike. 

Mrs.  Squeers. 

Fanny  Squeers. 

’Tilda  Price. 

John  Browdie. 

Rumkins. 

Bolders. 

Tompkins. 

“Young  Gentlemen” 
of 

Dotheboys  Hall. 
Alfred  Mantalini. 
Madame  Mantalini. 
Miss  Knags. 


Miss  Simmonds. 

2nd  “Young  Lady.” 

3rd  “Young  Lady.” 
of  the 

Mantalini  Dressmaking 
Establishment. 
Vincent  CrummlEs. 

Mrs.  Vincent  Crummles. 
Miss  Ninetta  Crummles, 
(the  Infant  Phenomenon). 
Mr.  Folair  (“Comedian”) 
Mr.  LenvillE  (“Traged¬ 
ian”). 

Miss  Snevellicci  (“Lead¬ 
ing  Lady”). 

The  “Landlord.” 

Miss  Petowker. 

Of  Crummies 
Illustrious  Troupe 
Arthur  Gride. 

Frank  CheeryblE. 
Snawley. 
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COSTUMES  AND  MAKE  UP 

Mrs.  Nickleby.  A  sad,  depressing,  stupid  woman  in 
middle  life. 

Act  I.  Scene  1. — Black  Dress.  White  widow’s  cap. 

Act  III.  Scene  2. — Same  costume  with  dark  grey  or  pur¬ 
ple  shawl  thrown  over  shoulders. 

Kate  Nickleby.  A  pretty  brunette  about  17  years. 
Tall,  slender  and  bright. 

Act  I.  Scene  1. — Mourning  dress. 

Act  II.  Scene  1. — Same,  with  black  bonnet  and  cloak  or 
shawl  and  gloves. 

Act  III.  Scene  2. — White  muslin  dress. 

Nicholas  Nickleby.— About  19.  Tall,  slight,  dark 
handsome  boy,  full  of  life. 

Act  I.  Scene  I. — Black  suit,  white  shirt  and  high  collar 
(stock)  with  black  bow  tie. 

Scene  2. — Same  with  heavy  black  cloak  and  high  hat. 

Scene  3. — Same  as  Scene  1. 

Act.  II.  Scene  2. — Same  as  Act  I.  Scene  2. 

Scene  3. — Same. 

Scene  4. — Same. 

Act  III.  Scene  2. — Long  fawn  trousers  and  coat,  light 
waistcoat,  stock  collar. 

Ralph  Nickleby. — Old,  wrinkled,  hard-featured,  small 
and  avaricious. 

Act  I.  Scene  1. — Blue  coat,  white  waistcoat,  grey  pant¬ 
aloons,  bottle-green  spencer,  Wellington  boots, 
white  shirt-frill,  long  gold  watch-chain,  fob  and 
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keys.  Sprinkling  of  powder  on  head.  Walking 
stick,  gloves,  hat. 

Same  costume  throughout  play. 

Newman  Noggs. — Tall,  middle-aged.  Two  goggle  eyes, 
rubicund  nose,  a  cadaverous  face. 

Act  I.  Scene  1. — Old  dark  suit  (brown  preferably).  Too 
small,  and  with  as  few  buttons  on  as  possible, 
white  socks.  Hat  too  small  for  his  head. 

Same  costume  throughout  play. 

Wackeord  SquEERS.  Middle-aged,  short,  dark,  flat 
shiny  hair,  low  protruding  forehead,  one  eye, 
puckered  face  one  side,  harsh  voice,  coarse  man¬ 
ner, — A  villainous  person. — 

Act  I.  Scene  2. — Black  suit,  white  neckerchief  with  long 
ends,  coat  sleeves  too  long  and  trousers  too  short. 
Old  black  coat  and  hat. 

Scene  2. — Old  fustian  shooting  jacket. 

Act  III.  Scenes  1  and  2. — Same  as  Act  I.  Scene  2. 

SmikE.  Tall  lean  boy,  18  or  19  years,  lame,  emaciated, 
pathetic  figure,  rather  dull,  timid. 

Act  I.  Scene  2. — Skeleton  suit  usually  worn  by  little  boys 
very  short  in  arms  and  legs,  but  wide.  Very 
large  pair  of  boots  patched  and  tattered.  Tat¬ 
tered  child’s  frill  round  neck,  and  man’s  necker¬ 
chief. 

Scene.  2. — Same. 

Act  II.  Scene  2.— Same  with  old  coat  and  ragged  hat. 

Scenes  2  and  4. — Same. 
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Act  III.  Scene  2. — Brown  suit,  plainly  and  quietly 
dressed. 

Mrs.  SquEERS.  Large,  raw-boned  woman.  Coarse  and 
hard  looking. 

Act  I.  Scene  2. — Old  skirt,  dimity  night-jacket,  hair 
in  papers,  dirty  nightcap,  yellow  cotton  handker¬ 
chief  tied  under  chin. 

Scene  2 — Same  as  Scene  2,  and  a  beaver  bonnet  on  top  of 
night-cap. 

Fanny  SquEERS.  About  23.  Short,  harsh  voice,  pe¬ 
culiar  expression  in  right  eye,  red  hair. 

Act  I.  Scenes  2  and  2. — Brown  dress,  blue  sash,  worked 
apron,  long  gloves,  green  gauze  scarf  worn  over 
one  shoulder  and  under  the  other.  White  stock¬ 
ings  and  black  shoes. 

Tilda  Price.  About  18 — 20.  Pretty,  dark,  girl,  small, 
plump. 

Act  I.  Scene  2.- — Coloured  dress,  shawl,  bonnet,  long 
gloves. 

John  BrowdiE.  Large  country-man,  hearty  laugh  and 
boisterous  manner. 

Act  I  Scene  2. — Brown  suit,  white  large  waistcoat,  shirt, 
and  large  collar.  Hair  damp  from  recent  washing. 
Hat  and  stick. 

Act  III.  Scene  2. — Light  brown  suit,  fancy  waistcoat, 
hat  and  cloak. 

Rum  kins,  Borders,  and  Tomkins.  Poor  half-starved 
boys,  dressed  in  clothes  of  the  period. 
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Mantaeini.  Foreign,  dark  hair  and  beard,  white  teeth, 
mincing  and  extravagant  manner. 

Act  II.  Scene  1. — Gorgeous  dressing-gown,  yellow  waist¬ 
coat  and  Turkish  trousers.  Pink  silk  neckerchief 
and  bright  green  slippers.  Watch  chain  wound 
round  his  body. 

Act  III.  Scene  1. — Light  suit,  purple  cloak  and  high  hat. 

Madame  Mantalini.  Buxom  woman,  good-looking  but 
oldish. 

Act  II.  Scene  1. — Handsomely  dressed. 

Act  III.  Scene  1. — Same  costume,  with  bright  cloak  and 
bonnet. 

Miss  Knaggs.  Short,  bustling,  elderly,  sharp  featured 
and  vinegary. 

Act  II.  Scene  1. — Overdressed  in  some  kind  of  silk  cos¬ 
tume.  Hair  worn  in  curls. 

Three  Young  Lady  Assistants. 

Act  II.  Scene  1. — Pretty  costumes  of  various  colours, 
white  muslin  aprons. 

Vincent  CrummlES.  Full  under-lip,  hoarse  voice,  short 
black  hair,  debonair  manner,  very  theatrical. 

Act  II.  Scenes  2,  2  and  4. — Check  trousers,  brown  coat, 
fancy  waistcoat.  White  or  grey  tall  hat,  walking 
stick,  frill  and  high  collar. 

Mrs.  Vincent  Crummees.  Deep  voice,  stout  and  portly, 
about  50  years  or  less. 

Act  II.  Scenes  3  and  4— Tarnished  silk  cloak,  bonnet 
dangling  by  strings  in  her  hand.  Hair  braided  in 
large  festoon  over  each  temple. 
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Miss  Ninetta  CrummlES.  Girl,  supposedly  10  years  of 
age,  in  reality  older. 

Act  II.  Scenes  3  and  4. — Dirty,  white  frock  to  knees, 
short  trousers,  sandalled  shoes,  white  spencer,  pink 
gauze  bonnet,  green  veil  and  curl  papers. 

Mr.  LenvillE.  Long  face,  pale,  dark,  thick  black  hair. 

Act  II.  Scenes  3  and  4. — Checked  shirt,  old  green  coat, 
with  new  gilt  buttons,  neckerchief  of  broad  red 
and  green  stripes  and  full  blue  trousers,  walking 
stick. 

Mr.  Folair.  Fair,  sad  faced  man. 

Act  II.  Scenes  3  and  4. — Brown  trousers,  dark  coat,  col¬ 
oured  waistcoat,  slippers. 

Miss  Snevellicci.  Skittish,  youngish. 

Act  II.  Scenes  3  and  4. — Pink  silk  dress,  bonnet  and 
shawl,  bag. 

The  “Landlord.”  Dark,  dressed  to  resemble  the  “villain 
of  a  melodrama.” 

Miss  Petowker.  Blue  muslin  or  silk  dress,  bonnet  and 
shawl. 

Arthur  Gride.  A  miser,  old,  wizened,  mean,  with  a 
feeble  high  voice. 

Act  III. — Scene  1. — Mottle  grey  suit,  cloak  and  hat. 

Frank  CheeRyblE.  Handsome  young  man,  about  23  or 
24. 

Act  III.  Scene  2. — Light  suit,  cloak  and  hat. 

Snawley.  Shiny,  small  man,  very  sanctimonious  and 
hypocritical. 

Act  III.  Scene  2. — Black  suit,  coat  and  hat. 
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Act  1 — (Scene  1). 

Mrs.  N. — How  bare  and  gloomy  this  room  is,  Kate.  It 
is  a  pity  they  don’t  brighten  it  a  little  for  the 
lodgers.  I’m  sure  we’re  paying  enough,  indeed 
more  than  we  can  afford. 

Kate. — Why,  mother,  you  must  not  be  so  cast  down. 
After  all,  we’ve  been  in  London  only  two  days 
now,  and  when  Nicholas  gets  employment  and  be¬ 
gins  to  make  his  fortune  we’ll  soon  gather  pretty 
things  about  us. 

Nich. — That’s  right,  mother.  Bear  up  as  poor  father 
would  wish  you  to  if  he  were  alive.  You  know 
we  have  Uncle  Ralph  to  help  us.  I  can’t  help 
wondering  what  he  is  like. 

Kate. — Listen,  Nicholas,  there’s  a  footstep  on  the  stair¬ 
case.  It  must  be  Uncle  himself.  He  was  coming 
to-night. 

( Enter  Ralph  Nickleby,  accompanied  by  Newman 

Noggs.) 

Ralph. — Oh,  you  are  Nicholas,  I  suppose. 

Nich. — That  is  my  name. 

Ralph. — Put  my  hat  down.  Here,  Noggs!  What  are 
you  standing  snivelling  outside  for,  wretched  dog? 
Come  in  and  take  your  place  in  that  corner  and 
mind  yourself,  (to  Mrs.  Nickleby )  My  servant 
ma’am,  and  may  I  add,  my  confidential  secretary. 
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Mrs.  N. — I  am  sure  he  looks  it. 

Ralph. — Thank  you,  ma’am.  And  how  do  you  do.  You 
must  bear  up  against  sorrow  ma’am,  I  always  do. 

Mrs.  N. — Mine  was  no  common  loss. 

Ralph. — It  was  no  uncommon  loss,  ma’am.  Husbands 
die  every  day,  ma’am,  and  wives  too. 

Nich. — And  brothers  also,  sir. 

Ralph. — Yes,  sir,  and  puppies  and  puppy-dogs  likewise. 
You  didn’t  mention  in  your  letter  what  my 
brother’s  complaint  was,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  N. — The  doctors  could  attribute  it  to  no  particular 
disease.  We  have  too  much  reason  to  fear  that 
he  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

Ralph. — Pooh !  there’s  no  such  thing.  I  can  understand 
a  man’s  dying  of  a  broken  neck  or  suffering  from 
a  broken  arm,  or  a  broken  leg,  or  a  broken  nose ; 
but  a  broken  heart! — nonsense,  it’s  the  cant  of  the 
day.  If  a  man  can’t  pay  his  debts,  he  dies  of  a 
broken  heart  and  his  widow’s  a  martyr. 

Nich. — Some  people,  I  believe,  have  no  hearts  to  break. 

Ralph. — How  old  is  this  boy? 

Mrs.  N. — Nicholas  is  very  nearly  nineteen. 

Ralph. — Nineteen,  eh?  and  what  do  you  mean  to  do  for 
your  bread,  sir. 

Nich. — Not  to  live  upon  my  mother. 

Ralph. — You’d  have  little  enough  to  live  upon  if  you  did. 

Nich. — Whatever  it  be  I  shall  not  look  to  you  to  make 
it  more. 

Mrs.  N. — Nicholas,  my  dear,  recollect  yourself. 
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Kate. — Dear  Nicholas,  pray —  ( with  restraining  hand ) 

Ralph. — Hold  your  tongue  sir.  Upon  my  word !  Fine 
beginnings  Mrs.  Nickleby — fine  beginnings !  Well, 
ma’am,  the  creditors  have  administered,  you  tell 
me,  and  there’s  nothing  left  for  you? 

Mrs.  N. — Nothing. 

Ralph. — And  you  spent  what  little  money  you  had  in 
coming  all  the  way  to  London  to  see  what  I  could 
do  for  you. 

Mrs.  N. — I  hoped  that  you  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
doing  something  for  your  brother’s  children.  It  was 
his  dying  wish  that  I  should  appeal  to  you  on 
their  behalf. 

Ralph. — I  don’t  know  how  it  is,  but  whenever  a  man 
dies  without  any  property  of  his  own,  he  always 
seems  to  think  he  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  other 
peoples’.  Have  you  ever  done  anything,  sir? 

Nicholas. — No. 

Ralph. — No,  I  thought  not !  This  is  the  way  my  brother 
brought  up  his  children,  ma’am. 

Mrs.  N . — Nicholas  has  not  long  completed  such  education 
as  his  poor  father  could  give  him,  and  he  was 
thinking  of — 

Ralph. — Of  making  something  of  him  some  day.  The 
old  story;  always  thinking  and  never  doing.  If 
my  brother  had  been  a  man  of  activity  and  prud¬ 
ence,  he  might  have  left  you  a  rich  woman,  ma’am  , 
and  if  he  had  turned  his  son  into  the  world,  as  my 
father  turned  me,  when  I  wasn’t  as  old  as  that  boy 
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by  a  year  and  a  half,  he  would  have  been  in  a 
situation  to  help  you,  instead  of  being  a  burden 
upon  you  and  increasing  your  distress.  My  brother 
was  a  thoughtless,  inconsiderate  man,  ma’am,  and 
nobody  I  am  sure,  can  have  better  reason  to  feel 
that,  than  you.  Are  you  willing  to  work  sir? 

Nicholas. — Of  course  I  am. 

Ralph. —  ( producing  newspaper )  Then  see  here,  sir. 
This  caught  my  eye  this  morning,  and  you  may 
thank  your  stars  for  it. 

Nicholas. — ( reading )  “Education —  At  Mr.  Wackford 
Squeer’s  Academy,  Dothebys  Hall,  at  the  delight¬ 
ful  village  of  Dotheboys,  near  Greta  Bridge  in 
Yorkshire.  Youths  are  boarded,  clothed,  booked, 
furnished  with  pocket  money,  provided  with  all 
necessaries,  instructed  in  all  languages  living  and 
dead,  Mathematics,  Orthography,  Geometry,  As¬ 
tronomy,  Trigonometry,  the  use  of  globes,  Al¬ 
gebra,  Single  Stick,  (if  required)  Writing,  Arith¬ 
metic,  Fortification  and  every  other  branch  of 
classical  literature.  Terms,  twenty  guineas  per 
annum.  No  extras,  no  vacations  and  diet  un¬ 
paralleled.  Mr.  Squeers  is  in  town,  and  attends 
daily,  from  one  till  four,  at  the  Saracen’s  Head, 
Snow  Hill.  N.B.  An  able  assistant  wanted. 
Annual  salary,  five  pounds.” 

Ralph. — There !  let  him  get  that  situation  and  his  fortune 
is  made. 
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Kate. — But  the  salary  is  so  small,  and  it  is  such  a  long 
way  off,  Uncle ! 

Mrs.  N. — Hush,  Kate,  my  dear,  you  uncle  must  know 
best. 

Ralph. — I  say,  let  him  get  that  situation  and  his  fortune 
is  made.  If  he  don’t  like  that  let  him  get  one  for 
himself.  Without  friends,  money,  recommenda¬ 
tion,  or  knowledge  of  business  of  any  kind,  let 
him  find  honest  employment  in  London  which  will 
keep  him  in  shoe  leather,  and  I’ll  give  him  a 
thousand  pounds.  At  least  I  would  if  I  had  it. 

Kate. — Poor  fellow !  Oh  !  Uncle,  must  we  be  separated 
so  soon? 

Mrs.  N. — Don’t  tease  your  uncle  with  questions  when  he 
is  thinking  only  for  our  good,  my  love. 
Nicholas,  my  dear,  I  wish  you  would  say  some¬ 
thing. 

Nich. — Yes,  mother,  yes.  If  I  am  fortunate  enough  to 
be  appointed  to  this  post,  sir,  for  which  I  am  so 
imperfectly  qualified,  what  will  become  of  those 
I  leave  behind  ? 

Ralph. — Your  mother  and  sister,  sir,  will  be  provided  for, 
in  that  case  (not  otherwise)  by  me  and  placed  in 
some  sphere  of  life  in  which  they  will  be  able  to 
be  independent.  That  will  be  my  immediate  care ; 
they  will  not  remain  as  they  are  one  week  after 
your  departure,  I  will  undertake. 

Rich. — Then,  I  am  ready  to  do  anything  you  wish  me. 
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Let  us  try  our  fortune  with  Mr.  Squeers  at  once, 
he  can  but  refuse. 

Ralph. — He  won’t  do  that.  He  will  be  glad  to  have  you, 
— on  my  recommendation.  Make  yourself  of  use 
to  him  and  you’ll  rise  to  be  a  partner  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  in  no  time.  Bless  me,  only  think !  if 
he  were  to  die,  why  your  fortune’s  made  at  once. 

Nich. — To  be  sure.  Or  suppose  some  young  nobleman 
who  is  being  educated  at  the  Hall  were  to  take  a 
fancy  to  me  and  make  me  his  travelling  tutor. 

Mrs.  N. — Not  at  all  improbable,  either. 

Nich. — And  who  knows,  he  might  fall  in  love  with  Kate 
and  marry  her,  eh  uncle  ?  Who  knows ! 

Ralph. — Who  indeed !  Anyhow  see  to  it  that  you’re 
ready  to  meet  Mr.  Squeers  in  the  morning.  I’ll 
call  for  you  here  at  seven  o’clock,  and  we’ll  wait 
on  him  at  the  Saracen’s  Head  together. 

Kate. — And  I,  uncle — will  it  be  possible  for  me  to  get  a 
situation  too? 

Ralph. — Pray,  what  are  you  fit  for,  girl? 

Mrs.  N . — Kate  has  been  well  educated.  Tell  your  uncle 
my  dear,  how  far  you  went  in  French  and  extras. 

Ralph. — Never  mind  the  French  and  extras.  I  have  in 
mind  a  situation  with  a  Milliner  and  Dressmaker. 
You  have  not  been  too  delicately  brought  up  for 
that,  I  hope. 

Kate. — No,  indeed,  uncle.  I  will  try  to  do  anything  that 
will  gain  me  a  home  and  bread. 

Mrs.  N. — A  milliner! 
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Ralph. — A  milliner  and  dressmaker,  ma’am.  Dress¬ 
makers  in  London,  as  I  need  not  remind  you,  who 
are  so  well  acquainted  with  all  matters  in  the 
ordinary  routine  of  life,  make  large  fortunes,  keep 
equipages,  and  become  great  persons  of  wealth 
and  fortune. 

Mrs.  N. — Very  true.  What  your  uncle  says,  is  very  true, 
Kate,  my  dear.  I  recollect  when  your  poor  papa 
and  I  came  to  town  after  we  were  married,  that  a 
young  lady  brought  me  home  a  chip  cottage  bon¬ 
net,  with  green  and  white  trimmings,  and  a  green 
persian  lining,  in  her  own  carriage,  which  drove 
up  to  the  door  at  full  gallop ;  at  least  I’m  not  quite 
certain  whether  it  was  her  own  carriage  or  a 
hackney  chariot,  but  I  remember  very  well  that 
the  horse  dropped  down  dead  as  he  was  turning 
the  corner  and  that  your  poor  papa  said  he  hadn’t 
had  any  corn  for  a  fortnight. 

Ralph. — The  lady’s  name  is  Mantalini — Madame  Manta- 
lini.  I  know  her.  She  lives  near  Cavendish  Square. 
If  your  daughter  is  disposed  to  try  the  situation, 
I’ll  take  her  there  directly. 

Mrs.  N. — Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  your  uncle,  my 
love? 

Kate— A  great  deal,  but  not  now.  It  will  save  time  if 
I  thank  him  and  say  what  I  have  to  say  to  him 
when  we  are  on  our  way  there. 

Ralph.— Well,  that’s  settled  and  as  I  have  business  else¬ 
where  I  will  waste  no  more  time  now.  Good- 
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night,  ma’am.  Remember  seven  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  sir.  Not  a  second  later.  Come  along, 
Noggs. 

Noggs. —  ( aside  to  Nicholas )  Keep  this  by  you,  good 
sir,  and  don’t  read  it  till  you’re  alone.  Your 
father  was  my  friend.  God  bless  you ! 

Mrs.  N. — What  a  worthy  gentleman,  Kate.  Didn’t  I  tell 
you  he  would  be  kindness  itself.  If  your  poor 
father  had  only  had  his  talent  for  business. 

Kate. — There,  mother,  there.  You  are  tired — we  are  all 
tired  and  for  Nicholas’s  sake  we  should  seek  rest 
now.  Uncle  warned  him  so  very  sharply  for  an 
early  journey. 

Nich. — Good-night,  mother. 

Mrs.  Nickleby.— Good  Night! 


Act  I — (Scene  2). 

Living  room  of  Dotheboys  Hall.  Utterly  bleak  and 
cold.  A  table,  chairs,  and  stove  with  feeble  glimmer  in 
it.  Enter  Squeers  and  Nicholas,  muffled  in  great  coats, 
laden  down  with  bundles.  They  come  in  staggering  and 
blowing,  and  rub  their  hands  when  disengaged.  Smike 
lurks  behind  the  stove  seeking  warmth. 

Nich. — Is  this  Dotheboys  Hall  at  last,  sir?  (he  pronounces 
it  Do-the-boys ) 

Squeers. — “Do-the-boys”  it  is.  But  you  needn’t  call  it  a 
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hall  down  here,  you  know.  The  fact  is  ( looking 
around  the  room ) — well  it  ain’t  exactly  a  hall. 

Nich. —  ( likewise  looking  around)  Oh,  indeed. 

S queers. — No,  we  call  it  a  Hall  up  in  London,  because  it 
sounds  better,  but  they  don’t  know  it  by  that  name 
in  these  parts.  A  man  may  call  his  house  a  Castle, 
if  he  likes.  There’s  no  act  of  Parliament  against 
that,  I  believe. 

Nich. — I  believe  not,  sir. 

Squeers. —  ( observing  Smike )  Hallo  there!  is  that 
Smike? 

Smike. — Yes,  sir. 

Squeers. — Then  what  the  devil  are  you  hiding  there 
for?  Why  didn’t  you  come  out  before?  Didn’t 
you  hear  me  calling  ? 

Smike. — Please,  sir,  I  fell  asleep  over  the  fire. 

Squeers. — What  fire? 

Smike. — Only  in  the  kitchen,  sir.  Missus  said  I  might 
go  in  there  for  a  warm. 

Squeers. — You’d  have  been  a  deuce  more  wakeful  in  the 
cold,  I’ll  engage.  Now  run  and  tell  your  mistress 
Pm  here.  Look  lively,  (exit  Smike)  Yes, 
Nickleby,  just  wait  until  you’ve  met  Mrs.  Squeers. 
There  never  was  such  a  woman  with  boys. 

Nich. — Indeed,  sir! 

Squeers. — I  do  not  know  her  equal.  Always  the  same 
bustling,  saving  creetur.  She  does  things  for 
them  boys,  Nickleby,  that  I  don’t  believe  half  the 
mothers  going  would  do  for  their  own  sons. 
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Nich.- — I  should  think  they  wouldn’t,  sir. 

( Enter  'Mrs.  Squeers,  seizes  Squeers  by  throat  and 

gives  him  two  loud  kisses .) 

Mrs.  Squeers. — How  is  my  Squeery? 

Squeers. — Quite  well  my  love.  How’s  the  cows? 

Mrs.  Squeers. — All  right,  everyone  of  ’em. 

Squeers. — And  the  pigs? 

Mrs.  Squeers. — As  well  as  they  were  when  you  went 
away. 

Squeers. — Come,  that’s  a  blessing.  The  boys  are  all  as 
they  were,  I  suppose? 

Mrs.  Squeers.— Oh,  yes,  they’re  well  enough.  That  young 
Pitcher’s  had  a  fever. 

Squeers. — No!  Damn  that  boy,  he’s  always  at  some¬ 
thing  of  that  sort. 

Mrs.  Squeers. — Never  was  such  a  boy  I  do  believe. 
Whatever  he  has  is  always  catching  too.  I  says 
it’s  obstinacy,  and  nothing  shall  ever  convince  me 
that  it  isn’t.  I’d  beat  it  out  of  him,  and  I  told  you 
that  six  months  ago. 

Squeers. — So  you  did  my  love,  we’ll  try  what  can  be 
done —  ( looking  at  Nicholas)  This  is  the  new 
young  man,  my  dear. 

Mrs.  Squeers. — Oh!  ( nods  head  and  eyes  him  coldly) 

Squeers. — He’ll  take  a  meal  with  us  to-night  and  go 
among  the  boys  to-morrow  morning.  You  can 
give  him  a  shake  down  here  to-night,  can’t  you  ? 
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Mrs.  Squeers. — We  must  manage  it  somehow,  you  don’t 
mind  how  you  sleep,  sir? 

Nich. — No,  indeed,  I  am  not  particular. 

Mrs.  Squeers. — That’s  lucky.  ( Smike  looks  anxiously  at 
letters  Squeers  has  put  on  table )  What  are  you 
bothering  about  there,  Smike ;  let  the  thing  alone, 
can’t  you? 

Squeers. — Eh  !  Oh  !  it’s  you  is  it  ? 

Smike. — Yes  sir.  Is  there — ? 

Squeers. — Well ! 

Smike. — Have  you — did  anybody — has  nothing  been 
heard — about  me  ? 

Squeers. — Devil  a  bit— Not  a  word  and  never  will  be. 
Now  this  is  a  pretty  sort  of  thing,  isn’t  it,  that 
you  should  have  been  left  here,  all  these  years, 
and  no  money  paid  after  the  first  six — nor  no 
notice  taken,  nor  no  clue  to  be  got  who  you  belong 
to  ?  It’s  a  pretty  sort  of  thing  that  I  should  have 
to  feed  a  great  fellow  like  you  and  never  hope  to 
get  one  penny  for  it,  isn’t  it? 

Mrs.  Squeers. — Never  mind,  I’ll  take  it  out  of  him. 

Squeers. — Of  course  you  will,  my  dear.  Now  what  can 
you  pour  down  our  throats  to  warm  us  up.  Ha! 
Ha!  We  were  snowbound,  and  two  whole  days 
on  the  road  coming. 

Mrs.  Squeers. — Poor  man !  I’ll  bring  a  drop  at  once. 
You  must  be  dead  with  exposure. 

(  exit  Mrs.  S.) 
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S queers. — Now  about  your  bed,  Nickleby.  Let  me  see. 
How  many  have  we  got  in  Brooke’s  bed — Jen¬ 
nings,  one,  Boulder,  two,  Graymarsh,  three,  Prim¬ 
rose,  four,  and  what’s  name  five.  Yes,  Brooke’s 
is  full. 

Nich. —  {aside)  I  should  think  it  was,  poor  devils. 

Squeers. — There’s  a  place  somewhere,  but  I  can’t  call  to 
mind  where.  Seven  in  the  morning,  you  know. 

Nich. — I  shall  be  ready,  sir. 

Squeers. — I’ll  come  myself  and  show  you  where  the  pump 
is.  I  don’t  know  what  boy’s  towel  I  can  put  you 
on,  but  if  you’ll  make  shift  to-morrow,  Mrs. 
Squeers  will  arrange  it,  won’t  you  dear? 

{Mrs.  Squeers  re-enters  with  bottle,  and  glasses.) 

Mrs.  Squeers. — He  won’t  need  it  to-morrow.  He  won’t 
be  able  to  wash,  the  pump’s  froze.  Besides  which 
I  shan’t  be  here  in  the  morning.  I’m  leaving  for 
Gretna  Bridge  in  half  an  hour,  and  won’t  be  back 
till  noon. 

Squeers. — What,  leaving  us,  my  dear? 

Mrs.  Squeers. — Yes.  Those  sick  cows  of  Stapleman’s 
have  just  died;  three  of  them.  They’ll  make 
juicy  steaks  for  the  boys,  eh,  Squeery?  Ha!  Ha! 
Only  I  must  hurry  or  they’ll  be  buried  before  I 
arrive.  {Mrs.  Squeers  goes  out  with  the  bottle, 
having  given  Squeers  a  large  measure  of  neat 
brandy,  and  Nicholas  a  very  small  portion,  well 
watered,  in  a  small  glass.) 

Squeers.— What  did  I  tell  you,  Nickleby,  always  the  same 
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energetic,  economical  woman  ?  How  she  does 
think  of  them  boys.  Here,  Smike,  where  the  devil 
are  you? 

Smike. — Here,  sir. 

Squeers. — Where’s  Withers?  Tell  him  to  go  and  chop 
the  pump  free  of  ice. 

Smike. — Please,  sir,  he’s  cleaning  the  back  parlor  win¬ 
dow. 

Squeers. — So  he  is,  to  be  sure.  You  see,  Nickleby,  we 
go  on  the  practical  mode  of  teaching;  the  regular 
education  system.  C-l-e-a-n,  clean,  verb,  active, 
to  make  bright,  to  scour.  W-i-n,  win,  d-e-r, 
winder,  a  casement.  When  the  boy  knows  this 
out  of  book,  he  goes  and  does  it.  It’s  just  the  same 
principle  as  the  use  of  globes.  Where’s  Frailey? 

Smike. — Please,  sir.  He’s  digging  in  the  turnip  field. 

Squeers. — Why,  of  course.  Where  should  he  be  ?  B-o-t, 
bot,  t-i-n,  tin,  n-e-y,  ney,  bottinney,  noun, 
substantive,  a  knowledge  of  plants.  When  he  has 
learned  that  bottinney  means  a  knowledge  of 
plants  he  goes,  and  knows  them.  That’s  our  sys¬ 
tem,  Nickleby.  What  do  you  think  of  it? 

Nich. — It  sounds  like  a  useful  one,  anyhow.  But  where 
is  your  school-room,  sir? 

Squeers. — Here,  Smike.  Take  the  assistant  master 
around  and  show  him  the  schoolroom,  and  the 
whole  establishment  ( looking  at  his  watch ) 
There’ll  be  supper  in  here  for  you  by  the  time  you 
return.  My  daughter,  Fanny,  is  getting  it.  I 
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have  other  duties,  and  won’t  join  you.  This  way 
out.  (  exit  all ) 

{Enter  Fanny  S queers  and  Tilda  Price.) 

Fanny. — Isn’t  it  extraordinary? 

Tilda. — Most  extraordinary,  but  what  has  he  said  to  you? 

Fanny. — Don’t  ask  me,  my  dear.  If  you  had  only  seen 
his  looks  and  smiles.  I  never  was  so  overcome  in 
all  my  life. 

Tilda. — Did  he  look  this  way? 

Fanny. — Very  like  that — only  more  genteel. 

Tilda. — Ah!  then  he  means  something,  depend  on  it.  How 
I  should  like  to  see  him. 

Fanny. — And  so  you  shall,  Tilda.  And  Mr.  Nickleby 
though  he’s  only  been  here  an  hour  or  so,  has  been 
nearly  down  on  his  knees  begging  me  to  have  him 
sup  with  us. 

Tilda. — Well  you  are  a  wicked  little  intriguer,  Fanny,  you 
ought  to  be  dazzling  high  society  in  London,  ’stead 
of  hiding  your  light  at  Dotheboys  in  Yorkshire. 

Fanny. — If  London  is  particular  to  see  me,  London  can 
just  trouble  itself  to  come  after  me.  But  never 
you  mind  that  Tilda.  Where’s  John? 

Tilda. — Only  gone  home  to  clean  himself.  He’ll  be  here 
by  the  time  tea’s  drawn. 

Fanny. — I  do  so  palpitate. 

Tilda. — Ah,  I  know  what  it  is. 

Fanny. — I  have  not  been  used  to  it  you  know,  Tilda. 

Tilda. — You’ll  soon  get  the  better  of  it,  dear. 
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( Rap  at  door.) 

Fanny. — There  he  is.  Oh  !  Tilda. 

Tilda. — Hush,  hem!  Say  come  in. 

Fanny. — Come  in.  ( enter  Nicholas) 

Nich. — Good  evening,  I  understand  from  Mr.  Squeers 
that — 

Fanny. — Oh,  yes  it’s  all  right.  Father  don’t  tea  with  us, 
but  you  won’t  mind  that  I  daresay — (introduc¬ 
tions) 

Fanny. — We  are  only  waiting  for  one  more  gentleman. 

( Fanny  sighs.) 

Tilda, — How  you  do  sigh  Fanny.  Your  bosom’s  heavin’ 
like  the  ocean,  but  if  it’s  caused  by  my  being  here 
don’t  mind  me  a  bit,  because  I’m  quite  as  bad.  You 
may  go  on  just  as  you  would  if  you  were  alone. 

Nich. — Well ! 

Fanny. — Tilda,  I'm  ashamed  of  you — 

( Giggling ,  etc.  Nicholas  laughs.) 

(Enter  John  Browdie.) 

Tilda. — Well  John! 

John. — Week 

Fanny. — I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Nickleby — Mr.  John 
Browdie. 

John. — Servant,  sir. 

Nich. — Yours  to  command,  sir. 
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(They  sit  down  and  eat  bread  and  butter ) 

John. — Old  woman  awa’  bean’t  she?  (Fanny  nods )  Ye 
wean’t  get  bread  and  butter  ev’ry  night  I  expect, 
mun.  Ecod  they  don’t  put  too  much  intiv  ’em. 
Ye’ll  be  nowt  but  skeen  and  boans  if  you  stop 
here  long  eneaf.  Ho!  Ho!  Ho! 

Nich. — You  are  facetious,  sir. 

John. — Na;  I  dean’t  know.  But  t’oother  teacher,  ’cod  he 
wur  a  lean  ’un  he  wur. 

Nich. — I  don’t  know  whether  your  perceptions  are  quite 
keen  enough,  Mr.  Browdie,  to  enable  you  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  your  remarks  are  offensive,  but  if 
they  are,  have  the  goodness  to —  (both  men  rise  in 
anger ) 

Tilda. — If  you  say  another  word,  John,  only  half  a  word, 
I’ll  never  forgive  you  or  speak  to  you  again. 

John. — Weel  my  lass.  I  deant  care  about  ’un.  Let  him 
gang  on,  let  him  gang  on. 

Fanny. —  (to  Nicholas )  Oh,  do  control  your  anger,  sir, 
make  it  up  with  him  for  my  sake,  do  please. 

(Fanny  bursts  into  tears.) 

Tilda. — What’s  the  matter,  Fanny? 

Fanny. — Nothing,  Tilda. 

Tilda. — There  never  was  any  danger,  was  there,  Mr. 
Nickleby  ? 

Nich. — None  at  all;  absurd. 

Tilda. — That’s  right.  Say  something  kind  to  her  and 
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she’ll  soon  come  round.  Here!  Shall  John  and 
I  go  into  the  little  kitchen  and  come  back  present¬ 
ly? 

Nkh. — Not  on  any  account.  What  on  earth  should  you 
do  that  for? 

Tilda. — Well,  you  are  a  one  to  keep  company. 

Nich.- — What  do  you  mean  ?  I  am  not  a  one  to  keep  com¬ 
pany  at  all — here  at  all  events — I  can’t  make  this 
out. 

Tilda. — No,  nor  I  neither,  but  men  were  always  fickle; 
always  were  and  always  will  be;  that  I  can  make 
out,  very  easily. 

Nich. — Fickle!  what  do  you  suppose?  You  don’t  mean 
to  say  that  you  think — 

Tilda. — Oh,  no,  I  think  nothing  at  all.  Look  at  her 
dressed  so  beautiful  and  looking  so  well — really 
almost  handsome.  I  am  ashamed  at  you — 

Nicholas. — My  dear  girl.  What  have  I  got  to  do  with 
her  dressing  beautifully  or  looking  well? 

Tilda. — Don’t  call  me  a  dear  girl,  or  Fanny  will  be  saying 
it’s  my  fault.  Come,  we’re  going  to  have  a  game 
of  cards. 

Fanny. — There  are  only  four  of  us,  Tilda,  so  we  had 
better  go  partners,  two  against  two. 

Tilda. — What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Nickleby? 

Nich. — With  all  the  pleasure  in  life.  Shall  we  go  part¬ 
ners  Miss  Price? 

Fanny. — Mr.  Browdie,  shall  we  make  a  bank  against 
them?  ( Browdie  assents ) 
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Nich. — We  intend  to  win  everything. 

Fanny. — Tilda  has  won  something  she  didn’t  expect,  I 
think,  haven’t  you,  dear? 

Tilda. — Only  a  dozen  and  eight,  love. 

Fanny. — How  dull  you  are  to-night. 

Tilda. — No,  indeed,  I  am  in  excellent  spirits.  I  was 
thinking  you  seemed  out  of  sorts. 

Fanny. — Me !  Oh,  no ! 

Tilda. — That’s  well,  your  hair’s  coming  out  of  curl,  dear. 

Fanny. — Never  mind  me,  you  had  better  attend  to  your 
partner. 

Nich. — Thank  you  for  reminding  her,  so  she  had. 

Tilda. — I  never  had  such  luck  really,  it’s  all  along  of  you, 
Mr.  Nickleby.  I  think  I  should  like  to  have  you 
for  a  partner  always. 

Nich. — I  wish  you  had. 

Tilda. — You’ll  have  a  bad  wife,  though,  if  you  always 
win  at  cards. 

Nich. — Not  if  your  wish  is  gratified,  I  am  sure  I  shall 
have  a  good  one  in  that  case. 

Nich. — We  have  all  the  talking  to  ourselves,  it  seems. 

Fanny. — You  do  it  so  well,  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
interrupt,  wouldn’t  it,  Mr.  Browdie? 

Nich. — Nay,  we  do  it  in  default  of  having  anybody  else 
to  talk  to. 

Tilda. — We’ll  talk  to  you,  you  know,  if  you’ll  say  any¬ 
thing. 

Fanny. — Thank  you,  Tilda  dear. 

Tilda. — Or  you  can  talk  to  each  other,  if  you  don’t  choose 
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to  talk  to  us.  John,  why  don’t  you  say  something-? 

John. — Say  summat? 

Tilda. — Aye,  and  not  sit  there  so  silent  and  glum. 

John. — Weel,  then !  what  I  say’s  this  (rises)  Dang  my 
boans  and  boddy,  if  I  stan’  this  any  longer.  Do 
you  gang  whoam  wi’  me,  and  do  you  loight  an’ 
toight  young  whipster,  look  sharp  out  for  a  broken 
head,  next  time  it  cums  under  my  hond. 

Tilda. — Mercy  on  us,  what’s  all  this? 

John. — Cum  whoam.  Cum  whoam. 

Tilda. — Why  and  here’s  Fanny  in  tears  now!  What  can 
be  the  matter? 

Fanny. — Oh,  you  don’t  know  Miss,  of  course  you  don’t 
know.  Pray  don’t  trouble  yourself  to  inquire. 

Tilda, — Well,  I’m  sure! 

Fanny. — And  who  cares  whether  you  are  sure  or  not, 
ma’am? 

Tilda. — You  are  monstrous  polite,  ma’am. 

Fanny. — I  shall  not  come  to  you  to  take  lessons  in  the 
art,  ma’am. 

Tilda, — You  needn’t  take  the  trouble  to  make  yourself 
plainer  than  you  are  ma’am,  because  that’s  quite 
unnecessary. 

Fanny . — Thank  God,  I  haven’t  the  bold  face  of  some 
people. 

Tilda. — Thank  Heaven,  I  haven’t  the  envious  feelings  of 
other  people. 

Fanny. — That’s  the  danger  of  associating  with  low  per¬ 
sons. 
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Tilda. — I  quite  agree  that’s  very  true  indeed,  and  I’ve 
thought  so  for  some  time. 

Fanny. — Tilda,  I  hate  you  ! 

Tilda. — There’s  no  love  lost  between  us,  I  assure  you. 
You’ll  cry  your  eyes  out  when  I’ve  gone,  you  know 
you  will. 

Fanny. — I  scorn  your  words,  minx. 

Tilda. — You  pay  me  a  great  compliment  when  you  say  so. 
Wish  you  a  very  good  night,  ma’am,  and  pleasant 
dreams  attend  your  sleep.  ( exit  John  and  Tilda) 

Fanny. —  (to  Nicholas)  Oh,  how  dare  you  stand  there, 
mocking  me.  I’ll  teach  you  your  place  soon 
enough.  Ugh !  I  despise  you !  (stamps  foot, 
and  exit) 

Nick. — A  pretty  temper  indeed,  but  what  have  I  done  to 
bring  it  on  myself  (feels  letter  in  pocket)  Hello ! 
I  had  quite  forgotten  this.  What  an  extraordinary 
handwriting,  (reads) 

“My  dear  young  man : — 

I  know  the  world.  Your  father  did  not,  or  he 
would  never  have  done  me  a  kindness  when  there 
was  no  hope  of  return.  You  do  not  or  you  would 
never  have  trusted  your  uncle  and  gone  to  York¬ 
shire.  If  ever  you  or  yours  want  shelter  in  Lon¬ 
don,  you  will  find  me  in  Silver  Street,  Golden 
Square.  I  am  your  true  friend. 

“Newman  Noggs.” 

Strange,  it  surely  cannot  be  that  Uncle  Ralph 
knew  what  sort  of  place  this  was  he  sent  me  to. 
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But  if  he  did,  what  if  he  should  trick  Kate  and 
mother  in  the  same  way?  ( glances  sideways  and 
sees  Smike  crouching  at  stove.  Smike  shrinks 
hack ) 

Nich. — You  need  not  fear  me.  Are  you  cold? 

Smike. — N-N-No. 

Nich. — You  are  shivering. 

Smike. — I  am  not  cold.  I  am  used  to  it. 

Nich. — Poor  fellow. 

Smike. —  ( hursts  into  tears)  Oh  dear,  Oh  dear!  My 
heart  will  break.  It  will,  it  will. 

Nich. — Hush!  Be  a  man;  you  are  nearly  one  in  years. 
God  help  you. 

Smike. — By  years.  Oh  dear,  dear,  how  many  of  them! 
How  many  of  them  since  I  was  a  little  child, 
younger  than  any  that  are  here  now.  Where  are 
they  all? 

Nich. — Whom  do  you  speak  of?  Tell  me? 

Smike—  My  friends,  myself,  my — Oh— what  sufferings 
mine  have  been. 

Nich. — There’s  always  hope. 

Smike. — No,  none  for  me.  Do  you  remember  the  boy 
that  died  here? 

Nich. — I  was  not  here  you  know,  but  what  of  him? 

Smike  .—Why,  I  was  with  him  at  night,  and  when  it  was 
all  silent  he  cried  no  more  for  friends  he  wished 
to  come  and  sit  with  him,  but  began  to  see  faces 
round  his  bed  that  came  from  home;  he  said  they 
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smiled,  talked  to  him,  and  he  died  at  last,  lifting 
his  head  to  kiss  them. 

Nich. — Yes.  Yes. 

Smike. — What  faces  will  smile  on  me  when  I  die? 

Nich. — But  you  are  not  going  to  die,  my  boy. 

Smike. — No  hope,  no  hope.  They  would  kill  me  if  they 
could.  I  know  they  would.  Oh  sir,  cannot  you 
help  me. 

Nich. — Indeed  I  shall  Smike,  so  long  as  I  am  here.  That 
may  not  be  for  long. 

Smike. — Going  ?  Are  you  going  away  ? 

Nich. — I  cannot  say.  I  was  speaking  more  to  my  own 
thoughts  than  to  you. 

Smike. — Tell  me,  will  you  go,  will  you? 

Nich. — I  fear  I  may  be  driven  to  that  at  last.  The  world 
is  before  me  after  all. 

Smike. — Is  the  world  as  bad,  as  dismal  as  this  place? 

Nich. — Heaven  forbid.  It’s  hardest,  coarsest  toil  were 
happiness  to  this. 

Smike. — Should  I  ever  meet  you  there? 

Nich. — Of  course,  my  poor  fellow. 

Smike. — No,  no,  should  I?  Should  I?  Tell  me  that 
again ;  say  I  should  be  sure  to  find  you. 

Nich. — I  think  you  would,  and  I  would  help  to  aid  you. 

Smike. —  {wildly)  Then  I  shall  run  away.  I  shall  risk 
it,  though  they  may  kill  me  if  they  catch  me;  but 
I  shall  run  away  into  the  great  world,  and  wait 
for  you  there  until  I  find  you,  or  until  I  die. 

(Curtain.) 
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Act  1 — (Scene  3). 

Schoolroom  at  Dotheboys.  Two  long  forms  with 
benches  fill  the  background.  Some  fifteen  or  twenty  boys 
in  their  places.  There  are  several  musty  emblems  of 
education,  such  as  a  dirty  map  on  wall,  an  old  broken 
globe;  piece  of  blackboard  behind  Squeers’  desk,  which  is 
at  the  right  foreground,  faced  by  Nicholas’  desk,  which 
is  at  the  left  foreground.  There  is  a  low  hum  of  voices 
as  the  boys  con  their  lesson.  Nicholas  is  going  around 
from  one  to  another,  book  in  hand.  Enter  Squeers. 

Squeers. — Is  every  boy  in  his  place?  ( deathlike  silence 
as  Squeers  looks  over  the  two  rows  of  boys) 
Timmins,  Crookes,  Smotherley? 

Nich. — He  is  helping  wash  up,  sir. 

Squeers. — Oh,  is  he.  Rumkins,  Rumkins  here? 
Rumkins. —  ( frightened )  Here,  sir. 

Squeers.— Who  told  you  to  speak?  Let  any  boy  speak  a 
word  without  leave  and  I’ll  take  the  skin  off  his 
back.  Boys,  I’ve  been  to  London  and  have  re¬ 
turned  to  my  family  and  you,  as  strong  and  well 
as  ever.  ( three  feeble  cheers)  I  have  seen  the 
parents  of  some  boys,  and  they’re  so  glad  to  hear 
how  their  sons  are  getting  on,  that  there’s  no  pros¬ 
pect  at  all  of  their  going  away,  which  of  course 
is  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  reflect  upon,  for  all  par¬ 
ties.  I  have  had  disappointments  to  contend  against. 
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Bolder’s  father  was  two  pound  ten  short.  Where 
is  Bolder? 

Boys. — Here  he  is,  please  sir. 

S queers. — Come  here,  Bolder.  Bolder,  if  your  father 
thinks  that  because — why  what’s  this,  sir?  What 
do  you  call  this,  sir  ? 

Bolder. — I  can’t  help  it,  indeed,  sir.  They  will  come,  it’s 
the  dirty  work  I  think,  sir — at  least  I  don’t  know 
what  it  is,  sir,  but  it’s  not  my  fault. 

Squeers. — Bolder,  you  are  an  incorrigible  young  scoun¬ 
drel  and  as  the  last  thrashing  did  you  no  good,  we 
must  see  whether  a  little  starving  will  make  you 
any  cleaner.  ( boxes  his  ears )  Now  get  back  to 
your  place,  and  don’t  show  your  face  at  dinner 
for  the  next  three  days.  ( Bolder  resumes  his  place 
in  tears')  Now  let  me  see.  Smike — where’s 
Smike?  ( complete  silence )  Confound  his  im¬ 
pudence.  Nickleby! 

Nich. — Well,  sir. 

Squeers. — Where’s  the  obstinate  scoundrel?  Don’t  you 
hear  me  speak? 

Nich. — He  is  not  here,  sir. 

Squeers. — Don’t  tell  me  a  lie.  He  must  be. 

Nich. — He  is  not.  Don’t  tell  me  one. 

Squeers. — What  does  this  mean?  Where  have  you  hid 
him?  Be  careful  now. 

Nich. — I  have  seen  nothing  of  him  since  last  night. 

Squeers. — Come,  you  won’t  save  him  this  way.  Where 
is  he  ? 
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Nich. — At  the  bottom  of  the  nearest  pond  for  aught  I 
know. 

S queers. — Damn  you.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  (to 
boys )  Do  you  know  where  he  is? 

Boy. — Please  sir,  I  think  Smike’s  run  away,  sir. 

Squeers. — Ha!  who  said  that? 

Boys. — Tomkins,  please  sir. 

Squeers. — You  think  he’s  run  away  do  you  sir? 

Boy. — Yes,  please  sir. 

Squeers. — And  what  sir,  what  reason  have  you  to  suppose 
that  any  boy  would  want  to  run  away  from  this 
establishment?  eh,  sir?  (thrashes  him )  There, 
now  if  any  other  boy  thinks  Smike  has  run  away, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  talk  with  him.  ( silence ) 
Well,  Nickleby,  you  think  he  has  run  away,  I  sup¬ 
pose? 

Nich. — I  think  it  extremely  likely. 

Squeers. — Oh,  you  do,  do  you  ?  Maybe  you  know  where 
he  is? 

Nick. — I  know  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Squeers. — He  didn’t  tell  you  he  was  going  I  suppose,  did 
he? 

Nich. — Perhaps  he  did,  perhaps  he  didn’t. 

Squeers. — And  perhaps  you’d  be  devilishly  pleased  if  he 
has? 

Nich, — I  should  indeed.  You  interpret  my  feelings  with 
great  accuracy. 

(Enter  Fanny  Squeers.) 
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Fanny. — Why,  father.  What’s  all  this  here  to-do?  And 
what  are  you  wasting  words  on  the  like  of  him  for? 
Squeers. — The  fact  is,  my  girl,  Smike  is  not  to  be  found. 
Fanny. — I  should  have  guessed  as  much.  And  where’s 
the  wonder  when  you  employ  a  proud  stomached 
jackanape  that  sets  the  young  dogs  rebelling. 
What  else  can  you  look  for  ? 

Squeers. — Never  mind.  Just  wait,  and  if  I  catch  him, 
I’ll  only  stop  short  of  flaying  him  alive.  I  give 
you  notice  boys. 

Fanny. —  ( derisively )  If  you  catch  him.  You  can’t  help 
it,  if  you  go  the  right  way  about  it. 

( There  is  a  great  commotion  outside,  above  which 
Mrs.  Squeers’  voice  is  heard  exultant,  shouting  orders. 
Within  the  hush  falls  deeper  than  ever,  and  all  alike  look 
toward  the  door.  Mrs.  Squeers  enters,  dragging  Smike 
by  coat  collar.) 

Mrs.  Squeers. — Here  he  is.  Here’s  the  precious  young 
vagabond,  as  I  caught  sneaking  down  the  main 
road,  while,  I  suppose,  everyone  was  hunting  high 
and  low  for  him.  You  tried  to  bolt  when  you  ran 
into  me  did  you?  Didn’t  expect  so  friendly  a 
meeting  with  your  mistress,  did  you?  I’ll  teach 
you  gratitude,  I  will.  ( thumps  him  afresh  at  every 
sentence) 

Squeers. — Let  go  of  him,  my  dear.  This  is  a  matter  for 
me.  I’ve  promised  the  boys  something  as  will 
make  their  eyes  bulge  with  pleasure.  Now  then, 
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each  boy  to  his  place;  Nickleby  to  your  desk  sir. 
{to  S mike)  Have  you  anything  to  say  ?  Nothing 
I  suppose?  Stand  a  little  out  of  the  way,  Mrs. 
Squeers,  my  dear,  I’ve  hardly  got  room  enough. 

Smike. — Spare  me  sir. 

Squeers. — Oh!  that’s  all,  is  it?  Yes,  I’ll  flog  you  within 
an  inch  of  your  life  and  spare  you  that. 

Mrs.  Squeers. — Ha,  Ha,  Ha !  that’s  a  good  un. 

Smike. — I  was  driven  to  do  it. 

Squeers. — Driven  to  do  it,  were  you?  Oh!  it  wasn’t 
your  fault;  it  was  mine  I  suppose,  eh? 

Mrs.  Squeers. — A  nasty,  ungrateful,  pig-headed,  brutish, 
obstinate,  sneaking  dog !  What  does  he  mean  by 
that  ? 

Squeers. — Stand  aside,  my  dear,  we’ll  try  and  find  out. 
( starts  beating  Smike ) 

Nich. — Stop ! 

Squeers. — Who  cried  stop? 

Nich.—- 1 !  This  must  not  go  on. 

Squeers. — Must  not  go  on? 

Nich. — No!  I  say  must  not,  shall  not.  I  will  prevent  it. 

Squeers. — Sit  down,  beggar!  {seises  Smike  again) 

Nich. — Wretch,  touch  him  at  your  peril !  I  will  not  stand 
by  and  see  it  done.  My  blood  is  up,  and  I  have 
the  strength  of  ten  such  men  as  you.  Look  to 
yourself  for,  by  heaven,  I  will  not  spare  you,  if 
you  drive  me  on. 

Squeers. — Stand  back. 

Nich. — I  have  a  long  series  of  insults  to  avenge  and  my 
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indignation  is  aggravated  by  the  dastardly  cruel¬ 
ties  practised  on  helpless  infancy  in  this  foul  den. 
Have  a  care;  for  if  you  do  raise  the  devil  within 
me,  the  consequences  shall  fall  heavily  upon  your 
own  head. 

{Fight  between  two  men,  Mrs.  S queers  and  Fanny 
joining  in.  Nicholas  knocks  Squeers  down,  turns  him 
over  with  his  foot,  looks  round  for  Smike  and  makes  for 
door.) 

Nich. — Come,  boys,  off  to  your  room.  You’ve  had  enough 
lesson  for  one  day.  Let  us  get  out  of  this  place 
without  delay,  or  they  might  press  us  to  remain. 
( looks  at  Squeers  on  ground)  Good  leave  to  you, 
cowardly  brute,  {laughs  with  scorn  and  excitement. 
Exit.) 

{Quick  Curtain.) 


Act  II. — (Scene  1). 

The  Mantalinis  are  breakfasting  in  a  room  of  the 
Mantalini  dressmaking  and  millinery  establishment.  The 
room  is  to  serve  as  a  living  room  and  a  work-room  for 
Madame’s  young  ladies.  In  the  centre  foreground  is  a 
large  table  at  which  sit  the  Mant.  and  Madame,  consum¬ 
ing  eggs,  etc.,  and  coffee.  Later,  when  the  young  ladies 
enter,  this  table  is  cleared  for  work.  A  smaller  table  oc¬ 
cupies  the  background.  Against  one  zvall  is  a  divan, 
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against  the  opposite  is  a  bureau  or  escritoire.  Half  a 
dozen  chairs,  a  cloak-stand,  and  a  few  pictures  complete 
furnishings,  which  should  convey  an  idea  of  comfort  and 
even  luxury;  dresses  and  bonnets  are  littered  about,  how¬ 
ever,  with  an  untidy  air.  Tzvo  doors,  one  at  rear,  and 
one  at  side,  near  bureau. 

Mant. — If  you  will  be  so  odiously,  demnibly,  outrigiously 
jealous,  my  soul,  you  will  be  very  miserable,  horrid 
miserable — Demnition  miserable. 

Madame. — I  am  miserable. 

Mant. — Then  you  are  an  ungrateful,  unthankful,  demned 
unworthy  little  fairy. 

Madame. — I  am  not. 

Mant. — Do  not  put  itself  out  of  humour.  It  is  a  pretty, 
bewitching  little  demned  countenance,  and  it 
should  not  be  out  of  humour,  for  it  spoils  its  love¬ 
liness,  and  makes  it  cross  and  gloomy  like  a 
frightful,  naughty  demned  hobgoblin. 

Madame. — I’m  not  always  to  be  brought  round  in  that 
way. 

Mant. — It  shall  be  brought  round  in  any  way  it  likes  best; 
and  not  brought  round  at  all,  if  it  likes  better. 

Madame. — It’s  very  easy  to  talk. 

Mant. — Not  so  easy,  when  one  is  eating  demnition  egg, 
for  the  yolk  runs  down  the  waistcoat ;  and  yolk  of 
egg  doesn’t  match  any  waistcoat,  except  a  yellow 
waistcoat,  demnit ! 
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Madame. — You  were  flirting  with  her  during  the  whole 
night. 

Mant. — No,  no,  my  life! 

Madame. — Yes  you  were.  I  had  my  eye  upon  you  all 
the  time. 

Mant. — Bless  the  little  winking  twinkling  eye ;  was  it  on 
me  all  the  time  ?  Oh,  demnit ! 

Madame. — And  I  say  more,  that  you  ought  not  to  waltz 
with  anybody  but  your  own  wife;  and  I  will  not 
bear  it,  Mantalini,  I  will  take  poison  first. 

Mant. — She  will  not  take  poison,  and  have  horrid  pains, 
will  she?  She  will  not  take  poison  because  she 
had  a  demned  fine  husband,  who  might  have  mar¬ 
ried  two  countesses  and  a  dowager — 

Madame.- — Two  countesses!  You  told  me  one  before. 

Mant. — Two!  Two  demned  fine  women,  real  countesses 
and  splendid  fortunes,  demnit ! 

Madame. — And  why  didn’t  you? 

Mant. — Why  didn’t  I !  Had  I  not  seen,  at  a  morning 
concert,  the  demdest  little  fascinator  in  all  the 
world  ?  And  while  that  little  fascinator  is  my 
wife,  may  not  all  the  countesses  and  dowagers  in 
England  be — 

Madame. — There,  there,  my  darling,  you  are  forgiven! 

Mant. — And  what  about  the  cash,  my  existence’s  jewel? 
How  much  have  we  in  hand? 

Madame. — Very  little,  indeed. 

Mant. — We  must  have  more,  we  must  have  some  discount 
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out  of  old  Nickleby  to  carry  on  the  war  with, 
demnit. 

Madame. — You  can’t  want  any  more,  just  now. 

Mant. - My  life  and  soul,  there  is  a  horse  for  sale  at 

Scrubb’s,  that  it  would  be  a  sin  and  a  crime  to 
lose,  going,  my  sense’s  joy,  for  nothing. 

Madame. — For  nothing.  I  am  glad  of  that ! 

Mant. — For  actually  nothing.  A  hundred  guineas  down 
will  buy  him ;  mane  and  crest  and  legs  and  tail, 
all  of  the  demedest  beauty.  I  will  ride  him  in  the 
park  before  the  very  chariots  of  the  rejected  coun¬ 
tesses. 

( A  timid  knock  at  the  door.  Madame  opens  it,  ad¬ 
mitting  Kate  Nickleby.) 

Madame. — Dear  me  child,  how  came  you  here? 

Mant. — Child!  How  came — eh! — Oh,  demnit! — How 
d’ye  do? 

Kate. — I  have  been  waiting  some  time,  ma’m.  The  ser¬ 
vant  must  have  forgotten  to  let  you  know  I  was 
here,  I  think. 

Madame. —  (to  Mant.)  You  really  must  see  to  that  man. 
He  forgets  everything. 

Mant. — I  will  twist  his  demned  nose  off  his  countenance 
for  leaving  such  a  very  pretty  creature  all  alone 
by  herself. 

Madame. — Mantalini !  you  forget  yourself  ! 

Mant. —  (leering  at  Kate)  I  don’t  forget  you,  my  soul, 
and  never  shall  and  never  can. 
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Madame. —  ( graciously )  You  really  have  come  a  little 
early,  Miss  Nickleby,  but  the  other  young  ladies 
will  be  here  presently ;  and  you  will  then  receive 
your  instructions  from  Miss  Knagg.  Meanwhile, 
if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  help  carry  these  few 
things  ( indicates  dishes)  into  the  next  room,  we 
shall  be  cleared  for  work,  (to  Mantalini,  firmly ) 
Now,  Alfred,  off  to  your  boudoir ;  no  loitering  here 
while  my  young  ladies  are  about. 

(Madame  makes  Mantalini  precede  her  to  the  door, 
and  goes  out,  calling  for  Miss  Knagg.  Kate  begins  clear¬ 
ing  up;  but  has  made  little  progress  when  the  other  door 
opens  cautiously  and  admits  first  the  whiskers,  then  the 
head  of  Mantalini,  zvho,  seeing  the  field  clear  of  all  but 
Kate,  enters  swiftly  and  noiselessly,  advances,  bowing 
profusely  and  ogling  Kate,  who  shrinks  from  him,  in 
surprise,  dishes  in  hand.) 

Mant. — Do  not  be  frightened,  my  demnition,  captivating, 
little  beauty.  I  merely  beg  the  honour  of  reliev¬ 
ing  such  bewitching  hands  of  demned  unpleasant 
dirty  dishes. 

Kate. — I  will  not  need  to  trouble  you,  thanks. 

Mant. — Trouble  me,  did  you  say?  Scourge  me?  Throt¬ 
tle  me?  Butcher  me?  It  would  all  be  the  same 
joy,  if  performed  at  the  hand  of  so  demned  sweet 
an  enchantress.  (Kate  takes  refuge  behind  the 
table,  and  tries  to  pass  him;  but  he  throws  himself 
in  her  way.) 
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Kate. — Leave  me  alone,  please  sir,  or  I  shall  be  compelled 
to  call  out  for  Madame  Mantalini. 

Mant. — You  would  make  her  cry  her  two  twinkling  little 
eyes  out,  with  jealousy,  you  demned  dainty  rogue. 
No,  I  emplore  you.  I  will  place  my  head  on  the 
floor  for  you  to  trample  on  rather  than  that.  (A 
chorus  of  female  voices  is  heard  outside.  He  cocks 
his  ear  for  an  instant,  then  bounds  to  one  of  the 
doors,  just  as  the  dressmakers  enter  by  another .) 

Mant. — ( blowing  kisses)  Demned  annoying.  We  must 
take  care  to  avoid  interruptions,  next  time!  Eh, 
my  demure,  delicious  enchantress !  Au  revoir ! 
( vanishes ) 

(Young  ladies  flock  in,  and  convert  the  breakfast-table 

into  a  work  table.) 

Madame. — Oh  Miss  Knagg,  this  is  Miss  Nickleby,  the 
young  person  I  spoke  to  you  about. 

Miss  K. —  (smiles  reverentially  at  Madame,  then  condes¬ 
cendingly  at  Kate)  I  am  sure,  Madame,  that  any¬ 
one  chosen  personally  by  you  couldn’t  fail  to  be 
a  credit  to  this  establishment. 

Madame. — You  will  see  to  it  that  Miss  Nickleby  under¬ 
stands  her  hours  and  so  forth,  Miss  Knagg.  And 
as  she  has  no  previous  experience,  you  must  be 
indulgent  with  her,  while  she  is  learning.  You 
must  just  be  a  mother  to  her. 

Knagg. — Indeed,  yes,  Madame, — Ahem  ! — a  sister  to  her. 
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Miss  Nickleby,  you  will  be  able  to  change  these 
eyelets,  I  imagine. 

Madame. — And  now  I’ll  leave  you.  You  will  not  forget 
my  instructions,  Miss  Knagg? 

(Exit  Madame  Mantalini.) 

Knagg. — Impossible,  Madame,  (to  Kate )  Charming 
creature,  isn’t  she? 

Kate. — I  have  seen  very  little  of  her.  I  hardly  know  yet. 

Knagg. — Have  you  seen  Mr.  Mantalini? 

Kate. — Yes,  I  have  seen  him  twice. 

Knagg. — Isn’t  he  a  charming  creature? 

Kate. — Indeed,  he  does  not  strike  me  as  being  so,  by  any 
means. 

Knagg. — No,  my  dear!  Why  good  gracious,  mercy, 
where’s  your  taste  ?  Such  a  fine,  tall,  full- 
whiskered,  dashing,  gentlemanly  man,  with  such 
teeth  and  hair,  and — hem — well,  now,  you  do 
astonish  me. 

Kate. — I  dare  say  I  am  very  foolish ;  but,  as  my  opinion 
is  of  very  little  importance  to  him,  or  anyone  else, 
I  do  not  regret  having  formed  it,  and  shall  be  slow 
to  change  it,  I  think. 

1st  Girl. — He  is  a  very  fine  man,  don’t  you  think? 

Kate. — Indeed,  he  may  be  for  anything  I  could  say  to  the 
contrary. 

2nd  Girl. — And  drives  very  beautiful  horses,  doesn’t  he? 

Kate. — I  dare  say  he  may,  but  I  have  never  seen  them. 

Knagg. — Never  saw  them!  Oh,  well!  There  it  is  at 
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once,  you  know.  How  can  you  possibly  pronounce 
an  opinion  about  a  gentleman — hem — if  you  don’t 
see  him  as  he  turns  out  altogether? 

1st  Girl. — Do  take  off  your  shawl,  Miss  Nickleby.  You’ll 
be  over  warm  soon.  Let  me  help  you.  ( helps  her 
off  with  it)  Don’t  you  find  black  very  uncomfor¬ 
table  ? 

Kate. — It  is,  indeed,  but  ( faltering )  you  see  I  have  to 
wear  it. 

1st  Girl.— I  am  very  sorry  to  have  wounded  you.  You 
are  in  mourning  for  some  near  relation,  then  ? 

Kate. — For  my  father. 

Knagg. —  (in  a  very  loud  undertone )  For  what  relation, 
Miss  Simmonds? 

1st  Girl. —  ( softly )  Her  father. 

Knagg. —  (without  a  trace  of  feeling)  Her  father.  A 
very  long  illness,  Miss  Simmonds? 

1st  Girl. — Hush !  I  don’t  know. 

(Enter  Madame  Mantalini.) 

Madame. — Miss  Knagg,  will  you  come  and  assist  me  in 
the  front  room?  The  Countess  of  M.  is  here  to 
try  on  her  cloak.  You  might  bring  it  with  you. 
(exit) 

(Miss  Knagg  goes  out  with  the  cloak,  looking  impor¬ 
tant.  No  sooner  is  door  closed  than  Mantalini  thrusts  his 

head  in  the  other  one.) 

M ant. —Is  my  life  and  soul  there? 
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( Receiving  no  answer ,  he  enters,  signalling  silence  with 
his  finger  to  his  lips.  The  young  ladies  begin  to  look 
self  conscious,  and  to  adjust  their  hair  and  dresses.  Mant. 
crosses  the  room,  picks  up  nezvspaper  from  the  divan. 
Starts  to  retire,  but  in  passing  one  girl,  who  sits  with  her 
back  to  him,  kisses  her  lightly  on  the  neck.) 

Girl. —  {with  a  little  scream,  but  not  really  angry)  How 
dare  you,  sir? 

(Mant.  starts  to  fly,  but  perceiving  no  pursuit,  advances 
once  more  to  the  table.) 

Mant. — You  are  all  so  demnition  lovely! 

( Picks  up  bright  coloured  silk  garment  and  tries  it  on 
before  the  mirror,  striking  several  poses.  Hearing  hand 
on  doorknob,  he  retreats  hurriedly.  Re-enter  Knagg, 
closely  followed  by  Madame  Mant.  Knagg  resumes  her 
chair,  her  back  to  Madame,  in  temper.) 

Madame. — I  do  not  so  much  mind  your  putting  one  of 
my  best  clients  out  of  humour  by  your  awkward¬ 
ness  and  frowsy  looks,  Miss  Knagg,  but  I  must 
have  implicit  obedience.  Miss  Nickleby,  will  you 
come  and  assist  me  with  the  countess,  please? 
Kate. —  ( rising )  I,  Madame?  ( exit  both ) 

1st  Girl. — (to  Miss  Knagg)  Why,  what’s  the  matter? 
Knagg. —  (vehemently  and  indignantly)  Isn’t  it  enough 
that  she  should  be  called  for  and  I  sent  back  here 
and  told  that  I  am  awkward  and  frowsy?  For 
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fifteen  years  I  have  been  the  credit  and  ornament 
of  this  room.  ( growing  hysterical )  Thank  heaven, 
I  have  never,  in  all  that  time,  been  exposed  to  the 
arts,  the  vile  arts  of  a  creature  who  disgraces  us 
with  all  her  proceedings,  and  makes  proper  people 
blush  for  themselves.  Shameless  woman!  ( bursts 
into  tears ) 

( The  young  ladies  rally  round  her  with  handkerchiefs , 

smelling  salts,  fan,  etc.,  and  ultimately  soothe  her.) 

Kate. —  (re-entering)  What  a  queer  person,  the  countess! 

Knagg. — Oh,  do  you  think  so,  indeed  ?  I’m  sure  we  are 
all  obliged  to  you  for  your  opinion. 

Kate.-— (surprised)  Why,  what’s  the  matter? 

Knagg. — Matter?  Matter?  Fie  upon  you,  you  nasty  crea¬ 
ture. 

Kate. — Gracious.  Have  /  offended  you? 

Knagg. — You  offended  me?  You,  a  chit,  a  child,  an  up¬ 
start  nobody?  Oh,  indeed,  Ha!  Ha!  Here  she 
is  !  Here  she  is ! — everybody  is  talking  about  her — 
the  belle,  ladies — the  beauty — the — oh,  you  bold¬ 
faced  thing.  Have  I  lived  to  this  day  to  be  called 
a  fright? 

Girls. — Oh,  no,  no,  no,  pray  don’t  say  so,  don’t,  now. 

Knagg. — Have  I  deserved  to  be  called  an  elderly  person? 

Girls. — Don’t  think  of  such  things,  dear. 

Knagg. — I  hate  her.  I  detest  and  hate  her.  Never  let 
her  speak  to  me  again ;  never  let  anybody  who  is 
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a  friend  of  mine  speak  to  her,  a  slut,  a  hussy,  an 
impudent  artful  hussy. 

(Enter  Madame  Mantalini.) 

Madame. —  (distracted,  carrying  a  zarit  of  execution  in 
her  hand )  Oh,  what  shall  I  do?  It’s  all  over, 
my  dears. 

Knagg. — Gracious,  ma’m,  whatever  ails  you? 

Madame. — We  are  ruined.  Ruined  by  the  reckless  ex¬ 
travagance  of  my  husband.  Send  for  him,  Miss 
Knagg.  ( calling )  Mantalini! 

Mantalini. —  (appearing  head  first )  Did  my  popolorum 
tibi  call? 

Madame. —  ( sternly )  Alfred,  come  here. 

Mantalini. — Why  will  it  vex  itself,  and  twist  its  little  face 
into  bewitching  nut-crackers? 

Madame. — Oh,  I  can’t  bear  you. 

Mantalini. — Not  bear  me?  Fibs,  fibs!  It  couldn’t  be. 
There’s  not  a  woman  alive  that  could  tell  me 
such  a  thing  to  my  face,  to  my  own  face. 

Madame. — Such  destructive  extravagance! 

Mantalini. — All  in  its  joy  at  having  gained  such  a  lovely 
creature,  such  a  little  Venus,  such  a  demned  en¬ 
chanting,  bewitching,  engrossing,  captivating  little 
Venus. 

Madame. — See  what  a  situation  you  have  placed  me  in! 

Mant. — Why,  my  heart’s  blossom,  was  the  naughty  little 
countess  angry  to-day? 

Madame. — Mantalini,  will  you  not  understand?  We  are 
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bankrupt.  The  bailiff  is  outside.  The  writ  of 
execution  is  here  ( waves  paper)  thanks  to  you. 
Now,  what  are  we  to  do  ? 

Mant. —  ( taken  aback,  but  coolly  enough  scratching  his 
head)  What’s  the  demned  total? 

Madame. — Fifteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pounds, 
four  and  ninepence.  ha’penny. 

Mant. — The  ha’penny  be  demned.  How  much  have  we? 

Madame. — Scarcely  a  shilling.  Only  a  few  notes  in  yonder 
drawer,  the  only  ones  I  was  able  to  hide  from  you, 
you  reckless  spendthrift! 

Mant. — Gently,  my  cup  of  happiness’s  sweetener.  Will 
you  listen  to  me  for  two  moments  ? 

Madame. — Oh,  don’t  speak  to  me.  You  have  ruined  me, 
and  that’s  enough. 

Mant. —  ( recoiling )  How  could  you  torture  me  so  cruel¬ 
ly?  ( raising  his  eyes  with  a  sudden  inspiration) 
I  shall  dash  my  brains  out.  I  shall  poison  myself 
and  end  this  whole  demned  horrid  nightmare. 
( rushes  out) 

Madame. — Make  haste.  For  heaven’s  sake.  He  will 
destroy  himself.  I  have  spoken  unkindly  to  him 
and  he  cannot  bear  it  from  me.  Alfred  my  dar¬ 
ling!  Alfred! 

( The  girls  rush  out  and  return  half  carrying,  half 

dragging  Alant.  and  lift  him  on  to  the  divan.  His  hair 

and  clothes  are  dishevelled,  and  his  eyes  staring  wildly. 
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In  his  hand  he  clutches  an  empty  bottle.  Madame 

kneels  distractedly,  with  hands  clasped  at  his  feet.) 

Madame. — Speak,  Alfred,  speak. 

1st  Girl. —  ( wresting  bottle  from  him )  Prussic  acid!  Oh 
I  knew  he  would  do  it  if  he  was  drove  to  it. 

2nd  Girl. — ( wailing )  He’s  poisoned  himself.  Send  for 
a  doctor. 

3rd  Girl. — He  hasn’t.  He’s  pretending. 

2nd  Girl. — He’s  dying.  Look  at  his  eyes. 

3rd  Girl. — He  isn’t.  There’s  nothing  the  matter  with 
him. 

( They  pour  zvater  down  his  throat,  chafe  his  hands, 

slap  him  on  the  back,  etc.) 

1st  Girl. — See,  he’s  coming  round. 

Mant. — ( getting  half  up  with  great  effort  and  gasping) 
Have  I  brought  ruin  upon  the  best  and  purest 
creature  that  ever  blessed  a  demnition  vagabond? 

Madame. — Oh,  forgive  me,  my  angel.  I  didn’t  mean  it. 
It  was  nobody’s  fault. 

Mant. —  ( showing  more  signs  of  life)  That  demned 
apothecary’s  not  mixed  the  demned  stuff  strong 
enough. 

Madame. —  (in  rapture )  He’ll  live.  He’s  recovering. 
Leave  him.  Let  me  be  alone  with  him.  Out,  all 
of  you,  this  moment,  (they  retire) 

Madame. — Alfred,  what  can  I  do  to  relieve  your  dread¬ 
ful  suffering? 
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Mant. — Some  demnition  brandy,  demned  quickly. 
Madame. —  ( seizing  tumbler  and  hurrying  out)  Yes,  at 
once,  beloved. 

(As  soon  as  the  door  is  closed  behind  her,  Mant.  sits 
bolt  upright )  then  makes  for  the  bureau  drawer,  stuffs 
the  notes  into  his  pocket  and  regains  the  sofa  just  before 
Madame  returns  with  the  liquor.) 

Madame. — Here,  drink  this,  (he  raises  himself  painfully ) 
There,  now,  are  you  better? 

Mant. —  (sits  upright  and  shivers)  Where’s  that  dem¬ 
nition  bailiff? 

Madame. — I  had  forgotten  him,  he  must  have  gone. 
Mant. —  (jumping  up)  What,  escape  me,  the  heartless 
brute !  I  will  wring  his  demned  neck. 

(Madame  follows  him  in  amazement  with  her  eyes  as 
he  gains  the  door.) 

Kate. — (looking  in  the  other  door)  Is  there  anything  I 
can  do  for  you,  ma’m  ? 

Madame. — Ah,  Miss  Nickleby.  I’m  afraid  I  must  send 
away  all  my  young  ladies.  There’s  no  help  for 
it.  We  shan’t  be  able  to  keep  this  place  any 
longer.  Good  bye,  my  dear.  God  bless  you !  And 
when  some  day  you  have  a  husband,  don’t  give 
yourself  the  exquisite  torture  of  spoiling  him  as  I 
have  spoiled  my — 
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Mant. —  ( poking  his  head  in  door  for  last  time)  Your 
demnition  handsome  devoted  slave  of  a  Mantalini ! 

( Curtain  Quickly.) 


Act  II. — (Scene  2). 

( The  remainder  of  the  act  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  is  played  before  the  curtain ,  and  depicts  Nich¬ 
olas  and  Smike  joined  presently  by  Vincent  Crummies 
outside  the  Portsmouth  Theatre.  The  second  part  is  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  drawing  of  the  curtain,  representing  the 
Crummies  troupe  rehearsing  within  the  Theatre.  The 
third  part  is  another  rehearsal,  one  week  later;  the  scene 
is  unchanged  but  the  curtain  is  drawn  briefly  to  denote 
the  lapse  of  time  between  the  second  and  third  parts.) 

Nicholas. — ( entering  before  curtain  with  Shnike)  Will 
you  let  me  take  the  bundle  now,  Smike? 

Smike. —  ( visibly  worn  out )  No.  No.  Let  us  walk  on. 
Nich. — You  are  footsore  and  weary,  my  friend.  We  had 
better  rest  here  a  moment  on  yonder  steps.  ( they 
sit  down  near  a  large  poster  which  announces  that 
Vincent  Crummies  and  Company  are  occupying  the 
Theatre  zvithin) 

Smike. — Be  it  as  you  say,  then.  And  is  this  Portsmouth  ? 
Nich. — Ay. 

Smike. — How  far  have  we  come  to-day? 

Nich. — A  good  twelve  miles,  I  should  say. 
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Smike. — ( trembling )  And  do  you  think  he  will  ever 
overtake  us,  now? 

Nich. —  ( laughing )  Squeers?  We  are  out  of  that  vil¬ 
lain’s  reach  for  good  now,  thank  heaven. 

Smike. — And  what’s  to  be  got  to  do  at  Portsmouth,  now 
that  we  are  here? 

Nich. — Why,  there  are  many  vessels  leaving  the  port.  I 
had  thought  we  might  try  for  a  berth  in  some  ship 
or  other. 

( Enter  Vincent  Crummies.  He  pauses  near  the  two 

wayfarers,  and  looks  studiously  at  the  play  bill  poster 

alongside  them.) 

Crummies. — Excuse  my  saying  so,  sir,  but  what  a  capital 
countenance  your  friend  has  got! 

Nich. —  ( somewhat  haughtily )  Indeed,  sir.  Do  you 
think  so  ? 

Crummies. — Think  so !  Why,  as  he  is  now,  without 
hardly  a  touch  of  paint  upon  his  face  he’d  make 
such  an  actor  for  the  starved  business  as  was  never 
seen  in  this  country. 

Nich. —  ( smiling )  Oh,  I  see  you  are  viewing  him  with 
a  dramatist’s  eye.  Perhaps  you  are  associated 
with  the  theatrical  profession. 

Crummies. — The  theatrical  profession !  I  am  the  theatric¬ 
al  profession.  My  wife  is  in  the  theatrical  pro¬ 
fession.  I  had  a  dog  that  lived  and  died  in  it  from 
a  puppy,  and  my  chaise  pony  goes  on  in  Timour 
the  Tartar.  You  cannot  have  been  in  Portsmouth, 
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sir,  or  I  should  not  need  to  inform  you  that  my 
name  is  Vincent  Crummies.  ( points  to  poster ) 

Nich. — Oh,  so  yours  is  the  illustrious  Company  I  see  ad¬ 
vertised  in  this  poster. 

Crummies. — No  less.  And  if  you  happen  to  be  seeking 
employment,  as,  pardon  me,  I  judge  from  over¬ 
hearing  some  remarks  of  yours,  you  may  be,  I’ll 
bring  you  out,  and  your  friend  too.  Say  the  word. 
I  want  a  novelty. 

Nich. — And  what  should  we  get  for  it?  Could  we  live 
by  it? 

Crummies. — Like  a  prince.  With  your  own  salary,  and 
your  friend’s  you’d  make — ah,  perhaps  a  pound 
a  week. 

Nich. — But  I’ve  never  as  much  as  worn  a  costume  before. 

Crum. — Never  mind.  There’s  genteel  comedy  in  your 
walk  and  manner,  juvenile  tragedy  in  your  eye, 
and  touch  and  go  farce  in  your  laugh.  You’ll  do 
as  well  as  though  you  had  thought  of  nothing  else 
but  the  lamps  from  your  birth  downwards.  Be¬ 
sides,  you  can  be  useful  in  a  hundred  ways.  You 
talk  like  a  gentleman  of  education.  Just  think 
what  capital  bills  you’ll  be  able  to  write  for  the 
shop  windows. 

Nich. — Well  I  think  I  could  manage  that  department.  It 
sounds  an  odd  line.  What  do  you  think,  Smike. 
Shall  we  give  it  a  trial? 

Smike. — You  will  know  best,  friend.  Heaven  knows  I 
will  try  my  hardest. 
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Crum. — That’s  right,  gentlemen.  Come  right  in.  There’s 
a  rehearsal  just  commencing  in  the  theatre  at  this 
moment.  You  shall  meet  the  company  and  begin 
at  once. 


Act  II. — (Scene;  3). 

Curtain  rises  revealing  the  Crummies  Company  in  re¬ 
hearsal.  Nicholas,  Smike  and  Crummies  enter,  and  stand 
on  one  side  while  the  Phenomenon  and  Polair  perform 
a  few  antics  described  in  Chap.  23  of  the  novel.  While 
the  Phenomenon  is  so  engaged,  Mrs.  Crummies  ap¬ 
proaches  her  husband. 

Crum. — Let  me  introduce  er — er — 

Nich. — Oh,  Johnston  and  er — Mr.  Digby  ( indicating 
Smike) 

Crum. — Mrs.  Vincent  Crummies.  These  are  two  young 
gentlemen  whom  I  have  just  engaged,  my  dear. 
Mrs.  C. — Admirable !  An  acquisition  indeed. 

Crum. —  (as  dance  ends)  Very  well  indeed.  Bravo! 
Crum. —  ( bringing  forzvard  the  Phenom.)  This,  sir,  is 
the  Infant  Phenomenon,  Miss  Ninetta  Crummies. 
Nich. — Your  daughter? 

Crum. — My  daughter — my  daughter !  The  idol  of  every 
place  we  go-  into,  sir.  We  have  complimentary 
letters  about  this  girl  from  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  almost  every  town  in  England. 
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Nich. — I  am  not  surprised  at  that,  she  must  be  quite  a 
natural  genius. 

Crum. — Quite  a — !  I’ll  tell  you  what,  sir,  the  talent  of 
this  child  is  not  to  be  imagined.  She  must  be 
seen,  sir — seen — to  be  ever  so  faintly  appreciated. 
There ;  go  to  your  mother,  my  dear. 

Nich. — May  I  ask  how  old  she  is  ? 

Crum. — You  may,  sir.  She  is  ten  years  old,  sir. 

Nich. — Not  more? 

Crum. — Not  a  day. 

Nich. — Dear  me,  it’s  extraordinary. 

Folair. —  ( coming  up  to  Nich  and  Crummies )  Talent 
there,  sir. 

Nich. — Yes. 

Fol. — Ah !  She  oughtn’t  to  be  in  the  provinces,  she 
oughtn’t. 

Crum. — What  do  you  mean  ? 

Fol. — I  mean  to  say  that  she  is  too  good  for  country 
boards,  and  that  she  ought  to  be  in  one  of  the 
large  houses  in  London,  or  nowhere ;  and  I  tell 
you  more,  without  mincing  the  matter,  that  if  it 
wasn’t  for  envy  and  jealousy  in  some  quarters, 
that  you  know  of,  she  would  be.  Perhaps  you’ll 
introduce  me  here,  Mr.  Crummies? 

Crum. — Mr.  Folair.  Mr.  Johnston. 

Fol. — Happy  to  know  you,  sir.  A  recruit,  sir,  I  under¬ 
stand. 

Nich. — An  unworthy  one. 
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Fol. — (as  Crummies  leaves  them  to  speak  to  his  wife ) 
Did  you  ever  see  such  a  set  out  as  that? 

Nich. — As  what? 

( Folair  indicates  the  Infant  Phenomenon.) 

Nich. — You  don’t  mean  the  Infant  Phenomenon? 

Fol. — Infant  humbug,  sir.  There  isn’t  a  female  child  of 
common  sharpness  in  a  charity  school  that  couldn’t 
do  better  than  that.  She  may  thank  her  stars  that 
she  was  born  a  Manager’s  daughter. 

Nich. — You  seem  to  take  it  to  heart. 

Fol. — Yes,  by  Jove,  and  well  I  may.  Isn’t  it  enough  to 
make  a  man  crusty  to  see  that  little  sprawler  put 
up  in  the  best  business  every  night,  and  actually 
keeping  money  out  of  the  house  by  being  forced 
down  the  people’s  throats,  while  other  people  are 
passed  over  ?  Isn’t  it  extraordinary  to  see  a  man’s 
confounded  family  conceit  blinding  him,  even  to 
his  own  interests?  Why  I  know  of  fifteen  and  six¬ 
pence  that  came  to  Southampton  one  night  last 
month  to  see  me  dance  the  Highland  Fling,  and 
what’s  the  consequence?  I’ve  never  been  put  up 
in  it  since — never  once — while  the  “Infant  Phe¬ 
nomenon”  has  been  grinning  through  artificial 
flowers  at  five  people  and  a  baby  in  the  pit,  and 
two  boys  in  the  gallery  every  night. 

Nich. — If  I  may  judge  from  what  I  have  seen  of  you,  you 
must  be  a  valuable  member  of  the  Company. 

Fol. — Oh,  I  can  come  it  pretty  well, — nobody  better,  per- 
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haps  in  my  line — but  having  such  business  as  one 
gets  here  is  like  putting  lead  on  one’s  feet,  instead 
of  chalk,  and  dancing  in  fetters,  without  the  credit 
of  it.  Holloa,  old  fellow ! 

( Lenville  comes  up  to  them.) 

Len. — Well,  Tommy,  what’s  the  news? 

Fol. — A  new  appearance,  that’s  all. 

Len. — Do  the  honours,  Tommy,  do  the  honours. 

Fol. — This  is  Mr.  Lenville,  who  does  our  tragedy,  Mr. 
Johnston. 

Len. — Except  when  old  Bricks  and  Mortar  takes  it  into 
his  head  to  do  it  himself,  you  should  add,  Tommy. 
You  know  who  Bricks  and  Mortar  is,  I  suppose, 
sir? 

Nich. — I  do  not,  indeed. 

Len. — We  call  Crummies  that  because  his  style  of  acting 
is  rather  in  the  heavy  and  ponderous  way.  I 
musn’t  be  cracking  jokes,  though,  for  I’ve  part  of 
twelve  lengths  here,  which  I  must  be  up  in  to¬ 
morrow  night;  and  I  haven’t  had  time  to  look  at 
it  yet.  I’m  a  confounded  quick  study,  that’s  one 
comfort. 

Miss  Nnevellicci. —  ( sidling  up  to  Nicholas )  I  beg  your 
pardon ;  but  did  you  ever  play  in  Canterbury  ? 

Nich. — No,  I  never  did. 

Miss  S. — I  recollect  meeting  a  gentleman  in  Canterbury, 
only  for  a  few  moments,  for  I  was  leaving  the 
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Company  as  he  joined  it,  so  like  you  that  I  almost 
felt  certain  it  was  the  same. 

Nich. — I  see  you  now  for  the  first  time.  I  am  sure  I 
never  saw  you  before ;  I  couldn’t  have  forgotten 
it. 

Miss  S. — Oh,  I’m  sure  it’s  very  flattering  of  you  to  say 
so.  Now  I  look  at  you  again,  I  see  the  gentleman 
at  Canterbury  hadn’t  the  same  eyes  as  you — you’ll 
think  me  very  foolish  for  taking  notice  of  such 
things,  won’t  you? 

Nich. — Not  at  all.  How  can  I  feel  otherwise  than  flat¬ 
tered  by  your  notice  in  any  way. 

Miss  S. — Oh,  you  men  are  such  vain  creatures!  ( she 
skips  back  to  Miss  Ledbrook ) 

Crummies. —  ( loudly )  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  on  Mon 
day  morning  we  shall  read  a  new  piece,  the  name 
is  not  known  yet,  but  everybody  will  have  a  good 
part.  Mr.  Johnston  will  take  care  of  that. 

Nich. — Hallo ! — I — 

Crum. — On  Monday  morning !  That’ll  do,  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen. 

Nich. — Upon  my  word,  I  don’t  think  I  can  be  ready  by 
Monday. 

Crum. — Pooh !  Pooh ! 

Nich. — But  really,  I  can’t.  My  invention  is  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  these  demands,  or  possibly  I  might  man¬ 
age  to  produce — 

Crum. — Invention !  What  the  devil’s  that  got  to  do  with 
it? 
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Nich. — Everything,  my  dear  sir. 

Crum. — Nothing,  my  dear  sir.  Do  you  understand 
French? 

Nich. — Perfectly  well. 

Crum. — Very  good.  There,  just  turn  that  into  English 
and  put  your  name  on  the  title  page.  Damn  me  if 
I  haven’t  often  said  that  I  wouldn’t  have  a  man  or 
woman  in  the  company  that  wasn’t  master  of  the 
language,  so  that  they  might  read  it  in  the  orig¬ 
inal,  play  it  in  English  and  save  all  this  trouble 
and  expense. 

( Exeunt  all  but  Nicholas,  Smike,  Folair,  and  Lenville. 

These  last  turn  back  just  as  they  are  about  to  go  out.) 

Len. — I  hope  you’ll  be  able  to  do  something  good  for  me 
in  the  new  piece,  old  fellow.  What’s  it  like,  any¬ 
how?  Anything  in  the  gruff  and  grumble  way? 

Nich. —  ( looking  through  manuscript)  According  to  the 
preface  it  appears  that  you  turn  your  wife  and 
child  out  of  doors;  and,  in  a  fit  of  rage  and  jeal¬ 
ousy,  stab  your  eldest  son,  in  the  library. 

Len. — Do  I,  though  ?  That’s  very  good  business  ! 

Nich. — After  which  you  are  troubled  with  remorse,  until 
the  last  act ;  and  then  you  make  up  your  mind  to 
destroy  yourself.  But  just  as  you  are  raising  the 
pistol  to  your  head  a  clock  strikes — ten. 

Len. — I  see.  Very  good. 

Nich. — You  pause.  You  recollect  to  have  heard  a  clock 
strike  ten  in  your  infancy.  The  pistol  falls  from 
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your  hand — you  are  overcome — you  burst  into 
tears,  and  become  a  virtuous  and  exemplary  char¬ 
acter  forever  afterwards. 

Len.- — Capital !  That’s  a  sure  card — a  sure  card.  Get 
the  curtain  down  with  a  touch  of  nature  like  that, 
and  it  will  be  a  triumphant  success. 

Fol. — Is  there  anything  good  for  me? 

Nich.\ — Let  me  see.  You  play  the  faithful  and  attached 
servant ;  you  are  turned  out  of  doors  with  the 
wife  and  child. 

Fol. — Always  coupled  with  that  infernal  phenomenon ! 
And  we  go  into  poor  lodgings,  where  I  won’t  take 
any  wages,  and  talk  sentiment,  I  suppose. 

Nich. — Why — yes.  That  is  the  course  of  the  piece. 

Fol. — I  must  have  a  dance  of  some  kind,  you  know.  You’ll 
have  to  introduce  one  for  the  Phenomenon,  so  you 
had  better  make  it  a  “pas  de  deux,”  and  save  time. 

Len. — There’s  nothing  easier  than  that. 

Nich. — Upon  my  word,  I  don’t  see  how  it  is  to  be  done. 

Len. — Why  it’s  obvious.  Gad’zooks,  who  can  help  seeing 
the  way  to  do  it?  You  astonish  me !  You  get  the 
distressed  lady,  and  the  little  child,  and  the  at¬ 
tached  servant  into  a  poor  lodging,  don’t  you? 
Well — look  here.  The  distressed  lady  sinks  into  a 
chair  and  buries  her  face  in  her  pocket  handkerchief. 
“What  makes  you  weep,  mama?”  says  the  child. 
“Don’t  weep,  mama,  or  you’ll  make  me  weep  too.” 
“And  me,”  says  the  attached  servant,  rubbing  his 
eyes  with  his  arm.  “What  can  we  do  to  raise  your 
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spirits,  dear  mama?”  says  the  little  child.  “Ay, 
what  can  we  do,”  says  the  faithful  servant.  “Oh, 
Pierre,”  says  the  distressed  lady,  “Would  that  I 
could  shake  off  these  painful  thoughts.”  “Try, 
ma’m,  try,”  says  the  faithful  servant,  “rouse  your¬ 
self,  ma’am,  be  amused.”  “I  will,” says  the  lady,  “I 
will  learn  to  suffer  with  fortitude.  Do  you  remember 
the  dance,  my  honest  friend  which,  in  happier 
days,  you  practised  with  this  sweet  angel?  It 
never  failed  to  calm  my  spirits.  Oh,  let  me  see 
it  once  again,  before  I  die.”  There  it  is — cue  for 
the  band — before  I  die — and  off  they  go.  That’s 
the  regular  thing,  isn’t  it,  Tommy? 

Fol. — That’s  it.  The  distressed  lady,  overpowered  by  old 
recollections,  faints  at  the  end  of  the  dance,  and 
you  close  in  with  a  picture. 

( Curtain  falls  denoting  the  lapse  of  a  week’s  time,  and 
rises  again  on  the  company  as  they  are  rehearsing  part  of 
“The  Mortal  Struggle.”) 


Act  II. —  (Scene  4). 

{As  curtain  is  drawn  Lenville  and  Johnson  are  in  midst 
of  a  death  struggle  scene  from  “The  Mortal  Struggle.” 
Crummies  stands  to  one  side ,  directing  the  rehearsal,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  Mrs.  Crummies,  the  Infant  Phenom.,  Folair, 
Miss  Snevellicci  and  Miss  Petowker,  who  are  part  of  the 
cast. ) 
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Johnson. — ( alias  Nicholas — prostrate  on  floor,  gasping ) 
You  have  taken  my  life. 

Crum. —  ( intervening )  Very  good,  boys.  Very  good. 
But  a  little  too  broad.  You’ve  missed  some  of  the 
subtility  of  the  piece.  Now  just  go  back  and  run 
through  it  again.  And  when  you  come  in  Johnson, 
I  want  you  to  assume  the  impetuous  son.  I  want 
to  see  you  strike  the  fire  from  your  eyes — so ! 

( Lenville  resumes  his  place  at  table.  Johnson  with¬ 
draws  to  side  of  stage  and  enters  afresh .) 

Johnson. —  (in  challenging  tone )  Father,  where  is  my 
mother  ? 

Lenville. — What  is  that  to  you? 

Johnson. — It  is  gossip  on  everyone’s  tongue  that  you  have 
driven  her  away.  I  demand  the  truth  from  you. 
Len. — You  dare  confront  me  now,  young  scoundrel,  after 
robbing  me  and  encompassing  my  downfall. 
Johnson. —  (catching  Lenville  by  throat )  No  time  for 
idle  words,  sirrah.  The  truth.  The  truth.  . 

Len. —  (bellowing)  Unhand  me  this  instant  or  I’ll  not  be 
accountable  for  my  actions. 

(They  ivrestle.  Son  throws  his  father  on  the  floor  and 
kicks  him.  S'ome  one  calls,  off  stage,  and  for  a  moment 
the  son  turns  around  toward  the  noise.  In  this  instant 
the  father  quickly  rises  and  draws  dagger,  stabs  son  in 
back.  Latter  totters  and  then  falls.) 

Johnson. —  (gasping)  You  have  taken  my  life. 
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{Father  kneels  beside  him  in  consternation.) 

Len. — Forgive  me,  lad.  I  was  insane.  Oh,  how  shall  I 
ever  wipe  the  blot  from  my  soul. 

Johnson. —  ( with  last  breath )  Go,  seek  my  mother. 
Bring  her  back  and  beseech  her  pardon.  Promise 
me  that  and  I  shall  die  happy.  ( expires ) 

{Father  draws  away.  Takes  mirror  from  pocket  and 

looks  at  himself.) 

Len. — Hair  that  was  once  of  raven  hue,  now  white  as 
ashes.  Come,  let  us  end  this  poor  existence  here. 
{draws  revolver  from  pocket  and  places  it  to  fore¬ 
head.  Outside  a  clock  strikes  ten.  Withdraws 
pistol  from  head  and  ruminates) 

Len. — Ten  o’clock.  How  well  I  remember  the  striking 
of  that  hour  once  in  the  blessed  past.  Oh,  golden 
childhood,  I  was  unstained  then.  Is  it  yet  too  late  ? 
No,  I  will  redeem  myself.  What  was  it  he  said, 
my  dying  son?  Go  seek  my  mother.  Up  and 
away.  The  night  is  long  that  does  not  bring  the 
day. 

Crum. —  {zvho  has  been  distributing  an  occasional  word  of 
caution  and  encouragement  as  the  play  proceeds) 
There,  that  will  be  a  double  encore  if  you  take  care, 
boys.  Now,  all  ready  for  the  final  scene.  Look 
alive,  everybody,  {to  Mrs.  Crummies)  What  do 
you  think  of  that,  my  dear? 

Mrs.  Crum. — Stupendous.  It  will  excel  the  Blood 
Drinker. 
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Crum. — Ah,  nothing  will  ever  equal  your  Blood  Drinker, 
my  dear,  (to  Johnson,  who  has  joined  group) 
Mrs.  Crummies,  you  know,  was  the  original  Blood 
Drinker. 

Johnson. — Were  you  indeed? 

Mrs.  C. — I  was  obliged  to  give  it  up,  though. 

Johnson. — Did  it  disagree  with  you? 

Mrs.  C. — Not  so  much  with  me  as  with  my  audience. 

Nobody  could  stand  it.  It  was  too  tremendous. 
Mr.  Crum. — Ready  with  that  scene  now? 

( Miss  Snevellicci,  the  Infant  Phenom.,  and  Faithful 
Servant  are  at  the  table,  as  in  the  final  scene  of  The  Mor¬ 
tal  Struggle.) 

Miss  Snev.— All  ready. 

Crum. — Then  begin. 

(  They  go  through  the  last  scene  of  “ The  Mortal  Strug¬ 
gle  as  follows : —  The  Mother,  Infant  Phenomenon,  and 
Faithful  servant  are  in  very  poor  lodgings.  The  two 
former  are  seated  at  table  over  the  remains  of  a  meal  of 
bread,  cheese  and  water.  The  latter  stands  behind  table 
waiting  on  them  with  tray  poised  in  one  hand,  and  nap¬ 
kin  over  arm.) 

Mother. —  (cutting  last  piece  of  cheese  into  two  very 
small  pieces,  and  hands  one  to  F.  S.)  Here,  Pierre, 
is  your  share.  Would  that  it  were  more,  but  it  is 
the  very  last  of  our  little  stock.  (F.  S.  takes  cheese 
proffered  him  and  bows  in  silence.  Mother  then 
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handing  other  piece  to  I.  P .)  And  here,  my  child, 
is  yours.  You  are  growing  wan  and  pale,  and  those 
dreadful  hunger  pangs  seem  always  to  be  gnawing 
now. 

I.  P. — Oh,  no,  mamma.  I  am  not  always  hungry.  Last 
night  I  had  a  wonderful  dream.  I  was  in  heaven, 
with  the  angels  around  me.  And  they  offered  me 
rich  food.  But  I  said :  “There  are  hungry  little 
children  down  there  on  earth.”  And  I  flew  away, 
and  took  the  food  to  them,  and  in  my  dream  I  was 
not  hungry  myself  at  all.  ( noise  without )  Is  that 
some  one  coming  up  the  stairs?  ( Mother  and 
daughter  turn  toward  the  door,  and  while  their 
gaze  is  averted  F.  S.  quietly  slips  his  piece  of 
cheese  on  the  I.  P.’s  plate.  Latter  unconsciously 
picks  it  up  and  eats.) 

( Enter  Landlord.) 

Landlord. —  ( roughly )  How  now.  Enough  of  these  fine 
revels.  Ye  wastrels  make  gluttons  of  yourselves 
whilst  ye  might  be  better  employed. 

I.  P. —  ( Mother  at  this  stage  goes  off  into  a  hysterical  fit) 
Speak  gently,  sir,  you  alarm  my  mother. 

Landlord. —  ( shouting  louder)  And  will  alarm  her  more, 
I  hope,  before  I’m  finished. 

I.  P. — Oh,  do  pray  moderate  your  voice.  My  mamma  is 
quite  ill.  (/.  P.  tries  to  calm  M.,  while  F.  S.  ap¬ 
plies  smelling  salts,  fan,  and  other  first  aids)  Now 
sir,  what  do  you  desire  of  us? 
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Landlord. — The  rent.  The  rent.  Here  five  weeks  at 
sevenpence  three  farthings  a  week.  That’s  three 
and  sevenpence  halfpenny,  it  is.  And  I  must  have 
it. 

I.  P. —  ( pleadingly )  But  we  have  nothing  left.  Our 
money  is  all  gone. 

Landlord. — Have  ye  no  feet  to  carry  ye  to  the  workhouse? 
Shame  on  ye.  I’ll  say. 

I.  P. —  (clasping  hands  in  supplication)  Have  pity  on  us, 
good  sir.  You  see  how  helpless  we  are.  Our  clothes 
are  in  tatters. 

Landlord. — Then  must  I  bring  the  watchman  and  turn  ye 
out  of  this  comfortable  lodging? 

I.  P. — Comfortable — when  the  wind  comes  howling  in 
through  the  broken  panes,  and  blows  out  your 
miserable  candles,  and  for  very  cold  we’re  com¬ 
pelled  to  turn  to  your  rickety  bed,  and  draw  your 
horrid  quilt  about  us,  for  the  plaster  to  come 
tumbling  down  on  us  in  great  lumps,  leaving  holes 
in  the  ceiling  which  the  rain  drips  through,  enough 
to  frighten  away  the  very  rats  that  come  swarm¬ 
ing  out  of  the  rotten  timbers  to  scamper  over  our 
faces. 

Landlord. — Enough.  Enough.  Harken  ye;  one  hour 
longer  I  give  you.  And  then  I’ll  come  back,  and 
with  me  the  watchman,  and  if  ye  are  here  then, 
to  the  common  gaol  ye’ll  surely  go.  ( goes  out ) 

Mother. —  (recovering  from  her  hysteria  the  moment  he 
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has  gone  and  brushing  the  tears  from  her  eyes ) 
I  feel  that  my  end  draws  near. 

I.  P. —  ( consolingly )  No,  mamma.  Heaven  will  always 
protect  you.  Don’t  weep,  mamma,  or  you  will 
make  me  weep  too. 

P.  S. — And  me,  too.  ( rubbing  his  eyes) 

I.  P. — What  can  we  do  to  raise  your  spirits,  dear  mamma  ? 

F.  S. — Ay.  What  can  we  do? 

Mother. — Oh,  Pierre,  would  that  I  could  shake  off  these 
painful  thoughts. 

F.  S. — Try,  ma’m.  Try.  Rouse  yourself,  Ma’m.  Be 
amused. 

Mother. — I  will.  I  will  learn  to  suffer  with  fortitude.  Do 
you  remember  that  dance,  my  honest  friend,  which 
in  happier  days  you  practised  with  this  sweet 
angel?  It  never  failed  to  calm  my  spirits  then. 
Oh,  let  me  see  it  once  again  before  I  die.  ( LP . 
dances  with  Pierre ) 

Mother. — ( when  dance  ends)  And  now,  my  child,  we 
must  go.  Come,  Pierre,  gather  up  our  few  small 
trinkets.  Come,  my  angel,  give  me  your  arm.  We 
must  make  haste.  That  brute,  our  landlord,  will 
soon  be  back.  ( she  struggles  up  and  they  make 
toward  the  door.  Tremendous  noise  outside. 
Cruel  Father  bursts  in.) 

C.  F. — Rejoicings,  I  have  found  my  treasured  ones  at 
last. 

( They  are  all  taken  aback  for  an  instant.) 
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I.  P. — Why,  mother.  It  is  father,  who  has  repented. 
Our  prayers  are  answered,  and  he  has  come  to 
take  us  home  again. 

C.  F. — (with  husky  voice )  Yes,  I  am  a  broken  man — 
but  a  better  one.  And  I  have  indeed  come  to  take 
you  home.  But  I  must  beg  your  pardon,  and 
( kneeling  and  seizing  both  M.  and  I.  P.  by  hand ) 
I  have  first  a  confession  to  make.  The  truth  is 
(a  moment  of  suspense.  C.  F.’s  voice  breaks )  I 
have  murdered  my  own  son.  (his  head  sinks) 

Mother. — (in  anguish  and  dismay)  Murdered  my  son, 
my  poor  son. 

I.  P. — My  brother.  My  poor  brother. 

F.  S. —  ( blubbering )  My  master.  My  poor  little  master. 

Mother — Not  one  step  will  we  go  with  you,  foul  fiend. 
Leave  us  this  moment,  and  let  us  die  in  peace. 
(They  all  draw  back  from  him,  as  from  the  plague. 
Enter  Landlord.) 

Landlord. — Your  time  is  up,  and  ye  must  leave  this 
minute. 

Mother. —  ( scornfully )  Gladly.  Come!  Forth  to  star¬ 
vation.  (the  three  draw  toward  the  door  once  more, 
supporting  each  other.  Enter  son  with  P.  A. 
They  are  all  amazed.) 

Son. —  (going  forward  and  embracing  Mother)  Yes,  it 
is  I,  mother,  your  very  own  son.  And  your  long 
lost  brother,  (embracing  I.  P.)  Yes,  Father,  here 
I  am  in  the  land  of  the  living  once  more.  ( shakes 
Father’s  hand  heartily)  Do  not  be  amazed.  How 
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did  I  come  here,  I  can  see  you  asking — I  whom 
you  thought  slain?  I  was  close  to  death,  to  be 
sure.  But  ( goes  back  to  door  where  Play  Actress 
has  been  hovering  modestly,  and  draws  her  for¬ 
ward)  this  blessed  angel  found  me  after  that  fate¬ 
ful  moment,  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  nursed  me 
back  from  death’s  door.  Father — Mother — Sister 
— and  Pierre— Let  me  present  to  all  of  you — my 
wife.  ( wife  is  given  an  overwhelming  welcome. 
Kisses,  tears  and  laughter  all  round) 

C.  F. — But  more  of  this  anon.  My  carriage  waits  with¬ 
out.  Let  us  away. 

Landlord. —  ( stepping  forward)  Would  not  all  ye  gentle 
folk  be  thinking  of  a  good  dinner  served  in  my 
comfortable  guest  room  below? 

Son. — Capital.  I  am  sure  all  your  rooms  are  cosy. 

I.  P. — Yes.  I  am  faint  with  hunger. 

Play  Actress. — And  we  shall  drink  a  toast  to  the  hour 
that  has  brought  us  safely  to  the  end  of  this 
MORTAL  STRUGGLE.  ( All  raise  their  hands 
to  the  imaginary  toast) 

Crum. — Excellent,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  That  will  do 
for  to-day.  We’ll  call  the  Mortal  Struggle  once 
more  for  to-morrow  at  ten. 

{Exit  all  but  Nicholas  and  Crummies.) 

Crum. — ( turning  to  Nicholas)  Now  Johnson,  when  did 
you  say  you  might  have  to  leave  us? 

Nich. — At  the  end  of  the  week,  I  fear,  sir. 
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Crum. — Cannot  your  business  in  London  possibly  be 
postponed  for  a  week? 

Nich. — I’m  afraid  not.  The  truth  is,  I’ve  had  disquieting 
news  about  my  mother  and  sister,  and  may  have 
to  hurry  away  at  short  notice. 

Crum. — Let  me  see.  This  is  Wednesday  night.  We’ll 
have  posters  out  first  thing  in  the  morning  an¬ 
nouncing  positively  your  last  appearance  for  to¬ 
morrow. 

Nich. — But  perhaps  it  may  not  be  my  last  appearance, 
you  know.  Unless  I  am  summoned  away,  I  should 
be  sorry  to  inconvenience  you  by  leaving  before 
the  end  of  the  week. 

Crum. — So  much  the  better!  We  can  have  positively 
your  last  appearance  on  Thursday, — re-engage¬ 
ment  for  one  night  more,  on  Friday — and,  yielding 
to  the  wishes  of  numerous  influential  patrons,  who 
were  disappointed  of  procuring  seats,  on  Saturday. 
That  ought  to  bring  three  very  decent  houses. 

Nich. — Then  I’m  to  make  three  last  appearances,  am  I  ? 

Crum. — Yes.  Three  is  not  enough,  and  it’s  very  bung¬ 
ling  and  irregular  not  to  have  more,  but  if  we 
can’t  help  it,  we  can’t  so  there’s  no  use  talking.  A 
novelty  would  be  very  desirable.  You  couldn’t 
sing  a  comic  song  on  the  pony’s  back,  could  you  ? 

Nich. — No,  I  couldn’t,  indeed. 

Crum. — It  has  drawn  money  before  now.  What  do  you 
think  of  a  brilliant  display  of  fire-works? 

Nich. — That  would  be  rather  expensive. 
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Crum. — Eighteen  pence  would  do  it.  You  on  the  top  of 
a  pair  of  steps,  with  the  Phenomenon,  in  an  at¬ 
titude.  FAREWELL,  on  a  transparency  behind ; 
and  nine  people  in  the  wings,  with  a  squib  in  each 
hand — all  the  dozen  and  a  half  going  off  at  once — 
it  would  be  very  grand — awful  from  the  front, 
quite  awful. 

Smike. —  ( entering  with  a  letter )  Eve  just  got  this  for 
you,  at  the  post.  It  was  waiting  for  you  there. 

Nich. — ( opening  it  hurriedly )  As  I  feared.  It  is  from 
Newman  Noggs.  I  trust  his  news  is  not  bad. 
( reads  it,  showing  growing  anxiety.  Turning  to 
Crummies)  This  leaves  me  no  choice,  sir.  I 
must  leave,  at  once.  There  is  not  an  instant  to 
lose.  Smike,  my  good  fellow,  here,  take  my 
purse.  Put  our  things  together  and  pay  what 
little  we  owe.  Quick,  and  we  shall  be  in  time  for 
the  morning  coach. 

Crum. —  ( dumfounded )  But  you  are  not  leaving. 
You  must  not.  Think — your  last  appearance — 
the  posters — 

Nich. — I  can’t  help  it.  Set  whatever  I  may  have  earned 
this  week  against  them.  Quick.  Quick ! 

Crum. — We’ll  cry  quits  about  that;  but  can’t  we  have 
one  last  night  more? 

Nich. — Not  an  hour!  Not  a  minute! 

Crum. — Won’t  you  stop  to  say  something  to  Mrs.  Crum¬ 
mies? 

Nich. — I  couldn’t  stop  if  it  were  to  prolong  my  life  a 
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score  of  years.  Here,  take  my  hand,  and  with  it 
my  heart.  Oh,  that  I  should  have  been  fooling 
here.  ( rushes  to  door,  and  exit.) 

Crum. —  ( looking  wistfully  after  him)  Dear  me!  Dear 
me!  If  he  only  acted  like  that,  what  a  deal  of 
money  he’d  draw. 

(Curtain.) 


Act  III. — (Scene  1). 

Ralph  Nickleby’s  business  office.  It  contains  a  table 
for  Ralph,  covered  with  a  few  musty  papers,  ledgers,  cash 
box,  quill  pen,  ink-horn,  etc.,  etc.  A  high  desk  and  stool 
for  Noggs,  who,  as  the  curtain  rises,  is  seen  perched 
thereon,  writing.  A  few  chairs  and  a  large  dark  screen 
complete  the  furnishings.  Door  on  right  near  the  screen, 
and  another  on  left. 

Noggs. —  (getting  down  from  stool  and  glancing  at 
watch)  Three  quarters  past  two,  and  my  dinner 
is  at  two.  He  does  it  on  purpose.  I  don't  be¬ 
lieve  he  ever  had  an  appetite  himself — except  for 
pounds,  shillings  and  pence. 

(Door-bell  rings  impatiently,  and  N.  admits  Mantalini.) 

Mant. — What  a  demnition  long  time  you’ve  kept  me  wait¬ 
ing  at  this  confounded  cracked  tea-kettle  of  a  bell. 
Noggs. — I  didn’t  hear  the  bell  go  more  than  once. 
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Mant. — Then  you  are  most  immensely  and  outrageously 
deaf,  demnit.  Is  your  master  at  home? 

Noggs. — Even  if  he  is  he’s  not  of  a  mind  to  be  disturbed. 
Is  your  business  urgent  ? 

Mant. — Most  demnably  particular.  It  is  to  melt  some 
scraps  of  dirty  paper  into  bright,  shining,  tinkling 
mint-sauce. 

( Noggs  grunts,  takes  Mantalini’s  card,  and  thrusts  his 

head  through  door  on  the  left.) 

Noggs. — (to  Ralph,  in  the  next  room )  Mr.  Mantalini’s 
here,  sir.  ( returns  to  stool) 

Mant. —  ( advancing  gaily  to  Ralph,  who  enters,  grasps  his 
hand)  How  demnition  well  you  look,  Nickleby. 
There’s  quite  a  bloom  on  your  demned  counten¬ 
ance. 

Ralph. — Well,  what  do  you  want  with  me? 

Mant. — Demnition  discount. 

Ralph. — Money  is  scarce — 

Mant. — Demned  scarce,  or  I  shouldn’t  want  it. 

Ralph. — I  don’t  want  to  do  business  just  now,  but  as  you 
are  a  friend,  how  many  bills  have  you  there? 

Mant. — Two — 

Ralph. — What  is  the  gross  amount? 

Mant. — Demned  trifling,  five  and  seventy. 

Ralph. — And  the  date? 

Mant. — Two  months  and  four. 

Ralph. — I’ll  do  them  for  five  and  twenty  pounds. 

Mant. — Demnit,  Nickleby,  can’t  you — ? 
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Ralph. — No,  I  can’t.  Will  you  take  the  money?  Down, 
mind.  No  delay.  No  going  to  the  city,  and  pre¬ 
tending  to  negotiate  with  some  other  parties,  who 
have  no  existence  and  never  had.  Is  it  a  bargain, 
or  is  it  not? 

Mant. — Done.  Let  me  have  ’em,  demmit. 

(Ralph,  who  has  been  shaking  the  cash-box,  temptingly, 

counts  out  the  money  for  Mant.,  who  sweeps  the  gold 

pieces  hastily  into  his  pocket,  just  as  the  door  bell  rings, 

and  Noggs  admits  Mine.  Mantalini .) 

Madame. — Oh,  you  are  here.  ( coming  forward,  as  he 
pounces  on  a  gold  piece  on  the  floor)  I  am 
ashamed  of  you. 

Mant. — Of  me,  my  essential  juice  of  pineapple? 

Madame— Of  you!  But  I  will  not  allow  it.  I  will  not 
submit  to  be  ruinejf  by  the  extravagance  of  any 
man.  I  call  Mr.  Nickleby  to  witness  the  course 
I  intend  to  pursue. 

Ralph. — Pray  don’t  call  me  to  witness  anything,  ma’m. 
Settle  it  between  yourselves,  settle  it  between  your¬ 
selves. 

Madame. — I  am  obliged  to  inform  you,  Mr.  Nickleby, 
that  I  have  made  up  my  mind — made  up  my  mind 
— to  allowance  him. 

Mant. — To  do  what,  my  joy? 

Madame. — To  put  him  on  a  fixed  allowance ;  and  I  say 
that,  if  he  has  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a 
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year  for  his  clothes  and  pocket-money,  he  may 
consider  himself  a  fortunate  man. 

Mant. — Demnition!  ( jumps  out  of  chair — jumps  quickly 
back  again — groans)  It’s  a  demned  horrid  dream. 
It’s  not  reality.  No!  ( closes  eyes  hard,  and  waits 
a  moment) 

Madame. —  ( softened )  You  have  brought  it  upon  your¬ 
self,  Alfred. 

Mant. — I  am  a  demned  villain.  I’ll  fill  my  pockets  with 
change  for  a  sovereign  in  halfpence,  and  drown 
myself  in  the  Thames.  She  will  be  a  lovely  widow, 
and  I  shall  be  a  demned,  damp,  moist,  unpleasant 
body. 

Madame. — Ask  Mr.  Nickleby  if  the  sum  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  is  not  a  proper  one,  Alfred. 

Mant. — I  don’t  want  any  sum.  I  shall  require  no  demned 
allowance.  I  will  be  a  body. 

Madame. — Alfred,  you  know  it  almost  breaks  my  heart 
to  hear  you  talk  of  such  a  thing.  Come,  forget 
about  the  allowance.  I  didn’t  really  mean  it.  Let 
us  take  our  leave,  if  you  have  nothing  more  to  say 
to  Mr.  Nickleby. 

Mant. —  (getting  up)  Demmit,  I  have  though.  Here’s 
an  affair  about  your  friend  Sir  Mulberry  What’s- 
his-name —  ? 

Ralph. — What  do  you  mean? 

Mant. — Don’t  you  know,  demmit?  I  see  by  the  papers 
he  was  thrown  from  his  cabriolet  last  night,  and 
severely  injured. 
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Ralph.—- An  accident,  I  suppose.  I  see  nothing  extra¬ 
ordinary  about  that. 

Mant. — ( whistling )  Whew  !  Then  you  don’t  know  how 
it  was.  Don’t  you  know  that  it  wasn’t  an  ac¬ 
cident  at  all,  but  a  demned  serious  manslaughter¬ 
ing  attack,  made  on  him  by  your  nephew,  Nicholas 
Nickleby  ? 

Ralph. —  ( clenching  his  fist  and  turning  white )  What? 

Mant. —  ( retreating ,  in  alarm,  towards  his  wife)  Gad, 
Nickleby.  What  a  demnably  fierce  old  evil  genius 
you  are! 

Ralph. — Where  did  you  get  your  information?  I  did  not 
know  that  my  nephew  was  in  London. 

Mant. — Nor  was  he,  until  yesterday.  Dropped  from  the 
skies,  apparently.  The  story’s  the  length  of  the 
whole  demned  city  by  now,  though. 

Ralph. —  ( eagerly )  And  was  my  nephew  hurt,  too? 

Mant. — Your  nephew  met  Sir  Mulberry  in  a  coffee-house 
and  followed  him  outside  to  his  carriage.  Words 
arose  between  them  over  a  certain  young  lady. 
Your  nephew  accused  you  of  having  brought  the 
young  lady  to  your  house,  exposing  her  to  the 
devilish  insults  of  your  good  friend.  Having 
then  smashed  Sir  Mulberry’s  noble  countenance 
he  left  hastily,  announcing  that  he  was  coming 
to  perform  a  like  office  upon  your  demned  hand¬ 
some  features. 

Ralph. —  ( hesitatingly )  And  who  did  you  say  the 
lady  was? 
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Mant. — You  are  a  demned  knowing  hand,  to  pretend  not 
to  know  it  was  the  little,  bright-eyed  niece — the 
softest,  sweetest,  prettiest  little  Kate — 

Madame. — Alfred ! 

Mant. — She  is  always  right,  and  when  she  says  it  is  time 
to  go,  it  is  time  to  go.  And  when  she  walks  along 
the  street,  the  women  will  say,  with  envy,  she  has 
a  demned  fine  husband ;  and  the  men  will  say,  with 
rapture,  he  has  a  demned  fine  wife.  Oh,  demmit ! 
( takes  her  arm,  and  minces  out ) 

Ralph. — So,  so  this  devil  is  loose  again,  and  thwarting  me, 
at  every  turn. 

Noggs. —  ( who  has  just  been  looking  through  door  into 
passageway)  Are  you  at  home? 

Ralph. — No. 

Noggs. — Quite  sure  you’re  not  at  home,  are  you? 

Ralph. — What  do  you  mean,  idiot? 

Noggs. — He  has  been  waiting  ever  since  they  first  came 
in,  and  may  have  heard  your  voice,  that’s  all. 

Ralph. — Who  has?  ( Squeers  enters  uninvited )  Why! 
This  is  a  surprise !  Noggs,  take  this  to  the  post 
and  don’t  come  back  for  fifteen  minutes.  I  should 
know  your  face,  Mr.  Squeers. 

Squeers. — Ah,  and  you’d  have  knowed  it  better,  sir,  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  all  I’ve  been  a’going  through. 

Ralph. — Have  you  quite  recovered  from  the  attack  of 
that  scoundrel,  my  nephew? 

Squeers. — I’ve  only  just  done  it,  if  I’ve  done  it  now.  I 
was  one  blessed  bruise,  sir,  from  here  to  there. 
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( touches  head  and  feet )  Vinegar  and  brown 
paper  from  morning  to  night.  You  might  of 
thought  I  was  a  large  brown  paper  parcel  chocked 
full  of  nothing  but  groans. 

Ralph. — Now  attend  to  me.  ( Squeers  nods)  I  am  not  to 
suppose  that  you  are  dolt  enough  to  forgive  or 
forget  the  violence  that  was  committed  upon  you. 

Squeers. — Devil  a  bit.  The  fact  is,  I  thought  that  if  it 
was  in  your  power  to  give  me  any  compensation — 

Ralph. — Ah.  You  needn’t  go  on.  ( momentary  pause) 
Who  is  this  boy  he  took  with  him? 

Squeers. — You  mean  Smike? 

Ralph. — Yes.  But  his  other  name? 

Squeers. — Never  had  one.  Never  had  no  father.  He 
was  brought  to  us  fourteen  years  ago  by  a 
stranger.  The  money  was  paid  for  six  or  eight 
years  and  then  stopped. 

Ralph. — My  nephew  evidently  took  quite  a  fancy  to  the 
boy? 

Squeers.— Fancy,  to  him !  Lord,  you  never  seen  the  like. 
That’s  why  he  kidnapped  him. 

Ralph. — Ah,  kidnapped,  did  you  say?  I  suppose  it  was. 
A  criminal  offence,  too.  We  might  get  at  the 
rascal  on  that  score.  Or  better  still  if  I  could 
wound  him  through  his  affection  for  the  boy.  Now 
listen.  Would  you  like  to  get  Smike  back  again? 

Squeers. — Ay.  Just  let  me  lay  my  hands  on  him  once 
more.  But  how  can  it  be  done? 

Ralph. — Not  so  difficult.  You  say  the  lad  has  no  father. 
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Then  we  can  invent  one,  who  will  go  to  claim  his 
son,  and  hand  him  over  to  you  once  more. 

S queers. — To  be  sure.  But  who’d  ever  play  father  to 
Smike,  eh? 

Ralph. — Leave  that  to  me.  A  bribe  of  a  few  pounds.  A 
forged  paper  or  two.  Come  back  this  time  to¬ 
morrow  and  I’ll  have  it  all  arranged.  Good  after¬ 
noon.  ( hands  him  his  hat ) 

Squeers. — You  are  a  deep  ’un.  To-morrow  afternoon 
did  you  say?  The  sooner  the  better.  Won’t 
Mrs.  Squeers  chuckle,  though,  when  she  sees  me 
leading  the  young  gentleman  back  to  her  tender 
care.  Ha!  Ha!  ( goes  out  laughing) 

(Ralph  follows  Squeers  out,  hut  returns  in  a  minute 

with  Arthur  Gride.  While  he  is  still  out  Newman  Noggs 

returns  from  the  post.) 

Noggs. — Out,  is  he?  ( listens  and  hears  R.  returning) 
No.  Here  he  is,  and  somebody  with  him.  Now 
it’ll  be  “stop  till  this  gentleman’s  gone.”  But  I 
won’t.  That’s  flat,  (he  slips  behind  screen  near 
door  intending  to  get  out  quietly  after  R.  has 
passed  into  the  room  once  more) 

Ralph. —  (re-entering)  The  dog  has  gone  to  his  dinner, 
though  I  told  him  not  to.  You’d  better  come  in 
here,  Gride. 

Gride. — How  have  you  been?  I  haven’t  seen  you  for— - 
oh,  not  for — 

Ralph. —  (cynically  imitating  the  common  sociable  phrase ) 
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Not  for  a  long  time.  Come,  Gride,  what’s  in  the 
wind  to-day? 

Gride. — See  that  now.  He  can’t  even  keep  from  business 
while  we’re  chatting.  Oh,  dear.  What  a  man  it 
is !  He  won’t  give  away  his  time  for  nothing. 
Quite  right — time  is  money. 

Ralph. — Very  good  money,  too,  for  those  who  reckon 
interest  by  it. 

Gride. — ( dragging  low  chair  closer  to  R.  and  looking  up 
at  him)  What  would  you  say  to  me  if  I  was  to 
tell  you  that  I  was — that  I  was — going  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  ? 

Ralph. — I  should  tell  you  that  for  some  purpose  of  yours 
you  told  a  lie.  And  that  it  wasn’t  the  first  time 
and  wouldn’t  be  the  last. 

Gride. — Then  I  tell  you  seriously  that  I  am.  I  wouldn’t 
deceive  you,  you  know.  I  to  deceive  Mr.  Nickleby 
— the  pigmy  to  impose  upon  the  giant?  I  ask 
again  ( laughs  shrill,  cracked  laugh )  what  would 
you  say  if  I  was  to  tell  you  I  was  going  to  be 
married  ? 

Ralph. — To  some  old  hag? 

Gride. — No.  No.  To  a  young  and  beautiful  girl — 
fresh,  lovely,  bewitching,  and  not  nineteen. 

Ralph. — The  girl’s  name? 

Gride. — Her  name — is  there  anybody  within  hearing? 

Ralph. — Why,  who  the  devil  should  there  be  ? 

Gride. — Clerks  and  servants  have  a  trick  of  listening  (at 
this  point  Noggs,  who  has  been  very  clearly  listen- 
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ing  behind  screen,  and  with  great  interest,  with¬ 
draws  head  hastily) 

Ralph. — Curse  Mr.  Noggs;  he’s  out,  anyhow,  do  go  on 
with  what  you  have  to  say. 

Gride. — Her  name  is — 

Ralph. — Well? 

Gride. — Madeline  Bray. 

Ralph. — What.  Not  Walter  Bray’s  daughter.  Bray, 
ruined  “dashing  man”  Bray  who  is  now  in  the 
Rules  of  the  Bench?  Plainly,  Gride,  if  you  want 
any  help  from  me  in  the  matter  (which  of  course 
you  do  or  you  would  not  be  here)  speak  out  and 
to  the  purpose.  There’s  something  more  to  be 
told. 

Gride. — Yes.  Yes.  There  is.  But  you  won’t  give  me 
time.  I  want  a  backer  in  this  matter — one  who 
can  talk  and  urge,  and  press  a  point  with  her 
father,  which  you  can  do  as  no  man  can.  You  see 
she  is  most  dutiful.  Get  his  consent  and  the  matter 
will  be  settled. 

Ralph. — There’s  something  more. 

Gride. — Oh,  you  mean  something  more  as  concerns  my¬ 
self  and  my  intentions.  Shall  I  mention  that? 

Ralph. — I  think  you’d  better. 

Gride. — Oh  dear.  How  very  kind  of  you  to  ask.  Why, 
supposing  I  had  a  knowledge  of  some  property 
to  which  this  pretty  chic  was  entitled — which  no¬ 
body  does  or  can  know  of  at  this  time — but  which 
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her  husband  could  sweep  into  his  pouch  if  he  knew 
as  much  as  I  know,  would  that  account  for — 
Ralph. — For  the  whole  proceeding.  Now  let  me  turn  this 
matter  over  and  consider  what  I  ought  to  have  for 
helping  you. 

Gride. —  ( entreatingly )  But  don’t  be  hard  on  me.  It’s 
a  very  little  property.  Say  ten  shillings  and  close 
the  bargain. 

Ralph. —  ( coolly )  I  think  a  thousand  pounds  might  cover 
it.  But  I  must  have  a  day  or  two  to  think  it  over. 
Your  passion  for  the  girl  will  doubtless  improve 
with  the  waiting.  As  for  Bray,  I  can  mould  him 
like  clay.  Now  come  along,  Gride,  no  more 
dawdling  here.  I  have  business  to  be  about. 
( takes  up  his  hat,  and  leads  Gride  to  door ) 

Gride. — A  thousand  pounds.  He  !  He  !  He !  You  will  have 
your  little  jest,  Nickleby.  You  must  have 
your  little  jest.  He!  He!  ( exit  both ) 

Noggs. —  ( coming  out  from  behind  the  curtain — looks 
again  at  watch )  Four  o’clock !  But  it  doesn’t 
matter.  I  have  no  appetite  now.  I’ve  had  my 
dinner, —  {with  an  effort  of  recollection )  Madeline 
Bray!  Madeline  Bray?  Why  that  cannot  be  the 
lady  Nicholas  loves.  The  fiends !  But  there’s  no 
time  to  lose.  My  friend  must  be  warned  about 
this  wicked  business.  The  wretches ! 
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Act  III — (Scene  2). 

( Frank  Cheeryble,  Nicholas,  Kate  and  Mrs.  Nick,  are 
seated  about  the  fireplace  of  the  Nickleby’s  cosy  cottage 
parlor.  Fireplace  is  on  right  of  stage.  Frank  and  Nich¬ 
olas  are  on  divan.  Kate  a  little  further  azvay  from  fire, 
sitting  on  low  stool  and  holding  Frank’s  hand.  Mrs.  N. 
further  to  left  again,  in  her  arm-chair,  her  back  close  to 
the  table  in  centre  of  room  on  which  there  is  a  lamp.) 

Nich. — Upon  my  soul,  Frank,  did  I  not  know  your  Uncle 
Charles  and  Uncle  Fred,  I  would  not  imagine  it 
possible  for  two  such  kind  old  gentlemen  to  exist. 
Frank. — No  pair  like  the  Cheeryble  brothers.  But  per¬ 
haps  it’s  partly  that  they’ve  found  you  worthy  of 
their  kindness. 

Nich. — Humbug,  Frank.  You  know  I  owe  them  every¬ 
thing.  Remember  my  plight  when  I  first  came 
back  from  Portsmouth  to  London,  penniless,  out 
of  employment  and  with  my  own  villainous  uncle 
Ralph  set  against  us,  and  still  our  enemy,  I  fear. 
Mrs.  N. — Nicholas,  my  dear,  do  pray  try  to  be  a  little 
more  cheerful.  You  make  me  feel  quite  faint. 
Kate. —  ( rising  and  turning  to  her  mother  in  some  alarm ) 
You’re  not  going  to  faint,  mother? 

Mrs.  N. — I  suppose  I  must  control  myself.  ( to  Frank) 
It’s  a  weakness  in  our  family,  so  of  course  I  can’t 
be  blamed  for  it.  Your  grandmama,  Kate,  was 
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exactly  the  same.  The  least  excitement — the 
slightest  surprise — she  fainted  away  directly.  I’ve 
heard  her  say  often  and  often  that  when  she  was 
a  young  lady  she  was  turning  the  corner  into  Ox¬ 
ford  Street  one  day,  when  she  ran  against  her  own 
hairdresser,  who,  it  seems  was  escaping  from  a 
bear.  The  mere  suddenness  of  the  encounter  made 
her  faint  away  directly.  Wait,  though ;  let  me  be 
sure  I  am  right.  Was  it  her  hairdresser  who  had 
escaped  from  a  bear,  or  was  it  a  bear  who  had 
escaped  from  her  hairdresser.  I  declare  I  can’t 
just  remember  now.  But  the  hairdresser  was  a 
very  handsome  man,  I  know,  and  quite  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  his  manners,  so  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  point  of  the  story. 

Nich. — No,  mother.  I’m  afraid  it  has  not.  Besides, 
surely  it’s  cheerful  to  recall  how  brother  Charles 
Cheeryble  found  me  alone  in  the  street,  befriended 
us  all,  took  me  into  his  business  and  confidence, 
found  this  cottage  for  us,  and  brought  Frank  here 
to  meet  us,  so  that  here  we  are,  after  just  a  few 
short  weeks,  all  happy  and  settled  down  in  the 
most  comfortable  little  home  in  the  world. 

Frank. — And  believe  me,  Nicholas,  it’s  not  you  alone  who 
has  cause  to  be  grateful.  Think,  that  if  Uncle 
Charles  had  never  found  you,  I  should  never  have 
known  you  Kate,  eh,  my  dear? 

Kate. — ( affectionately )  We  were  destined  to  meet. 

Kick. — Destined  to  fall  in  love  at  first  sight,  and  to  go 
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moping  around  for  days  in  the  doleful  dumps,  un¬ 
til  you  each  suddenly  discovered  what  the  matter 
was — And  then,  such  a  quick  recovery. 

Mrs.  N. — Nicholas,  I  must  ask  you  to  be  silent.  You 
don’t  know  anything  about  it. 

Frank. — Oh,  doesn’t  he  though.  Just  ask  him  the  state 
of  his  own  heart.  Just  ask  him  the  purpose  of 
this  letter  ( producing  letter  from  pocket  and  hands 
it  to  Kate )  which  I  have  promised  to  deliver  for 
him  by  hand  this  very  evening  ( looking  at  ivatch ) 
this  very  moment,  in  fact. 

Kate. — ( looking  at  letter )  Madeline  Bray.  Why  Nich¬ 
olas,  it  cannot  be — You  told  me  that  you  would  not 
dream  of  addressing  her  because  she  was  so  close 
a  friend  of  the  Cheerybles,  and  you  thought  it 
would  be  presumptious. 

Frank. — Ah,  that’s  just  where  I  came  in.  He,  coward, 
was  afraid  to  ask  Uncle  Charles’  permission  to  seek 
her  hand.  I  have  interceded  for  him.  Favor  for 
favor,  you  see. 

Kate. —  ( eagerly )  And  the  result? 

Frank. — Uncle  Charles  returned  his  compliments,  and 
wished  him  the  best  of  luck  in  his  quest,  (taking 
back  the  letter )  Which  is  made  delightfully  clear 
to  the  young  lady  herself  in  this  letter.  If  you  had 
only  known  that  was  what  kept  him  engaged  at  the 
office  the  whole  of  last  night,  tearing  up  copy  after 
copy,  while  I  grew  desperate  waiting  for  him  to 
finish. 
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Kate. — Nicholas,  my  dear,  I  am  so  glad.  You  know  we 
all  love  her  deeply. 

Mrs.  N. — Kate,  what  did  I  tell  you?  Didn’t  I  predict 
this  all  along,  though  you  wouldn’t  believe  me? 
Trust  my  intuition  to  fathom  my  own  son’s  inten¬ 
tions. 

Frank. —  ( reaching  for  hat )  Well,  Cupid’s  emissary  must 
be  away.  Am  I  to  await  a  reply,  Nicholas? 

Nich. — ( gloomily )  If  there  is  one.  But  perhaps  you 
should  wait  a  while  and  meet  John  Browdie. 

Frank. — John  Browdie?  Who  is  he? 

Nich. — A  worthy  Yorkshire  friend.  He  helped  me  and 
loaned  me  money  when  Smike  and  I  left  Dothe- 
boys.  He’s  come  to  London  on  his  honeymoon, 
and  is  looking  in  on  us  this  very  evening. 

Frank. — Our  other  business  is  more  urgent.  I’ll  hurry 
back  and  perhaps  he’ll  be  still  here. 

Nich. — God  speed  you,  then.  And  bring  me  back  good 
tidings  if  you  can. 

(Exit  Frank.  Smike  comes  quietly  in  by  other  door 

and  sits  down  near  Nicholas .) 

Nich. — Smike,  my  dear  boy,  where  have  you  been  all  this 
while  ? 

Smike. —  ( hesitatingly )  Has  all  the  company  gone? 

Nich. — Why  I  believe  he’s  afraid  even  of  Mr.  Frank. 
( gently )  Come  and  sit  here  by  the  fire  with  us. 

Mrs.  N. — Nicholas,  my  dear. 

Nich. — Yes,  mother. 
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Mrs.  N. — At  what  hour  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browdie  to 
call? 

Nich. — Only  Mr.  Browdie,  mother.  He  apologised  for 
her.  But  she  had  caught  cold,  and  was  staying 
indoors.  John  should  be  here  any  moment. 

Mrs.  N. — That  is  rather  awkward,  my  dear. 

Nich. —  ( surprised )  Why,  mother? 

Mrs.  AT.— You  know  I  never  stand  on  formality.  But 
this  call  should,  in  delicacy,  have  originated  with 
me.  The  fact  is,  my  dear,  it  is  necessary  there 
should  be  a  sort  of  condescension  on  my  part, 
that  I  should  show  these  young  people  that  I  am 
willing  to  take  notice  of  them.  I  could  for  in¬ 
stance  have  sent  them  my  card  by  that  young  gen¬ 
tleman  who  is  conductor  on  the  omnibus  that  goes 
by  here,  and  who  wears  a  glazed  hat  and  has  a 
wart  on  his  nose. 

Nich. — My  dear  mother,  I  don’t  suppose  such  unsophisti¬ 
cated  people  as  these  ever  had  a  card  of  their  own. 

Mrs.  N. — Oh  then  indeed,  Nicholas,  my  dear,  that  is 
another  thing.  If  you  put  it  upon  that  ground, 
why  of  course  I  have  no  more  to  say,  than  that  I 
have  no  doubt  they  are  very  good  sort  of  persons, 
that  I  have  no  kind  of  objection  to  their  coming 
here  if  they  like,  and  shall  make  a  point  of  being 
very  civil  to  them  if  they  do. 

( Knocking  at  door.) 

Nich. — That’s  John  now.  ( admits  John ) 
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John. — Well,  well,  Mister  Nickleby,  as  we  gang  awa’  fra’ 
Lunnon  to-morrow  neight,  dang  1  but  we  must  tak’ 
anoother  look  at  each  other  before  our  next  merry 
meeting.  ( laughs  heartily ) 

Nich. — That  we  must,  John.  How  are  you? 

John. — Ne’er  so  happy  in  a’  my  days.  ( again  laughs) 

Nich. — Here,  mother.  Here,  Kate.  This  is  Mr.  Browdie 
— the  best  humored  creature  I  ever  knew. 

Mrs.  N. —  (to  Kate,  aside)  He  does  seem,  upon  my  word, 
a  most  jovial  fellow,  Kate  (to  John)  and  I  am  sure 
at  all  times  it  will  give  me  pleasure,  really  pleasure, 
now,  to  have  you,  Mr.  Browdie,  to  see  me  in  this 
plain  homely  manner.  We  make  no  display,  no 
fuss,  no  preparation.  I  wouldn’t  allow  it.  I  said, 
Kate,  my  dear,  you  will  only  make  Mr.  Browdie 
feel  uncomfortable,  and  how  very  inconsiderate 
that  would  be. 

John. — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  I’m  sure,  ma’am. 
I’m  afraid  I  have  put  you  out  by  coming  a  little 
late. 

Mrs.  N. — Late!  This  is  quite  early  for  us.  We  used  to 
keep  such  hours.  Twelve,  one,  two,  three  o’clock 
— was  nothing  to  us.  Balls,  dinners,  card  parties. 
There  was  one  family  in  particular  that  used  to 
live  about  a  mile  from  us — not  straight  down  the 
road,  but  turning  sharp  off  to  the  left  where  the 
Plymouth  mail  ran  over  the  donkey.  You  re¬ 
member  the  Peltiroguses,  Kate? 

Kate.— (hastily)  Yes  mother.  But  perhaps  Nicholas 
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would  sooner  hear  some  news  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Browdie  themselves.  Or  perhaps  Nicholas  could 
persuade  Mr.  Browdie  to  sing  us  one  of  his  York¬ 
shire  songs. 

Nich. — Yes,  capital!  Remember  you  promised  me,  John. 
It  will  give  us  all  the  greatest  delight. 

John. —  ( finishes  glass  of  punch )  Week  It  being  our 
last  night,  I  suppose  I  moost  not  gainsay  you.  But 
min’  noo,  ’tis  not  everyone  can  stomach  a  York¬ 
shire  song.  Let  me  see.  Would  you  care  to  hear 
the  “Shepherd’s  Lament?” 

Nich. — Splendid.  We’ll  be  able  to  join  in  the  chorus. 

John. —  ( Makes  divers  ungainly  movements  in  his  chair, 

throws  hack  head,  fixes  eyes  on  ceiling  and  roars 

out  a  verse.  There  is  then  a  loud  banging  at  the  door.) 

Nich. — It  must  be  some  mistake.  Nobody  would  come 
here  at  this  hour. 

( Ralph  enters  unbidden.) 

Ralph. — Stay — Before  that  boy  says  a  word,  hear  me. 

John. — Say  what  thou’st  gotten  to  say  then,  sir,  and  tak’ 
care  thou’st  dinnot  put  up  angry  blood,  which 
thou’st  better  try  to  quiet. 

Ralph. — I  should  know  you  by  your  tongue,  and  him 
( pointing  to  Srnike )  by  his  looks. 

Nich. — Don’t  speak  to  him.  I  will  not  have  it.  His 
presence  is  an  insult  to  my  sister.  ( makes  tozvard 
Ralph ) 

John. — Stand.  ( laying  hand  on  his  chest ) 
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Nich. — Then  let  him  instantly  retire.  I  am  not  going  to 
lay  hands  upon  him  but  he  shall  withdraw.  I  will 
not  have  him  in  my  house,  John.  He  will  drive 
me  mad. 

John. — There’s  more  to  say  and  hear  than  thou  think’st 
for.  I  tellee,  I  ha’  gotten  scent  o’  thot,  already. 
What  be  that  shadow  ootside  door  there?  Noo, 
schoolmeesther,  show  thyself,  man.  Dinnot  be 
shamefaced.  Noo,  old  gentleman,  ha’  school¬ 
meesther  coom.  ( enter  S queers.  Browdie  laughs ) 

Ralph. — Have  you  done  enjoying  yourself,  sir? 

John. — Pratty  nigh  for  the  present  time,  sir. 

Ralph. — I  can  wait.  Take  your  own  time,  pray,  (to  Mrs. 
Nickleby)  Now,  ma’m,  listen  to  me.  I  don’t 
imagine  you  were  a  party  to  the  misdeeds  of  this 
vicious  stripling  of  yours,  so  I  address  myself  to 
you.  I  present  myself  here  to-night  from  a  motive 
of  humanity.  I  come  here  to  restore  a  parent  to 
his  child,  (to  Nich.)  Ay,  sir,  to  restore  a  parent 
his  son,  sir, — kidnapped,  and  guarded  at  every 
turn  by  you  with  the  base  design  of  robbing  him 
some  day  of  any  little  wretched  pittance  of  which 
he  might  become  possessed. 

Nich. — In  that  you  know  you  lie. 

Ralph. — In  this  I  know  I  speak  the  truth.  I  have  his 
father  here. 

Squeers. — Here.  Do  you  hear  that?  Here!  Didn’t  I 
tell  you  to  be  careful  that  his  father  didn’t  turn  up 
and  send  him  back  to  me?  Why,  his  father’s  my 
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friend.  He’s  to  come  back  to  me  directly,  he  is. 
Now  what  do  you  say,  eh?  Come,  what  do  you 
say  to  that?  A’nt  you  sorry  you  took  so  much 
trouble  for  nothing?  A’nt  you? 

Nich. — You  bear  upon  your  body  certain  marks  I  gave 
you.  You’ll  talk  a  long  time  before  you’ll  rub 
them  out,  Mr.  Squeers. 

Ralph. — Don’t  bandy  words  with  him.  Bring  in  Snawley. 

Snawley. —  ( going  up  and  embracing  Smike )  How  little 
did  I  think  of  this  here  joyful  meeting  when  I  saw 
him  last.  Oh,  how  little  did  I  think  it ! 

Ralph. — Be  composed,  sir.  You  have  got  him,  now. 

Snaw. — Got  him !  Oh,  haven’t  I  got  him  ?  Have  I  got 
him  though?  Yes,  here  he  is — flesh  and  blood. 

John. — Very  little  flesh.  ( Smike  runs  to  Nich.) 

Nich. — If  you  are  this  boy’s  father  look  at  the  wreck  he 
is  and  tell  me  if  you  purpose  to  send  him  back  to 
that  loathsome  den  from  which  I  brought  him. 

Squeers. — Scandal  again!  You  ain’t  worth  powder  and 
shot,  but  I’ll  be  even  with  you  one  way  or  another. 

Smike. — Don’t  give  me  up,  Nicholas.  God  be  merciful. 
Don’t  let  them  take  me  away.  They  will  kill  me. 
I  know  they  will. 

Ralph. — Stop.  Let  us  cut  this  matter  short.  This  is 
your  son  you  can  prove.  And  you,  Mr.  Squeers, 
you  know  this  boy  to  be  the  same  as  was  with 
you  for  so  many  years  under  the  name  of 
Smike,  don’t  you? 

Squeers. — Do  I?  Don’t  I? 
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Ralph. — Good.  A  very  few  words  will  be  sufficient  here. 
You  had  a  son  by  your  first  wife,  Mr.  Snawley? 

Snazv. — I  had,  and  there  he  stands. 

Ralph. — We’ll  show  that  presently.  You  and  your  wife 
were  separated,  and  she  had  the  boy  to  live  with 
her  when  he  was  a  year  old.  You  received  a  com¬ 
munication  from  her  that  the  boy  was  dead  and 
you  believed  it? 

Snaw. — Of  course  I  did! 

Ralph. — ' This  wife  died  a  year  ago,  having  written  a  death 
bed  confession  that  your  son  was  alive  after  all, 
and  that  he’d  been  confided  to  the  care  of  Mr. 
Squeers. 

Snazv. — You  talk  like  a  book,  sir,  that’s  got  nothing  in  its 
inside  but  what’s  the  truth. 

Ralph. — This  is  your  pocket  book — the  certificates  of 
your  marriage,  the  boy’s  birth,  and  your  wife’s 
confession  ? 

Snazv. — Every  one  of  them,  sir. 

Ralph. — There,  then  ( throws  them  on  table )  let  them 
see  them  if  they  like,  and  as  those  are  the  original 
papers,  I  should  recommend  you  to  stand  near 
while  they  are  being  examined. 

Kate. — Dear  Nicholas,  can  this  really  be  the  case? 

Mich. — I  fear  it  is.  What  say  you,  John?  (John  scratch¬ 
es  head ) 

Squeers. — Well,  what’s  to  be  done?  Them  hackney  coach 
horses  will  catch  cold  if  we  don’t  think  of  moving. 
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What’s  the  order  of  the  day  ?  Is  Master  Snawley 
to  come  along  with  us  ? 

Smike. — NO.  NO.  NO.  I  will  not  go  from  you  with 
him.  Pray,  no,  no. 

Snaw. — This  is  a  cruel  thing.  Do  parents  bring  children 
into  the  world  for  thot? 

John. —  ( pointing  to  Squeers)  Do  parents  bring  children 
into  the  world  for  thot? 

Squeers. — Never  you  mind. 

John. — Never  I  mind.  No.  Nor  never  nobody  mind 
say’st  thou,  schoolmeesther.  It’s  nobody’s  mind¬ 
ing  that  keeps  sike  men  as  thou  afloat.  Noo,  then. 
Where  beest  thou  cooming  to,  dang  it  ?  Dinna  coom 
treadin’  on  me,  mun. 

Nich. —  ( having  thrown  out  Squeers,  to  the  other  tzvo) 
Now,  have  the  kindness  to  follow  your  friends. 

Snaw. — I  want  my  son. 

Nich. — Your  son  chooses  for  himself. 

Snazv. — You  are  an  ungrateful,  unnatural,  unloveable 
boy.  You  won’t  let  me  love  you  when  I  want  to. 
Won’t  you  come  home? 

Smike. — Nol  No!  No! 

Ralph. — You  won’t  give  him  up,  then? 

Nich. — Not  to  you,  nor  your  fine  friends. 

Ralph. — I  never  supposed  you  would  give  him  up  vol¬ 
untarily.  But  you  may  observe  this  boy  is  a  minor 
and  not  of  strong  mind.  We  have  the  law  to  back 
us,  and  will  return  presently  armed  with  its  powers. 
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Then  we’ll  see  what  sort  of  resistance  you  will 
offer.  ( turns  to  go) 

Newman  Noggs. — ( rushing  in,  facing  Ralph)  What’s 
this  about  the  law? 

Nich. — Why,  Newman,  what  brings  you  here? 

Noggs. —  {disregarding  Nich.)  Hello — your,  sir,  old 
Nickleby.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  talk  about 
having  the  law  on  any  honest  citizen? 

Ralph. — Stand  aside,  {to  Nicholas)  Perhaps  this  is  some 
of  your  fine  work  tampering  with  this  fellow  who 
would  sell  his  soul  for  drink,  if  he  had  one,  and 
whose  every  word  is  a  lie. 

Noggs. — This  fellow,  eh?  Who  made  me  a  fellow  like 
this?  If  I  would  sell  my  soul  for  drink,  why 
wasn’t  I  a  thief,  swindler,  like  you?  If  my  every 
word  is  a  lie  why  wasn’t  I  a  pet  and  favorite  of 
yours  ?  When  did  I  ever  cringe  and  fawn  to  you  ? 
I  served  you  faithfully,  and  did  more  work  be¬ 
cause  I  was  poor,  and  took  more  hard  words  from 
you  because  I  despised  you,  than  any  man  you 
could  have  brought  from  the  parish  work-house. 
Do  you  deny  that? 

Ralph. — Hm !  This  is  all  very  droll.  Stand  aside,  I  say. 
Do  you  think  I  mind  your  tirade? 

Noggs. — Here  you,  Nickleby,  don’t  pretend  not  to  mind 
me.  You  were  talking  of  tampering  just  now. 
Who  tampered  with  Yorkshire  schoolmasters,  and 
while  they  sent  the  drudge  out  that  he  shouldn’t 
overhear  forgot  that  such  caution  might  render 
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him  suspicious?  And  that  he  might  watch  Snaw- 
ley  and  set  other  eyes  to  watch  Squeers?  Who 
tampered  with  selfish  Walter  Bray,  urging  him  to 
sell  his  daughter  Madeline  to  old  Arthur  Gride, 
and  did  it  in  the  little  office  with  a  screen  in  the 
room  ? 

Ralph. — Ha,  spying  eh?  You’ll  pay  for  this,  you  dog. 

Nich. — But  I  don’t  understand.  What’s  all  this,  Newman, 
about  tampering  with  Squeers  and  Walter  Bray? 

Noggs. — I’ve  found  him  out.  ( to  Ralph )  What  do  you 
suppose  I  ever  remained  in  your  service  for  but 
to  trace  you  down?  (to  Nicholas )  Those  papers 
of  Snawley’s  are  a  forgery.  That  scheme  to  mar¬ 
ry  old  Gride  to  Madeline  Bray — 

Nich. — What !  Impossible ! 

Noggs. — You  didn’t  know  that  the  miser  Gride  stole  a 
deed  which  would  have  given  her  i5,000  upon  her 
marriage,  and  that  Nickleby  here  was  in  the  plot. 

Nich. — Good  heavens.  John,  let  me  go.  I'll  strangle 
him. 

Ralph. — Lies.  All  lies.  Go  on  gentlemen.  I  am  patient, 
you  see.  But  there’s  the  law  to  be  had.  So  take 
care  what  you  say.  I  shall  make  you  prove  it. 

Noggs. — The  proof  is  ready.  Gride  has  been  frightened 
into  a  confession,  and  has  given  up  the  document. 

Ralph. — Whoever  is  this  Gride?  I  don’t  know  him.  And 
what  document?  You  don’t  disturb  me  with  your 
threats. 

Noggs. — Keep  up  a  bold  face.  You’ll  need  it.  I  tell 
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you  that  misfortune  and  discovery  are  thickening 
about  your  head.  This  very  day  £10,000  of  your 
hoarded  wealth  has  gone  in  one  great  crash.  You 
are  a  ruined  man. 

Ralph. — ’Tis  false. 

Noggs. — It’s  true.  Read  it  there.  ( thrusts  paper  at  him ) 
The  Heatherton’s  have  failed,  and  you  their  chief 
creditor. 

(In  the  midst  of  deep  silence  Ralph  sits  down ,  looking 
ghastly,  presses  temples,  regains  command  of  himself, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  rises  and  faces  them.  In  his  broken 
voice  there  is  still  defiance.) 

Ralph. — What  if  it  is  true!  What  if  it’s  all  true,  and 
more  as  well !  And  do  you  think  you  will  so 
easily  crush  me  ?  I  thank  you  for  disclosing  your 
schemes,  which  I  am  now  prepared  for.  You  have 
not  the  man  to  deal  with  that  you  think.  Do  you 
think  you  will  torture  me  with  your  punishments? 
(upsets  lamp — in  darkness)  Fools!  Where  I  go 
now,  no  living  man  may  follow  me.  (there  is  a 
sepulchral  tone  to  his  voice  as  he  speaks  in  the 
dark) 

(After  a  certain  confusion  they  turn  on  the  light.  Ralph 
is  gone.) 

Noggs. —  (looking  about)  Gone!  Shall  I  pursue  him? 
Nich. — Leave  him  be.  Hardened,  unnatural  man,  his  bit- 
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terest  cup  is  yet  to  drink.  I  believe  he  will  destroy 
himself. 

John.— And  go  straight  to  the  deevil.  But  here’s  your 
mother,  Nicholas.  Look. 

{Mrs.  Nickleby  is  seen  to  be  in  a  limp  condition  in  her 

arm  chair.  They  rally  round  her  and  bring  her  to.) 

Kate. — Mother,  they’ve  gone.  It’s  all  right  now.  ( John 
Browdie  raises  a  glass  of  punch  to  her  lips.  Nich. 
chafes  her  hand.  Smike  still  clings  to  Nich.) 

Mrs.  N. — {half  groaning)  I’m  not  sure  that  my  wits 
haven’t  quite  left  me. 

{Enter  Frank.) 

Frank. — {gaily  holding  up  letter)  Here’s  good  news, 
everybody,  {notices  that  there  has  been  an  upset) 
Hello,  what’s  all  this? 

Nich. — Really  nothing,  Frank.  Only  my  Uncle  Ralph 
who  has  paid  us  a  visit,  and  bid  us  good-bye  for 
good.  What’s  that  you  have  in  your  hand, 
though  ? 

Frank. — {advancing)  Judging  from  the  lady’s  expres¬ 
sion  when  she  gave  it  to  me,  I’ll  say  it’s  a  hopeful 
missive,  {hands  letter  to  Nich.) 

Kate  and  Mrs.  N. —  {together)  Open  it,  Nicholas.  Open 
it,  my  dear. 

{Nicholas  seats  himself  on  sofa,  John  on  one  side, 

Frank  on  other,  Smike  at  his  feet,  Kate  leaning  over 
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from  behind,  Mrs.  Nich.  in  her  arm  chair.  He  looks  at 

letter  for  moment  with  shining  eyes,  then  opens  it.) 

( Pause — Nicholas  beams.) 

Mrs.  N. — ( impatiently )  Well  how  is  it,  Nicholas? 

Nich. — Kate,  dear,  you  have  always  wished  for  a  sister. 
Do  you  think  you  could  learn  to  care  for  one  if 
she  were  exactly  like  my  Madeline? 

Kate. —  ( kissing  him  gently  on  head)  How  could  you 
doubt  it,  my  happy  boy. 

Frank. —  ( seising  him  warmly  by  hand)  Happy  indeed. 
God  bless  the  pair  of  you. 

Mrs.  N. —  ( commencing  to  weep)  Nicholas,  haven’t  you 
anything  to  say  to  your  poor  mother  ? 

John  Browdie. —  ( slapping  him  soundly  on  back,  then 
filling  another  glass  of  punch,  and  raising  it)  Be¬ 
fore  any  one  ca’  spak  another  word,  I  moost  tak’ 
one  hearty  glass  to  the  good  fortune  of  Nicholas 
Nickleby! 

( Laughs  his  heartiest  laugh  as  curtain  falls.) 
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David  at  Aunt  Betsy’s 

Arranged  by  Mrs.  A.  J.  Rostance 

David  Copperfield  runs  away  from  Murdstone  &  Grin - 
by’s  warehouse  and  makes  his  way  on  foot  to  his  Aunt’s 
in  Dover. 


CHARACTERS : 

David. — Very  ragged,  white  with  dust  and  dirt. 

Miss  Betsy  Trotwood. — David’s  Aunt.  Very  precise. 
Janet. — Miss  Trotwood’s  maid.  Trim  and  pretty. 

Mr.  Dick. — Childish,  white  haired,  good  humoured. 


Scene  I. 

In  front  of  Miss  Betsy  Trotwood’s  house. 

Enter  David  very  dirty,  ragged,  and  afraid;  glances 
uneasily  around;  starts  guiltily  on  seeing  Mr.  Dick  at  the 
window.  Mr.  Dick  squints,  shakes  his  head,  nods  it  a 
great  many  times  and  disappears.  David,  full  of  con¬ 
sternation,  is  about  to  run  azvay  when  Janet  enters  with 
broom,  sweeping. 

David. —  ( timidly )  Will  you  please  tell  me  where  Miss 
Trotwood  lives? 

Janet. — My  mistress!  What  do  you  want  with  her? 
David. — To  speak  to  her,  if  you  please. 
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Janet. —  ( suspiciously )  To  beg  of  her,  you  mean. 

David. —  ( ashamed )  Oh!  no  indeed  I  don’t. 

Janet. — ( after  a  thoughtful  pause )  Well,  this  is  Miss 
Trotwood’s — now  you  know.  ( hurrying  aivay ) 
And  that’s  all  I  have  to  say.  (exit) 

(Enter  Miss  Betsy  Trotwood,  with  a  gardening  knife 

in  hand ,  wearing  a  gardening  apron,  sees  David,  waves 

him  away  with  knife.) 

Miss  Betsy. — Go  away!  Go  along!  No  boys  here,  (walks 
to  a  corner  and  digs) 

David, —  (following  her  silently)  If  you  please  ma’am? 
(Miss  Betsy  starts  and  looks  up) 

David. — If  you  please,  Aunt — 

Miss  Betsy. — (amazed)  Eh? 

David. — If  you  please,  Aunt,  I’m  your  nephew. 

Miss  Betsy. —  (sitting  down  flat)  Good  Lord! 

David. — I  am  David  Copperfield  of  Blunderstone  in  Suf¬ 
folk,  where  you  came  on  the  night  I  was  born,  to 
see  my  dear  mama.  I  have  been  very  unhappy 
since  she  died.  I  have  been  slighted  and  taught 
nothing  and  thrown  upon  myself  and  put  to  work 
not  fit  for  me.  It  made  me  run  away  to  you.  I 
was  robbed  on  first  setting  out  on  my  journey  and 
have  never  slept  in  a  bed  since  I  started,  (bursts 
into  tears) 

Miss  Betsy. — Mercy  on  us !  (gets  up,  collars  David,  and 
goes  with  him  into  the  house) 
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( Curtain  drawn  and  opened  quickly  on  interior  of  Miss 

Betsy’s  parlour.) 

Miss  Betsy. —  ( enters  dragging  David  still  crying,  unlocks 
cupboard,  takes  out  bottles,  gives  David  some  of 
the  contents  of  each,  lays  him  on  sofa,  with  the 
handkerchief  from  her  head  under  his  feet,  seats 
herself  at  the  window,  ejaculates  at  intervals) 
Mercy  on  us ! 

( Rings  bell  for  Janet.  Enter  Janet,  who  looks  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  David.) 

Miss  Betsy.— Janet,  go  upstairs,  give  my  compliments  to 
Mr.  Dick  and  say  I  wish  to  speak  to  him. 

(Miss  Betsy  walks  up  and  down  with  hands  behind. 

Enter  Mr.  Dick  laughing.) 

Miss  Betsy. — Now,  Mr.  Dick.  Don’t  be  a  fool,  because 
nobody  can  be  more  discreet  than  you  can  when 
you  choose ;  so,  whatever  you  do,  don’t  be  a  fool. 
Mr.  Dick,  you  have  heard  me  mention  David  Cop¬ 
perfield?  Now  don’t  pretend  not  to  have  a 
memory  because  you  and  I  know  better. 

Mr.  Dick. —  (mystified)  David  Copperfield?  David 

Copperfield  ?  Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure.  David,  cer¬ 
tainly. 

Miss  Betsy. — Well,  this  is  his  boy — his  son.  He  would 
be  as  like  his  father  as  it’s  possible  to  be  if  he  were 
not  so  much  like  his  mother  too. 
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Mr.  Dick. — His  son?  David’s  son?  Indeed! 

Miss  Betsy. — Yes,  and  he  has  done  a  pretty  piece  of  bus¬ 
iness.  He  has  run  away.  ( shakes  head.)  Ah!  his 
sister,  Betsy  Trotwood,  would  never  have  run 
away. 

Mr.  Dick. — Oh!  you  think  she  wouldn’t  have  run  away? 

Miss  Betsy. —  ( sharply )  Bless  and  save  the  man;  how  he 
talks ;  Don’t  I  know  she  wouldn’t !  She  would  have 
lived  with  her  godmother  and  we  should  have  been 
devoted  to  one  another.  Where  in  the  name  of 
wonder  should  his  sister  Betsy  Trotwood  have  run 
from  or  to? 

Mr.  Dick. —  ( puzzled )  No  where! 

Miss  Betsy.- — {more  kindly )  Well,  then,  how  can  you 
pretend  to  be  wool  gathering,  Dick,  when  you  are 
as  sharp  as  a  surgeon’s  lancet?  Now,  here  you 
see  young  David  Copperfield  and  the  question  I 
put  to  you  is :  What  shall  I  do  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Dick. —  {feebly,  scratching  his  head )  Do  with  him? 
Oh  !  do  with  him  ? 

Miss  Betsy. —  {gravely,  holding  up  forefinger)  Yes! 
Come !  I  want  some  very  sound  advice. 

Mr.  Dick. — {staring  at  David  vacantly)  Why  if  I  was 
you  I  should — er — {as  if  struck  with  a  sudden 
idea)  I  should  wash  him. 

Miss  Betsy. —  {to  Janet)  Janet,  Mr.  Dick  sets  us  all  right. 
Heat  the  bath,  {exit  Janet.  Miss  Betsy  turns  to 
zvalk  towards  David  when  glancing  out  of  the 
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window,  indignantly  shouts )  “Janet!  Donkeys.” 
( Janet  appears;  runs  across  as  if  to  chase  away 
donkeys ) 


Scene  II. 

After  The  Bath. 

{David  lying  asleep  enrobed  in  Mr.  Dick’s  shirt  and 
trousers  and  wrapped  in  great  shawls,  “much  like  a 
trussed  chicken.”  Mr.  Dick  and  Miss  Betsy  appear  to 
have  finished  tea  and  are  in  earnest  confab.) 

Miss  Betsy. — Whatever  possessed  that  poor,  unfortunate 
baby,  his  mother,  that  she  must  go  and  be  married 
again,  I  can’t  conceive. 

Mr.  Dick. — Perhaps  she  fell  in  love  with  her  second  hus¬ 
band. 

MissB. — Fell  in  love!  What  do  you  mean?  What  bus¬ 
iness  had  she  to  do  it  ?  She  couldn’t  have  a  baby 
like  any  one  else.  Where  was  this  child’s  sister, 
Betsy  Trotwood?  Not  forthcoming!  Don’t  tell  me. 

{Mr.  Dick  looks  frightened,  glances  at  David,  who  by 
this  time  is  azvake.) 

Miss  Betsy. —  {snipping  fiercely  with  scissors)  And  that 
little  man  of  a  doctor  too — with  his  head  on  one 
side — Jellips  or  whatever  his  name  was — what  was 
he  about?  All  he  could  do  was  to  say  to  me  like 
a  robin  redbreast — as  he  is — It’s  a  boy!  a  boy. 
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( loudly )  Yah!  the  imbecility  of  the  whole  set  of 
’em. 

(Mr.  Dick  jumps  at  the  exclamation;  he  and  David  ex¬ 
change  nervous  glances.) 

Miss  Betsy. —  ( does  several  things  very  vigorously  as  if 
to  relieve  feelings)  And  then  as  if  this  was  not 
enough  and  she  had  not  stood  sufficiently  in  the 
light  of  this  child’s  sister,  Betsy  Trotwood,  she 
goes  and  marries  a  second  time. — A  murderer — or 
a  man  with  a  name  like  it — and  stands  in  this 
child’s  light.  And  the  natural  consequence  is — as 
anyone  but  a  baby  might  have  foreseen  that  this 
child  prowls  and  wanders  (looking  askance  at 
David)  He’s  as  like  Cain,  before  he  was  grown 
up,  as  he  can  be.  (Mr.  Dick  looks  hard  at  David 
as  if  to  identify  him  in  this  character) 

(Enter  Janet  with  candles  and  hack-gammon  board, 
draws  blinds  and  busies  herself  back  stage  removing 
dishes,  etc.,  etc.  David  by  this  time  is  sleepily  sitting  try¬ 
ing  to  be  attentive.) 

Miss  Betsy. — (holding  up  forefinger  and  speaking  grave¬ 
ly)  Now  Mr.  Dick,  I  am  going  to  ask  you 
another  question.  Look  at  this  child ! 

Mr.  Dick. — (puzzled)  David’s  son? 

Miss  Betsy. — Exactly  so.  Now  what  would  you  do  with 
him? 
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Mr.  Dick. — With  David’s  son?  Oh!  Yes.  I  should  put 
him  to  bed — 

Miss  Betsy. — Janet,  Mr.  Dick  sets  us  all  right.  If  the 
bed  is  ready,  we’ll  take  him  up  to  it. 

Janet. — Oh  yes,  ma’am,  the  bed  is  quite  ready.  I  saw  to 
it  myself.  Here’s  the  taper,  ma’am. 

Miss  Betsy. — Now  David,  this  taper  will  burn  exactly 
five  minutes  and  by  that  time  you  should  be  in 
bed. 

( Exeunt  Miss  B.  first,  David;  then  Janet,  as  if  David 
were  a  prisoner.  Mr.  Dick  last  chuckling  and  talking  in¬ 
distinctly  about,  “King  Charles,’’  “Head,”  “David’s  son,” 
“Doctors,”  etc.) 
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The  Cratchit’s 
Christmas  Dinner 

Arranged  by  F.  M.  Bell-Smith 

CHARACTERS : 

Bob  Cratchit. —  (A  clerk  in  Ebeneser  Scrooge’s  employ ) 
He  is  a  thin  ill  fed  looking  man  of  medium  height. 
A  long  wool  comforter  (white)  that  dangles  be¬ 
low  his  waist.  His  clothes  are  threadbare  but 
scrupulously  clean. 

Mrs.  Cratchit. —  ( Bob’s  ivife)  Also  thin  and  careworn 
but  very  cheerful.  Dress  is  shabby  but  very  neat 
and  clean.  Wears  an  apron  and  has  a  bunch  of 
cherry  colored  ribbons  at  her  breast. 

Martha. —  ( The  eldest  daughter )  A  bright  refined  girl 
of  about  19. 

Berunda. — ( A  younger  daughter)  Also  decked  out  in 
ribbons,  about  15. 

PETER. —  {The  eldest  son )  The  principal  feature  of  his 
attire  is  an  enormous  shirt  collar  the  ends  of 
which  are  constantly  getting  into  his  mouth.  He 
is  about  17. 

The  Twins. — About  some  9  years. 

Tiny  Tim. — (The  youngest  child )  He  is  a  cripple  and 
only  moves  with  the  aid  of  a  little  crutch.  He  is 
about  8. 
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Scene. — Kitchen  at  Bob  Cratchit's.  Large  round  table 
C.  Window  and  fireplace  back.  Door  R.  leading  to 
wash-house.  Street  door  L.  Mrs.  Cratchit  discovered 
busily  laying  the  cloth  assisted  by  Berlinda.  Peter  is 
standing  by  fireplace  superintending  the  boiling  of  the 
potatoes.  Now  and  then  he  lifts  the  lid  and  plunges  a 
fork  into  the  saucepan. 

Enter  the  tivo  young  Cratchits.  They  dance  delightedly 
round  the  table. 

1st  Y .  C. — Oh  mummy,  mummy,  we’ve  been  outside  the 
baker’s  and  smelt  our  goose  cooking. 

Mrs.  C. — ( laughing )  How  did  you  know  it  was  ours? 
2nd  Y.  C. — Because  we  smelt  the  sage  and  onions. 

Mrs.  C. —  ( embracing  them  both  simultaneously )  Bless 
your  little  hearts.  But  whatever  has  become  of 
your  precious  father  then.  And  Tiny  Tim?  And 
Martha  warn’t  as  late  last  Christmas  by  half  an 
hour. 

Berlinda. —  ( who  has  crossed  to  the  window  and  stands 
looking  out )  Here’s  Martha,  mother. 

( The  two  young  Cratchits  run  out  and  re-enter  im¬ 
mediately,  dragging  in  Martha.) 

Children. — Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !  Here’s  Martha  !  here’s 
Martha ! 

1st  Y.  C. — Oh  Martha,  there’s  such  a  goose. 

Mrs.  C. — ( kissing  Martha  heartily  and  taking  off  her 
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shawl)  Why  bless  my  heart  alive  dear,  how  late 
you  are. 

Martha. — We’d  a  deal  of  work  to  finish  up  last  night  and 
had  to  clear  away  this  morning,  mother. 

Mrs.  C. — Well,  never  mind  so  long  as  you  are  come.  Sit 
you  down  before  the  fire,  and  have  a  warm,  Lord 
bless  ye. 

( Martha  crosses  to  fire  but  stops  on  perceiving  Peter’s 
collar.) 

Martha. — My  word,  look  at  Peter’s  fine  new  collar.  ( Peter 
looks  conscious  of  the  grandeur  of  his  collar)  Why 
he  ought  to  show  his  linen  in  the  fashionable  parks. 
Where  did  you  get  it,  Peter? 

Peter. —  ( highly  pleased)  Father  gave  it  to  me  for 
Christmas  day. 

Berlinda. — And  look  at  mother’s  lovely  new  ribbon. 
Martha. —  ( hugging  her)  You  dear. 

Mrs.  C. —  ( laughing )  Ay,  it’s  a  goodly  show  for  six¬ 
pence,  isn’t  it? 

Two  Y.  C. —  ( excitedly )  There’s  father  coming.  Hide, 
Martha,  hide. 

( Great  scrimmage  ensues.  Martha  is  pushed  behind 
wash-house  door.  The  others  ostentatiously  busy  them¬ 
selves  in  the  preparations.  Berlinda ,  Peter  and  the  2  Y. 
C.  endeavour  to  maintain  properly  severe  expressions  but 
frequently  give  way  to  explosions  of  merriment.  Foot¬ 
steps  heard  outside.  Enter  Bob  Cratcliit  carrying  Tiny 
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Tim  on  his  shoulder.  He  gallops  round  the  room  but 
stops  very  much  out  of  breath  before  Mrs.  Crate  hit.) 

Tiny  Tim. — Whoa,  whoa  my  blood  horse.  Whoa. 

( Bob  tenderly  puts  him  down  and  looks  around  for 
Martha .) 

Bob. — Why,  where’s  Martha? 

Mrs.  C. —  ( with  elaborate  indifference  and  polishing  up 
glasses  with  her  apron)  Not  coming. 

Bob. —  ( with  sudden  declension  of  spirits)  Not  coming? 
Not  coming  on  Christmas  day  ? 

{Martha  runs  from  behind  door  into  his  arms.) 

Martha. — Here  I  am,  father,  it  was  only  a  joke. 

{They  hug  one  another,  the  children  join  hands  and 
dance  delightedly  round  them  crying  Merry  Christmas.) 

1st  Y.  C. — Tim,  come  and  hear  the  pudding  singing  in 
the  copper,  {they  bear  off  Tiny  Tim) 

Mrs.  C. — Now  then  Peter,  are  the  potatoes  ready? 
Peter. — Yes,  mother,  they  be  knocking  at  the  lid  to  be 
let  out. 

Mrs.  C. — Then  off  with  you  and  fetch  the  goose. 

{Peter  seises  his  cap  and  exit.) 

Two  Y.  C. — We’ll  go  too,  mother. 

{They  rush  after  Peter,  Mrs.  Cratchit  takes  potatoes 
from  saucepan  and  proceeds  to  mash  them,  while  Bob 
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turns  up  his  cuffs  and  compounds  some  hot  mixture  in  a 
jug  with  gin  and  lemons .) 

Mrs.  C. — And  how  did  our  little  Tim  behave? 

Bob. — As  good  as  gold  and  better.  Somehow  he  gets 
thoughtful  sitting  there,  and  thinks  the  strangest 
things  you  ever  heard.  He  told  me  coming  home 
that  he  hoped  the  people  saw  him  in  the  church, 
because  he  was  a  cripple  and  it  might  be  pleasant 
to  them  to  remember  upon  Christmas  day  who 
made  the  lame  beggars  walk  and  the  blind  men  see. 

(He  blows  his  nose  very  loudly  and  Mrs.  Cratchit 
sniffs  audibly.) 

(Enter  Tiny  Tim  very  slowly  upon  his  crutches.) 

Bob. —  (tremulously)  Why  look  mother  here’s  our  Tiny 
Tim  getting  quite  strong  and  healthy. 

(Great  racket  outside.  Enter  Peter  carrying  the  goose 
in  great  triumph  followed  by  the  tzvo  Y.  C .,  who  march 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  song  of  praise.  Great  rush 
to  the  bird  amid  chorus  of  approbation.) 

Tiny  Tim. —  (clapping  his  hands)  Ooh,  isn’t  it  lovely. 
Mrs.  C. — Now  then,  bustle  around  everybody.  Peter, 
you  dish  up  the  potatoes.  Berlinda,  where’s  the 
gravy  ? 

Berlinda. — In  the  saucepan,  mother,  and  all  hissing  hot. 
Mrs.  C. — Thank  you,  dear,  then  you  sweeten  up  the  apple 
and  Martha  you  dust  the  hot  plates. 
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( General  scene  of  great  activity  ensues.  Mrs.  C.  pours 
gravy  over  the  goose  and  deposits  it  upon  the  table.  Bob 
places  his  brew  upon  the  hob  and  carries  Tiny  Tim  to  his 
stool.  The  Two  Y.  C.  place  chairs  for  everybody  col¬ 
liding  zvith  everybody  in  so  doing.  The  others  all  do  as 
bidden.) 

Mrs.  C. — Now  then,  is  everybody  ready? 

( General  chorus  of  yes.  They  all  take  their  places  at 
the  table.  Mrs.  Cratchit  takes  carving  knife  and  looks 
along  it  preparatory  to  plunging  it  into  the  goose.  A 
breathless  silence  ensues,  succeeded  by  a  murmur  of  de¬ 
light  as  she  does  so.) 

All. — Ooooh?  ???? 

1st  Y.  C. — Oh,  look  at  the  stuffing. 

2nd  Y.  C. — Isn’t  it  beautiful. 

Tiny  Tim. —  (in  a  small  voice  beating  table  zvith  the  han¬ 
dle  of  his  knife)  Hurrah  !  Hurrah  ! 

Mrs.  C. — (carving  at  zvhite  heat)  Now  there’s  some  for 
father  (pause)  and  some  for  Tiny  Tim.  Everyone 
must  help  themselves  to  apple  sauce  and  mashed 
potatoes. 

(Everybody  having  been  helped  there  is  a  long  silence 
during  which  the  family  eat.) 

Bob. —  (his  mouth  full)  My  dear,  I’ve  never  tasted  such 
a  goose,  (general  approbation) 

Martha. — Such  a  flavour. 
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Peter. — So  tender. 

Berlinda. — Such  a  size. 

Mrs.  C. — And  so  cheap. 

( Another  silence ,  followed  by  sighs  of  content  as  they 

put  dozen  their  knives  and  forks.) 

Mrs.  C. —  ( looking  round  table )  Has  everybody  had 
enough  ? 

All.— Yes. 

Mrs.  C. — Does  anybody  want  any  more? 

All. — No. 

Mrs.  C. —  ( with  great  delight  pointing  to  a  small  atom  of 
bone  left  upon  the  plate )  And  even  now  we 
haven’t  eaten  it  all. 

( Berlinda  rises  and  changes  the  plates.) 

Martha. — Shall  I  fetch  the  pudding,  mother  dear? 

Mrs.  C. — No  dear  I’d  rather  go  alone.  To  tell  you  the 
truth  I  am  a  little  nervous  about  it. 

(A  gloom  descends  upon  party.  Exit  Mrs.  C.) 

Berlinda. — Suppose  it  isn’t  done. 

Martha. — Or  suppose  it  should  break  in  turning  out. 

Peter. — Or  suppose  somebody  should  have  got  over  the 
wall  and  stolen  it. 

(. Shrieks  of  horror  from  the  two  Y.  C.) 

Bob. — ( looking  into  wash-house )  Hullo,  there’s  a  great 
deal  of  steam. 
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Berlinda. — It’s  out  of  the  copper. 

Tiny  Tim. — It  smells  like  washing  day  at  the  laundress’ 
next  door. 

Martha. — That’s  the  cloth. 

( Cries  of  joy  as  Mrs.  C.  enters  proudly  bearing  the 

rather  small  pudding  biasing  with  ignited  brandy  and 

bedight  with  holly.  They  watch  her  enthralled  as  she 

apportions  it  out.) 

Bob. — {with  great  relish)  My  dear,  it’s  a  wonderful 
pudding.  I  regard  this  as  the  greatest  success  you 
have  achieved  since  our  marriage. 

Mrs.  C. — Do  you  really  like  it? 

All. —  Yes,  yes. 

Mrs.  C. — Well,  now,  the  weight  is  off  my  mind,  I  will 
confess  to  you  I  thought  I  hadn’t  put  in  enough 
flour. 

{Cries  of  derision.) 

Mrs.  C. — Now  somebody  put  on  the  chestnuts. 

Bob. — And  fetch  the  oranges. 

{Martha  and  Berlinda  leap  up.) 

Bob. —  {to  Martha)  No,  dear,  don’t  get  up.  You’re  al¬ 
ways  kept  working;  let  the  others  do  it. 

Martha. —  {laughing)  Nonsense,  father,  besides  to¬ 
morrow  being  my  holiday  I’m  going  to  lie  in  bed 
all  the  morning,  {kissing  him)  May  I  ? 

Bob. — Of  course  you  shall,  my  dear.  Now  then  Peter, 
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you  fetch  out  the  family  glass,  and  I’ll  give  you  all 
a  toast. 

( Peter  fetches  two  tumblers  and  a  custard  cup  without 

a  handle.) 

Bob.- — ( fetching  jug  from  hob  and  pouring  out  contents) 
They’re  not  very  fine,  but  they  will  hold  as  well 
as  golden  goblets. 

Bob. — ( raising  glass)  Now  then  I’ll  give  you  Mr. 
Scrooge,  the  founder  of  the  feast. 

Mrs.  C. —  ( indignantly )  Founder  of  the  feast  indeed, 
I  wish  I  had  him  here,  I'd  give  him  a  piece  of  my 
mind  to  feast  upon,  and  I  hope  he’d  have  a  good 
appetite  for  it. 

Bob. —  ( mildly )  My  dear,  Christmas  day. 

Mrs.  C. — It  should  be  Christmas  Day,  I  am  sure,  on 
which  one  drinks  the  health  of  such  an  odious, 
stingy,  hard,  unfeeling  man  as  Mr.  Scrooge.  You 
know  he  is,  Robert.  Nobody  knows  it  better  than 
you  do,  poor  fellow. 

Bob. — My  dear,  Christmas  day. 

Mrs.  C. — I’ll  drink  the  health  for  your  sake,  and  the  day’s, 
not  for  his.  Long  life  to  him.  A  merry  Christ¬ 
mas  and  A  Happy  New  Year.  He’ll  be  very 
merry  and  happy,  I  have  no  doubt.  ( she  drinks) 

Bob. — Come  now,  Mr.  Scrooge. 

All. _ ( without  the  smallest  enthusiasm)  Mr.  Scrooge. 

Mr.  Scrooge! 
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( The  glasses  are  passed  round  and  the  health  is  drunk 

amid  general  depression .) 

Bob. —  ( brightly )  And  now  I  have  got  something  to  tell 
you.  Do  you  know  I’ve  got  a  situation  in  my  eye 
for  Master  Peter  which  will  bring  in  five  and  six¬ 
pence  weekly? 

( Chorus  of  delight  the  tzvo  Y.  C.  crying  Hurrah,  Hur¬ 
rah,  in  an  access  of  joy.  Peter  looks  thoughtfully  out 

from  behind  his  collar  into  audience.) 

Mrs.  C. — Peter’s  looking  very  thoughtful. 

Bob. —  ( laughing )  Perhaps  he’s  thinking  which  particu¬ 
lar  investment  he  will  favor  when  he  is  in  receipt 
of  the  money. 

Mrs.  C. — Only  hear  that,  Peter. 

Martha. — Why,  we  shall  have  our  Peter  keeping  company 
with  someone  and  setting  up  for  himself.  ( great 
laughter) 

Peter. —  ( grinning )  Get  along  with  you. 

Bob. — Likely  enough,  one  of  these  days,  though  there’s 
plenty  of  time  for  that.  Now  I’m  going  to  give 
you  another  toast. 

( They  all  stand  up.) 

Bob. — A  merry  Christmas  to  us  all,  my  dears.  God  bless 
us. 

Tiny  Tim. —  ( putting  his  hand  into  his  father’s)  God 
bless  us  every  one. 
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